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& That’s where the Victrola 


1s pre-eminent. 


You might be able to build a cabinet 

| that outwardly would resemble a Victrola. 

You might even copy the inside construc- 

tion and details, if they were not pro- 

tected by patents. But there is no copy- 
ing the superior Victrola tone-quality. 

That represents years of patient exper- 
iment—with various woods, with differ- 
ent proportions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply astonishing 
how slight a variation in size, in shape, 
in position, produces discord instead of 
harmony. 

No, the Victrola tone can’t be equaled! 
Even though the eye could take in every 
detail of construction, there is still that 
same indescribable ‘something’ which 
makes the Stradivarius supreme among 
violins, which gives to the Victrola such 
a wonderfully sweet, clear and mellow 
tone as was never known before. 


Hear the Victrola today at the nearest Victor deal- 
er’s. Ask him to play the new Caruso-Scotti Duet 
from Madame Butterfly (89043). Then you’ll realize 
the wonderful advance in quality of tone due to our 
improved‘process of making’ Victor records. 

The new Victor catalogue lists more than 3000 selec- 
tions—both single- and double-faced records. -Same 


quality—only difference is in price. Buy double-faced s ; 
if the combination suits you. Victrola XVI 2 50 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.,U-S. A. Circassian walnut 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records, 


Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month.. 
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ON INLAND SEAS 


” Enjoy the delights of an outing on the Great Lakes. 

The ever changing scenery along the shores, and 
the picturesque beauty of the numerous islands, in- 
crease interest in every mile of the journey, and 
make it one of the most pleasant and economical va- 
cation trips in America. 


FIRST CLASS SERVICE 








reached regularly by the unexcelled service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of this fleet 


are handsomely furnished, excellent cuisine, in fact, 
all the conveniences of a modern hotel. 


Rail Tickets Available 
Particular travelers take advantage of the optional 
ticket arrangements in effect ‘with all rail lines and 
travel via the “Water Way’” between Buf- 
S) falo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 
Island. Illustrated pamphlet and 
Great Lakes map, mailed to any 
address on receipt of two cent 
y stamp. Address 1 ae 51. 
) ) DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 
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All the important ports on the Great Lakes are _ 


have all the qualities of speed, safety and comfort, 








YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
One Complete Nickeled 


TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 

earning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from 25 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus; it tells you how Free 
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Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. ‘The demand for Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be one 
by mail and assist os to get a good position. We 
maintain the largest MPLOYMENT BU- 
U in oe world fos receive calls for thousands of 
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your earnings, our free book **A Knight Sant Grip” will show 

you how. Write (or call) forittoday. Address nearest office 
Dept. 405 National Salesmen’s Training 

Obicago, view York, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 


HOTEL RAYMOND 


42 E. 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


Two Blocks East of Broadway at 
Subway Station 








Most convenient and desirable neighborhood. 
A few minutes’ walk to theatres and 
shops. Quiet, home-like. 


Single Rooms, $1.50 Double $2.50 
MARK A. CADWELL 











I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
jay. No matter where you live or what 
your, occupation, I ie teach you the Real 
‘tate b by mail you Special 
Representative of my Compan y in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


j Unusual pPportunity for men without 

Vsluable Book ok and full particulars Bree. 
Write today. 

Qa NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE peer Co. 


4 Marden Baltdt 
&.R. Marden, Prest. Washin 7 ton, D. 
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“"Tooth-brush drill is as needful - as 
any gymnastic exercise for the 


i “s 99 
preservation of health, 
says Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the Annapolis Naval Academy. 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


helps keep you in athletic condition. It improves your teeth, and 
therefore your digestion, health and appearance. Its regular use 
is a safeguard against disease. 


For Dr. Grady’s view is that “there is strong reason to believe that many diseases 
may be due to the fact that the masticatory organs have been neglected.” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves and polishes perfectly and 
antiseptically. Not only a thorough cleanser and true antiseptic, it also prevents 

decay-germs, corrects mouth-acids and takes care of the gums. 








Its Delicious Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure and proves that a “druggy’” taste is 


not necessary to efficiency. 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806, Dept. F, 55 John Street, New York. 
Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
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° CHAPTER I. 


HE jangling of the doorbell roused 
Bill Crowther from his reflec- 
tions. 

They were not pleasant reflections, 
albeit rather absorbing ones.” 

Two weeks before he had fallen 
senseless in the courtroom while trying 
a lawsuit, and his physicians had in- 
formed him that his heart was perma- 
nently disabled, and that he could never 
try another case, never appear before 
a judge and jury again, except at peril 
of his life. 

He was a masterful man, strong- 
willed and turbulent, and had fought 
his way inch by inch from poverty and 
obscurity to the top of his profession, 
earning, by sleepless nights and days of 
relentless toil, the clientage and repu- 
tation that now, in his early fifties, he 
was told he must relinquish forever. 

The fall term of the District Court 
had convened three days before, and 
the Grand Jury was in session, and he 
groaned aloud as he thought of his 
work, and of the cases he had pre- 
pared being tried by other attorneys. 

The sharp, repeated jangling of the 
doorbell was almost a relief in the quiet 
of the house, where rebellious thoughts 
and passionate regrets came thronging 
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so thickly; and he listened, with a dull 
sort of interest, as a soft footstep 
passed through the hall and the door 
was opened. 

“I want to see Mr. Crowther,” came 
the sound of a woman’s voice, breath- 
less and hurried, and pitched high and 
thin with excitement. 

“T am sorry,” he heard the maid an- 
swer, “but you cannot see him. Mr. 
Crowther has been very ill. -No one is 
permitted to see him.” 

“But I must see him!” came the des- 
perate answer. “It is a case of life and 
death! I know he would see me if he 
knew 4 . 
“No one can see him,” replied the 
maid inexorably. ‘We have the doc- 
tor’s orders.” 

He heard the sound of a ‘sharp, 
smothered exclamation, a despairing 
sob, and growled in his throat as he 
heaved his huge bulk upright in the 
bed. 

“Who’s there?” he shouted in the big 
bass voice that had helped to make him 
famous. “Who's wanting me? Min- 
nie, let that woman, whoever she is, 
come up here!” 

There was a brief interval of silence, 
a rustle, the sharp closing of a door, 
then swift feet on the stairs. A mo- 
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ment later the door of his room was 
thrown open, and a woman, slender 
and girlish-looking, with a shawl over 
her head, and a white, desperate face, 
rushed across the room and dropped on 
her knees by the bed. 

“Jennie!” he ejaculated. “Why, 
Jennie, is it you? What’s the matter, 
girl? What has happened to you?” 

The young woman raised her wild, 
tear-stained face and gulped back the 
sobs that shook her. 

“It’s Jim, Mr. Crowther,” she panted 
in a hoarse whisper, “it’s Jim * She 
shuddered and stopped, hiding her face 
in the shawl that covered her shoul- 
ders. 

Bill Crowther leaned forward and 
laid his big, hairy hand on her head. 
“There, there, Jennie,” he soothed, 
“take it easy, don’t be so excited! 
What’s the matter, girl? Has Jim met 
with an accident—been killed Re 

The woman sprang to her feet, 
wrung her hands and broke into a sob- 
bing cry. “Oh, no,” she moaned, “it’s 
not. that, it’s not that! God knows I 
would almost rather it had been that 
than this other!” 

“What is it, then?” 

She stood for a moment, her eyes 
on the carpet, her hand pressed against 
her lips. Then coming a step nearer 
to the bed, she whispered: “Jim has 
been indicted.” 

Jim 


“Indicted ? 
for ?” 

“For the murder of Richard Hight- 
man.” 

“Richard Hightman! What, 
Hightman? Ezra Hightman’s 
When did that happen?” 

“Ten days ago. On the fourteenth 
of August.” 

For a moment Crowther was silent. 
“T have heard nothing of this,” he said, 
after an instant’s reflection, “it must 
have happened when I was so ill. How 
was he killed ?” 

“He—fell—into the bin when they 
were loading wheat—and was drawn 
down into the chute and smothered,” 
she answered gaspingly. 

Crowther uttered an exclamation. 
“But how did Jim come to be con- 








indicted? What 
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son? 
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nected with it?” he asked quickly. 
“Why did they suspect him?” 

The woman did not answer. Her lip 
was drawn in between her teeth, her 
hands gripped hard together on her 
bosom, and her whole body shaken by 
convulsive trembling. 

Crowther cast a searching glance at 
her. 

Her big gray eyes, hollow and red- 
rimmed, were fixed on the wall oppo- 
site, and in them he saw terror, bewil- 
derment, and something beside—some- 
thing which he could not understand. 

He knew the girl well. She had been 
a servant in his house for several years 
before she had married James Walker, 
and he remembered her as a light- 
hearted, merry girl, affectionate and 
capable, of good principles, and consid- 
erable refinement. She was a woman 
now, and the keen eyes that had looked 
upon so much human misery saw that 
she had suffered. 

“When was Jim indicted?” he asked 
her presently. 

She started, then looked at him 
blankly. Her mind was upon some pic- 
ture that he could not see. A picture 
that blanched her thin cheeks and filled 
her eyes with terror. 

“What?” she whispered. 
you ask me?” 

“a asked you when Jim was in- 
dicted.’ 

“Yesterday.” 

“Have they arrested him ?” 

“Yes. They came and—and 
him away this morning.” 

For a moment Crowther remained 
looking at her fixedly. Then he said 
suddenly: “Look here, Jennie, what do 
you know about this matter? How 
much do you know? If I am going to 
be any help to you I must know the 
truth.” 

The woman turned to him swiftly. 

“T will tell you the truth, Mr. 
Crowther,” she cried, “all I know of it 
—but I know very little. It is what I 
don’t know that is killing me!” she con- 
cluded in a choking whisper. 

Crowther motioned to a chair beside 
the bed, and she sank into it weakly, 
covering her face with her hands. She 


“What did 


took 


























remained so for a time, as if trying to 
gather strength for what lay before 
her; then raising her head she said 
with forced calmness: “I told you that 
I knew little about it, and that is true. 
It—it happened on a Thursday morn- 
ing. Jim went away to work the same 
as usual at seven o'clock, but he came 
home about eleven as white as death, 
and so sick and faint that he could 
scarcely stand. He told me that Dick 
had been killed that morning at the ele- 
vator.” 

“Did he tell you how it happened?” 

“No; it seemed as if he just couldn’t 
talk about it. He laid down on the 
sofa for a while with his hands over 
his eyes and groaned and groaned, and 
then he got up and went out, and I 
didn’t see him again until ‘most morn- 
ing.” 

“Were Jim and Dick Hightman 
great friends?” asked Crowther. “Was 
Jim very fond of him?” 

“Fond of him?” The woman looked 
up with a quiet, almost a breathless, ex- 
clamation. ‘Fond of Richard? No, 
he hated him.” 

From under the shadow of his bushy 
eyebrows Crowther shot a quick glance 
at her, and his steely gray eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“Hated him! Why?” 

A faint color flushed up into her face. 
She avoided his eyes and answered 
with a quick, hurried enunciation: “Oh, 
because he—I don’t know—for a good 
many reasons. He was always bossing 
Jim around and interfering with his 
work, for one thing. He thought that 
because he was the son of the proprie- 
tor of the elevator that he owned the 
whole thing—men and all—and that he 
knew more about it than anybody. And 
he didn’t. Dick was a fool at business. 
Jim knew far more about the work, 
was a far more capable man than he 
was. Mr. Hightman knew that. That 
was the reason he would never let Jim 
leave when he wanted to.” 

“Did Jim want to leave?” 

“Yes, sir. He told me several times 
that he thought he would have to leave, 
that he couldn’t get along with Dick.” 
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“Did he and Dick ever have an open 
quarrel?” 

The woman’s eyes fell. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered in a voice 
that was but little above a whisper, 
“they had a violent quarrel——” She 
paused abruptly. 

“When ?” 

“Two days before—before Richard 
was killed.” - 

She broke off, shuddering, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. As she 
did so the shawl she wore fell back- 
ward from her shoulders, and Crow- 
ther glanced at her keenly, then turned 
his head away with a heavy sigh. 

The sound recalled her from her own 
misery and turned her thoughts to him. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how-cruel and 
thoughtless I have been! I have been 
thinking only of ourselves and our own 
trouble, and forgot that you were sick 
and that I would tire you. Forgive 
me, Mr. Crowther, please forgive me. 
I know that I should not have come 
here to worry you, but I was nearly 
crazy; I didn’t know what to do, who 
else to go to in my trouble! We are 
so poor, Jim and I, we have no friends, 
no money, nobody in all this world we 
could turn to for help but you. But 
you and Mrs. Crowther were always so 
good to me that I thought I would 
come to you now. I know that you 
are sick—that you cannot defend Jim 
yourself—but I thought you would ad- 
vise me, tell me what to do, who I 
could go to.” 

While she spoke Crowther stared 
straight before him, his eyes fixed upon 
the trees that waved outside his win- 
dow. When she ceased he remained 
silent, his bushy brows drawn down 
over his eyes, his big square chin sun- 
ken on his breast, his lower lip closed 
with a grim upward push. 

She stood looking at him for a mo- 
— then leaned forward over the 
ed. 

“I must save him, Mr. Crowther!’ 
she cried passionately, in a low, intense 
voice. “I must save him! Not for his 


sake alone—or mine—but—there is a 
child coming—and its father must not 
be called—a murderer.” 
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“Plunging down the stairs, came one of our men, shrieking with all his 


might: ‘Shut off the power!” 


Her husky, quivering voice fell, and 
the last word was spoken in a horror- 
stricken whisper. 

A quiver passed over Crowther’s big 


rugged face. For another instant he 
brooded silently. Then raising himself 
in the bed, he lifted his head and 
squared his shoulders defiantly. 

“And he shall not be—if I can help 
it,” he said in a voice that reverberated 
through the quiet house. 


Jennie Walker 
started. With wide 
eyes and open lips 
she bent toward 
him, hope, doubt, 
fear, struggling in 
her face. 

“You 
will 

“Yes, Jennie,” 
Crowther’s voice 
rang out with all its 
old _ domineering 
firmness. “I mean 
that I will defend 
Jim myself, and 
clear him of this 
charge—if it is pos- 
sible to do it.” 

A sobbing cry 
burst from the wo- 
man’s lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Crow- 
ther, how good, how 
good of you! Oh, 
but you can’t, you 
can’t, you are sick, 
suffering, you are 
not able to do it! 
And we have no 
money, Mr. Crow- 
ther, we could not 
pay you 

“I did not ask you 
for money, Jennie,” 
Crowther answered 
quietly, with a light 
in his eyes which 
she could not then 
understand. ‘There 
are some services 
for which money 
cannot pay.” 

He paused for a 
moment and pressed his hand against 
his breast. Then, with a gentler ex- 
pression than she had ever seen before 
on the strong, big-boned face, he con- 
tinued: “You are a good girl, Jennie, 
and were a faithful friend to us when 
you worked for us here before you 
married Jim. I can’t forget that now. 
Perhaps,” he added after a moment’s 
silence, “perhaps I can never do much 
more in this world, and I could do no 


mean—you 


” 
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better thing with the poor remnant of 
my life than to save your husband for 
you—to make my last stand in pre- 
serving a father to his unborn child.” 


CHAPTER II. 


On the morning that the case of The 
State against James T. Walker came 
on for trial the courthouse of Suffolk 
County was packed to suffocation. 

Ezra Hightman, the father of the 
murdered man, was one of its oldest 
and most respected citizens, and the 
son had grown up there from his in- 
fancy. Walker, too, was w ell known in 
the community, and interest in the trial 
ran at fever heat. As the side door of 
the courtroom opened and the sheriff 
came in with the prisoner a buzz and 
hum passed through the crowded au- 
dience, and heads w ere turned and 
necks craned to get a view of the tall, 
good-looking young fellow, who, with 
a set, colorless face and downcast eyes, 
took his place in the prisoner’s dock. 

One side of the long table inside the 
inclosure reserved for counsel was oc- 
cupied by the attorneys for the prosecu- 
tion. The chairs at the other side were 
vacant. 

Toward these vacant chairs the eyes 
of both attorneys and spectators turned 
frequently, and through the courtroom 
circulated a puzzled whisper. 

When court convened the seats were 
still vacant. 

A moment later the sound of shuf- 
fling feet was heard upon the stairs, the 
doors of the courtroom were thrown 
open, and four men entered carrying a 
stretcher upon which lay the great form 
of William Crowther. 

Slowly and with painful effort he 
raised himself to a sitting position, then 
waving aside those who sprang forward 
to help him, he tottered to his feet and 
took his place at the counsel table. 

The professional black broadcloth 
Prince Albert of an earlier day cov- 
ered his shrunken shoulders, he wore 
his accustomed turndown collar and 
black string tie, and the bushy hair 
was thrown carelessly back from his 
lined, rugged face. 
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Ignoring the buzz of surprise, the 
glances of palpable consternation that 
greeted his arrival, he bowed to the 
court with old-fashioned courtesy, then 
with a wave of his big, powerful hand, 
signified that the case was to proceed. 

During the impaneling of the jury he 
sat back in his chair, apparently gath- 
ering his strength and reserving his 
forces, while his assistant, Calvin 
Wright, attended to the selection of the 
jurors. 

At times the big, gaunt hand, blue 
with an unnatural pallor of palm and 
nails, made small notes on a pad which 
lay before him on the table. At times 
the lowered lids were raised and the 
rugged face was lighted up by a flash 
of the piercing gray eyes as he scanned 
some juror keenly, or whispered a ques- 
tion or suggestion to his assistant. 

During the opening statement of the 
prosecutor to the jury he sat with half- 
closed eyes; but an occasional twitch 
of a muscle, a gleam under the lowered 
lids, a movement of the colorless fin- 
gers, showed that not a word or point 
escaped him. 

The first witness put upon the stand 
by the prosecution was the father of 
the murdered man. 

He was a small, thin old gentleman, 
with sparse gray hair and a wrinkled, 
kindly face, now pale and drawn with 
sorrow. 

He moved to the witness chair with 
a halting step, and as he took his place 
sighed heavily. 

He testified that his name was Ezra 
Hightman, that his age was sixty-three 
years, and that he was the owner and 
proprietor of the business known as the 
Hightman Elevator Company. That he 
bought and sold grain at his elevator 
on Dyke Street, in Castor, Suffolk 
County, and it was there that his son, 
Richard Hightman, met his death on 
the morning of August fourteenth, by 
being precipitated into the wheat bin 
while the grain was running. 

“Will you describe the construction 
and operation of the interior of your 
elevator to the court and jury, Mr. 
Hightman?” asked the prosecutor. 

The old gentleman bent his head 
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courteously. Then, turning toward the 
jury box, he went on in his broken, sor- 
rowful voice: “Our elevator is a very 
ordinary one. When the grain is 
brought in, the wagons are driven onto 
a dump, where the wheat is discharged 
into the grain pit or receiving bins. 
When the machinery is started the 
grain is carried up on a belt having 
buckets at short intervals, to the top 
of the elevator, where it is cleaned by 
the fanning mills and then dropped into 
the shipping bins. These shipping 
bins ” His voice broke, a sort of 
shudder passed through his frame, and 
for a moment he was silent, his eyes 
cast down, struggling with his emotion. 
Then, mastering himself he resumed: 
“The shipping bins are triangular in 
shape, broad at the top and narrow at 
the bottom, where they open into the 
loading spout or chute that carries the 
grain down to the cars. As many acci- 
dents have occurred in elevators by 
having these shipping bins open while 
the grain was running, I conceived the 
idea of avoiding them by having a sort 
of sliding or trapdoor made to cover the 
top of the shipping bin. This door was 
fastened with a lock, and the key to it 
was always kept by one person. 

“What happened at your elevator out 
of the ordinary on the morning of the 
fourteenth of August?” 

“My son, Richard Hightman, 
killed.” 

“Relate the circumstances, 
Mr. Hightman.” ; 

For an instant the old gentleman re- 
mained silent, gripping the arm of the 
chair. Then he said huskily: “We had 
a big consignment of wheat to ship out 
that day, and got the power started 
early. I was in my office, and I sup- 
pose had been at work about an hour 
when all at once I heard a horrible, 
blood-curdling yell. This was followed 
by more cries, and then the sound of 
feet clattering down the stairs. I jerked 
open the office door and rushed out. 
The first person I saw was James 
Walker.” 

“Was this James Walker an em- 
ployee in your elevator ?” 

“Yes, sir. He had worked for us for 
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three years. He was standing at the 
foot of the stairs, holding on to the 
hand rail, and his face was as white as 
that of a corpse. I didn’t have time to 
speak to him, for iust behind him, 
plunging down the stairs, came one of 
our men, shrieking with all his might: 
‘Shut off the power, shut off the pow- 
er! Mr. Richard has fallen into the 
shipping bin!” 

The witness paused and covered his 
quivering face with his hands. The 
courtroom was almost as silent as if it 
had been empty, and Jennie Walker, 
leaning forward with an agonized ex- 
pression on her face, moaned aloud as 
she pressed her hands against her 
breast. 

“IT don’t know what I did or said 
then, but I, and.I believe Walker, too, 
began to run, shouting to the engineer 
to stop the engine and close the chutes. 
I—I don’t remember much after that,” 
he went on in a voice of infinite pathos, 

“only that they found my son in the 
grain, drawn down by the suction into 
the mouth of the chute, and that he was 
quite dead when they brought him to 
me.” 

“What position did your son occupy 
in your elevator, Mr. Hightman?” 
asked the prosecutor, when the witness 
had in a measure recovered himself. 

“He had no defined position. He 
was there to help me, and he did what- 
ever seemed necessary.” 

“Were he and this young Walker 
on friendly terms?” 

The old man hesitated an instant be- 
fore replying. He cast a sorrowful 
glance at the bowed head of the young 
man in the dock, then answered reluc- 
tantly: “No, sir, not entirely friendly. 
They had frequently had slight differ- 
ences in my presence, and two days be- 
fore Richard was—before the tragedy 
—they had a violent quarrel.” 

“What was this quarrel about ?” 

“It was about some trouble that we 
had a few weeks before in the elevator. 
A man by the name of Harris who was 
working for us got his right arm 
crushed. He sued and got damages 
against us. Walker had been drinking 
a good deal just before the accident, 
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and Richard claimed that it was caused 
by his négligence. On the day they 
hac the quarrel I refer to, Richard ac- 
cused him of it. Walker got very an- 
gry, and the lie was passed between 
them. They had hot words, and Wal- 
ker sprang at Richard to strike him. I 
interfered, and they parted. Walker 
immediately wrote out his resignation 
and brought it to me, but as I happened 
to know that Richard was wrong, and 
that the accident had been caused by 
the carelessness of another man, I[ 
would not accept it.” 

“You say you knew that the accident 
was caused by the carelessness of an- 
other man?” 

“Yes, sir. Walker himself con- 
vinced me of it. He took me to the 
spot where the accident occurred, and 
in the presence of all the hands dem- 
onstrated to me just how it happened. 
I was very much shocked and grieved 
by Harris’ disablement, and severely 
reprimanded the man whose careless- 
ness had caused it. I also docked his 
wages and made him pay Harris’ doc- 
tor bill.” 

“Who was the man whom you con- 
sidered responsible for the accident?” 

“He was our engineer. His name is 
Orr.” 

“Did you ever know of your son and 
James Walker having any other trouble 
than the quarrel you have related, Mr. 
Hightman ?” 

“No, sir; no outright quarrel. They 
have not seemed friendly to each other, 
however, for some time.” 

“Did you ever know of any jealousy 
that existed between them?” 

“No, sir. There may have been at 
one time, but I knew nothing about it.” 

“Mr. Hightman, in the work that 
your son did about the elevator was he 
in the habit of going up to the place 
where the shipping bins were located 
every morning?” 

“No, not every morning. But it was 
his habit to go up to the tower to look 
things over before we started loading.” 

“Who had charge of the floor where 
the shipping bins were located ?” 

“Mr. Walker.” 
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“Was there usually any one else on. 
that floor?” 

“No, sir. The tower was only dim- 
ly lighted, no one else had any business 
up there, and, to my knowledge, no one 
was in the habit of going up there but 
my son and Mr. Walker.” 

“Did Walker know that Richard 
Hightman was in the habit of going up 
there to look things over before you be- 
gan loading?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did any of the other employees of 
the elevator know of this custom of 
Richard Hightman’s ?” 

“T think not, sir. We have not a 
very large force, and every man has his 
own work to attend to. This custom 
of Richard’s was a comparatively re- 
cent one, and I am quite positive that 
none of the men knew of it but 
Walker.” 

“Mr. Hightman, this trapdoor that 
you spoke of, is it so located that a per- 
son coming up the stairs in the dark 
and not knowing it was open, would 
be apt to walk into it?” 

“Yes, sir. They would be almost 
sure to do so.” 

“Who had charge of this door?” 

“Mr. Walker.” 

“And who carried the key to this 
door?” 

“James Walker.” 


CHAPTER III. 


When the stir and rustle that fol- 
lowed the testimony of the witness had 
subsided, William Crowther drew him- 
self erect in his chair. 

“T have only a few questions to ask 
in cross-examination, Mr. Hightman,” 
he said, with deep feeling in his voice. 
“T believe you said on direct examina- 
tion that in the case of the accident to 
the man Harris you found that one 
of your employees was to blame?” 

Mes. sit.’ 

“Who was this employee?” 

“His name is Orr, sir. He is our en- 
gineer.” 

“Was this man Orr greatly incensed 
by your condemnation ?” 

“Yes, sir; I understand that he was. 
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He was very angry at having his wages 
docked, and as he was a poor man he 
protested violently against meeting the 
doctor’s bill.” 

“Did he protest to you?” 

“Yes; but not violently. Afterward, 
outside the office, he became furious, 
and attacked Walker about it.” 

Crowther narrowed his eyes and 
stroked his square chin. 

“Now, about this trapdoor, Mr. 
Hightman. You say that it was always 
kept locked ?” 
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He pointed with his blackened finger straight at 
David Orr. 


“Wes, Sir.” 

“What kind ‘of a lock did this door 
have upon it?” 

“It was a lock that I had once had 
on my boathouse. It is a padlock with 
a peculiar kind of a key to it.” 

“Who had charge of this key?” 

“Walker. He always éarried it with 
a bunch of other keys that were at- 
tached to a light chain fastened to his 
belt and carried in his back pocket.” 

“Could you identify that key ?” 

“Yes, sir, I could.” 

“Is that it?” holding up a rather 
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small key with peculiarly curved ward 

notches. 

The old gentleman put on his g!=sses 
and examined it attentively. “Yes, sir, 
I think that is the key.” 

“That is all, Mr. Hightman.” 

When the grain dealer left the stand 
the prosecution called in rapid succes- 
sion a number of witnesses to corrob- 
orate his testimony in regard to the un- 
friendly relations which existed be- 
tween Richard Hightman and James 
Walker, the quarrel which took place 
between them in the office, and that he 
alone was in charge of the shipping 
bins and carried the key to the trap- 
door. 

— When a poor-looking 
i <a woman with a frowzy 
is hat and a baby in her 

arms was called to the 

stand, the wife of the prisoner was seen 
to start violently and drew in her 
breath with a smothered exclamation. 

The woman testified that her name 
was Parsons, that her occupation was 
that of a washwoman, and that on 
Wednesday, August thirteenth, she 
was at the home of the prisoner, James 
Walker, doing their family washing. 

“It was a wet day,” she continued, 
“and I didn’t get done as early as 
usual. I was in the kitchen finishing 
up the ironing when Mr. Walker came 
home to supper. He seemed to be in a 
bad temper, and I think had _ been 
drinking a little. The door between 
the dining room and kitchen was -open, 
and I heard him say something about 
Dick Hightman. I heard Mrs. Walker 
exclaim, sort of impatient-like, and say: 
‘Why, Jim, how perfectly ridiculous! 
You know all that was over years ago. 
Dick Hightman is no more to me than 
the greatest stranger.’ Mr. Walker in- 
terrupted her, and kind of raised his 
voice, and said that he knew that Dick 
Hightman was in love with her yet, and 
meant to take her from him if he could, 
and that if he ever caught him hanging 
around their home that he would ‘fix’ 
him good and proper. Mrs. Walker 
cried out: ‘Why, Jim, you goose, don’t 
you know that nobody could ever take 
me from you, that I care for nobody 
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but you?’ But Mr. Walker would not 
listen to her. He seemed to get mad- 
der and madder, and after a while Mrs. 
Walker got up and shut the door. I 
couldn’t hear what they said after that, 
but their voices were loud and angry, 
and I knew they were having a quarrel. 
At last I heard Mr. Walker go out and 
bang the front door, and after a while 
Mrs.Walker came out into the kitchen 
and I saw that she had been crying. 
She paid me and told me to go home, 
that she would finish the ironing; so I 
left, and that’s all I know about it.” 

During this testimony the courtroom 
had again grown very quiet, and at its 
close a breath like a great sigh passed 
over it, while many sympathetic eyes 
were turned upon the young wife of 
the prisoner, who, with face bowed in 
her hands, sat as motionless as a statue. 

The next witness called by the prose- 
cution was the engineer, David Orr. 

He was a dark-browed, sullen-faced 
man, with a two days’ growth of blue- 
black stubbly beard upon his jaws, and 
a pair of small, glittering eyes under 
heavy jet-black brows. 

He testified that he was thirty-two 
years old, an engineer by trade, and 
that he had been working for the 
Hightman Elevator Company for four 
years. He said that he knew the pris- 
oner, who had worked at the elevator 
for three of the four years that he had 
been there, and that he had been in the 
office on the morning of the twelfth of 
August, when Walker and Richard 
Hightman had their quarrel. 

“T went out just before Walker, and 
was standin’ near the scales when he 
come out of the office. He was so mad 
that he was white, and he shook his 
fist at the office door and said that he’d 
get even with Dick Hightman yet if 
it took the rest of his life to do it.” 

Crowther, sunk low in his chair, with 
his elbow on the table and his head sup- 
ported wearily on his hand, suddenly 
raised his lids, and from his half-closed 
eyes there shot a gleam as sharp and 
keen as the flash of a bared rapier. 

“Where were you at the time the 
tragedy occurred?” asked the prosecu- 
tor. 


“In the engine room on the ground 
floor, where it was my business to be,” 
answered the witness in a sullen growl. 

“Go on and tell what you know about 
what occurred at the elevator on the 
morning of August fourteenth.” 

“Well, as I said before, I was down 
in the engine room’’tendin’ to my busi- 
ness. I had a good head of steam on 
and the wheat was goin’ through the 
chute flyin’. I don’t know how long 
we'd been at work, but not very long, 
when all at once I heard an awful yell, 
then more yells, and then I heard peo- 
ple running and shouting. I knew 
something must have happened, and I 
run upstairs. I met Jim Walker on the 
stairs running down, and Mr. Hight- 
man behind him, and Mr. Hightman 
was yelling like a madman: ‘Shut off 
the power, shut off the power!’ I never 
stopped to ask no questions, but run 
back as fast as I could an’ shut off the 
power and closed the chutes. Then I 
run back upstairs. They was all up 
at the top diggin’ in the wheat in the 
shippin’ bin by this time, and some- 
body told me that Mr. Richard had 
fallen or been pushed into the bin, and 
was drawn down into the chute and 
smothered.” ™ 

When the prosecutor had finished 
with the witness Crowther leaned for- 
ward in his chair. 

“You say you have worked in the 
Hightman Elevator four years?” he be- 
gan his cross-examination. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“How long have you known this 
prisoner here?” 

“*Bout three years. 
come to the elevator.” 

“Did you ever have any trouble with 
him ?” 

“No,sir.”” 

“You never had any row with Wal- 
ker ?” 

“No, sir. I never liked Walker, no 
more than Mr. Richard did, but I never 
had no trouble with him.” 

“Do you remember an accident that 
occurred at the elevator some months 
ago in which a man by the name of 
Harris was hurt?” 

Ves. sit 2 a0.” 


Iever since he 
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“Who was held responsible for that 
accident ?” 

Crowther’s gaze was fixed intently 
upon the man’s face as he answered: 
“Mr. Richard held that Walker was re- 
sponsible for it, but Mr. Hightman 
blamed me.” 

“Who was it that called Mr. Hight- 
man’s attention to the manner m which 
the accident occurred?” 

“Jim Walker.” 

“And you had to pay the doctor’s 
bill and got your wages docked for it, 
did you?” 

Under the inky brows of the witness 
a black scowl gathered. “Yes, I did,” 
he muttered. “And me a poor man 
with a family to keep!” 

“What time are you in the habit of 
getting to work in the morning?” 

“At seven o’clock.” 

“And what time did you get to the 
elevator on the morning that Richard 
Hightman was killed ?” 

“At the same time as usual.” 

“Who else was at the elevator when 
you got there?” 

“No one.” 

“Sure about that? 
else around there?” 

The witness stirred a bit uneasily in 
his chair under the fire of questions that 
were shot at him, as sharp and short as 
the bark of a revolver. 

“No, sir. The other fellers didn’t 
mostly get down until seven-thirty.” 

“And you were there alone?” 

“Yes, sir. I was cleanin’ out my 
boiler and getting my fire started.” 

Crowther paused a moment. Then 
leaning forward he exclaimed sudden- 
ly: “Do you know a man by the name 
of Neally ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” 

“Yes, a kind of a friend.” 

“Does he work at the elevator?” 

Ses. Sit.’ 

“What does he do there?” 

“Odd jobs. Sometimes shovelin’ and 
sometimes haulin’.” 

“Did you see him on the morning of 
the fourteenth ?” 

“T reckon I did; yes, sir.” 

“What time?” 


Wasn’t any one 
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“I don’t know. There wasn’t no 
clock handy, and my gold watch was 
at the jeweler’s,” replied the witness 
sarcastically. 

“Then you don’t know what time 
you first saw him on the morning of 
the fourteenth ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How long was it after you got there 
that the other men came?” 

“Not long. Half an hour, mebbe.” 

Again Crowther paused. The wit- 
ness shifted his position, resting his el- 
bow on his knee and fumbling with the 
bedraggled scarf about his neck. 

“Do you know a saloon on Front 
Street called the ‘Brown Jug,’ Orr?” 
asked Crowther suddenly. 

“Yes, sir. I guess most workingmen 
around here knows about that.” 

“Do you ever go there?” 

“Occasionally ; yes, sir.” 

“What for?” 

The man grinned. 
of beer.” 

“You sometimes drink there with a 
friend, do you?” 

The witness glanced at him sus- 
piciously out of,the corners of his small, 
glittering eyes. 

“Well, sometimes ; yes, sir.” 

“And you were in the habit of going 
there occasionally on up to the four- 
teenth of August?” 

“Once in a while; yes, sir.” 

“Do you remember of being there on 
the evening of August ninth?” 

The witness replied that he did not. 

“Sure that you were not there in the 
back room of the Brown Jug on Sat- 
urday evening, August ninth?” 

The man moved in his chair, leaned 
forward, and then back, and moistened 
his lips with the tip of his tongue. 

“T don’t remember. I might have 
been there. I often drop in there of a 
Saturday evening.” 

“That will do, Orr, that’s all for the 
present,” said Crowther, leaning back 
in his chair. 

When Orr had taken his seat the 
prosecuting attorney rose to his feet 
and stood for a moment looking im- 
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pressively about the courtroom. Then, 

















“Call Edward Neally,” he said in an 
important tone. 

The witness, a short, thin man, with 
a retreating forehead and weak chin, a 
pimply face, and small white-lashed 
eyes set close together over the bridge 
of a sharp, thin nose, was brought into 
the courtroom and took the witness 
chair. 

He testified in a squeaking voice that 
for three months preceding the tragedy 
at the elevator he had been employed 
there as a shoveler and general utility 
man. That he knew both the prisoner 
at the bar and Richard Hightman, and 
that he was at the elevator on the 
morning of August fourteenth. That 
on that day he had gone to work early, 
and needing some sacks that had been 
stored away in the tower had gone up- 
stairs to get them. 

“It was kind of dark up there,” he 
continued, “but I didn’t need no light. 
The sacks was piled up in one corner, 
and I went straight to ’em and was 
just pickin’ out what I needed when I 
heard some one comin’ up the stairs. I 
didn’t think nothin’ of it when I seen 
Walker come up, ’cause it was his busi- 
ness to be there. I was just straighten- 
in’ up to say good mornin’ to him when 
I seen him sort of stagger. ‘Drunk,’ 
thinks I to myself, ‘sa-ay, this here 
ain’t a pretty place for a man with a 
bun when the wheat’s a-runnin’, and 
I sits down on the sacks to watch him.” 

While the witness was speaking, 
Crowther’s eyes turned toward Jennie 
Walker. She was sitting forward on 
the bare edge of her chair, her hands 
locked together under her chin, and a 
look of horror, anguish, and fear 
whitening her cheeks and widening her 
eyes. 

“After a bit,” went on the witness, “I 
see that he wasn’t very drunk, just sort 
o’ wobbly. But his eyes looked wild 
and his face was as white as putty. 
He kep’ kind of muttering to himself- 
like, and by an’ by he pulled a key out 
of his pocket and held it in his hand. 
It was a sort of a little key, and was 
with a lot of others that he had on a 
chain. He stood there half a minute, 
mebbe, lookin’ at it, ‘and then he 
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stooped down and unlocked the trap- 
door. ‘I'll fix him,’ I heard him say to 
hisself while he was unlockin’ it, ‘I’ll 
fix Dick Hightman this time, damn 
him!’ Them was the very words he 
said, beggin’ your pardon, judge, for 
speakin’ so in court. The machinery 
was goin’ by this time, and I reckon 
there must have been about twenty feet 
of grain in the bins. I seen him open 
the trapdoor and lay it back. Then he 
stood still a minute listenin’, and then 
went downstairs.” 

“Leaving the trapdoor open over the 
running grain?” 

The courtroom was so still that the 
voice of the prosecutor echoed through 
it hollowly. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Go on. What did you do?” 

“T didn’t do nothin’. I didn’t know 
what to do. I never knew that Mr. 
Richard come up there in the morn- 
ing, I didn’t think nobody ever come 
up there but Walker. While I was sit- 
tin’ there kind o’ dazed-like I heard 
steps on the stairs again, and I thought 
he was comin’ back. In a minute I 
seen that it wasn’t Walker, but Mr. 
Richard. ‘Walker,’ he calls out, 
sharp-like, ‘are you here?’ As I said 
before, it was dark up there, and a per- 
son comin’ up out of the bright daylight 
could hardly see at all. Mr. Richard 
was always quick in his motions, and 
before I could jump up or yell out or 
say a word he come leapin’ up the 
stairs, took a step or two forward, 
tripped over the trapdoor, and went 
right down into the rushin’ grain.” 

A shudder ran through the court- 
room, and the silence—a_ silence in 
which a pin could have been heard to 
fall—was broken by a sharp, agonized 
cry. The lawyers started from their 
chairs, and the bailiff rushed forward. 
With outstretched arms he caught the 
sinking form as it fell to the floor. The 
prisoner’s wife had fainted. 


CHAPTER IV. 


When court convened the following 
morning, and Crowther, looking weak 
and shattered, was brought in on his 
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stretcher, many sympathetic glances 
were turned upon him. 

“I’m afraid the old man has got a 
losing fight on his hands this time,” 
said one attorney to another. 

“Yes, I guess he has. It certainly 
looks that way,” was the reply. “Too 
bad, too, for he looks to me as if this 
would be about his last stand.” 

When the crier opened court Crow- 
ther took his place at the counsel table, 
and though he was very pale and 
breathed with apparent difficulty his 
voice had its old undaunted ring when 
he called the last witness to the stand 
for cross-examination. 

“You say that your name is Neally ?” 
he thundered at him. 


“Ves, sir,’ returned the witness. 
“Edward Neally.” 
“Did you ever go by any other 


name ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

From under the white lashes of his 
weak blue eyes the witness darted a 
startled glance at his questioner. 

“Never went by the name of Jack 
Scanlon, did you? 

“No, sir.’ 

“How long have you been working 
at Mr. Hightman’s elevator?” 

“About six months.” 

“Did you know this prisoner here?” 

“Ves, sir:” 

“What is your business 
Hightman’s elevator?” 

“IT suppose I’m what you would call 
a roustabout.” 

“What time do you usually 
work in the morning ?” 

“At seven o'clock.” 

“What time did you get to work on 
the morning of the late tragedy at the 
elevator.” 

“At the usual hour.” 


at Mr. 


get to 


“That is, you were not there, you 
say, until seven o'clock.” 
“Yes, sir. Maybe a few minutes 


after.” 

“Was there any one else at the eleva- 
tor when you got there?” 

“No one but our engineer, 
corr” 

“You know Orr, do you?” 

“Tes, sir.” 


Dave 
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“How long have you known him ?” 

“About five years.’ 

“As a matter of fact, wasn’t it this 
man Orr that got you your position at 
the elevator ?” 

“N—ye—well, not exactly. He told 
me about the vacancy.” 

“And you and he have been cronies 
for five years?” 

“Well, not cronies maybe, friends.” 

“Do you and Orr ever take a drink 
together ?” 

“Once in a while; yes, sir.” 

“Do you know a saloon by the name 
of the Brown Jug?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you and Orr in the habit of 
frequenting that saloon together ?” 

“We have gone there together some- 
times ; yes, sir.” 

“Do you remember being there on 
the evening of August ninth?” 

The lean, pimply face of the witness 
colored. 

“No, sir, I don’t remember.” 

“Do you remember being in the back 
room of that saloon on the evening of 
August the eleventh ?” 

The witness did not at once answer. 
He glanced up under his rapidly wink- 
ing ‘white eyelashes, then down again 
at his twisting fingers, and his face 
whitened. 

“I—I don’t know—I don’t remem- 
ber,” he answered confusedly. 

“Then you don’t remember a conver- 
sation you and Orr had there on the 
evening of August ninth, and another 
conversation on the evening of August 
eleventh?” 

“N—no, sir.” 

Crowther remained silent a moment, 
his piercing gray eyes fastened upon 
the man’s face. Then he rose slowly 
and heavily to his feet. Supporting 
himself by leaning both hands on the 
table, he bent toward the witness. 

“Perhaps I can refresh your memory 
a trifle,” he said, in a voice that pene- 
trated to the farthest corner of the 
courtroom. Then putting his hand in 
his pocket he drew from it a small 
grayish white object and held it on the 
palm of his hand. 
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“Did you ever see that before ?”’ 
thundered. 

The witness raised his head, and 
gazing at the object extended toward 
him, drew a quick, sharp breath, while 
every particle of color fled from his 
face. 

Crowther waited a moment, then re- 
peated his question in a voice that 
brooked no equivocation, 

“Y—yes,” the witness replied, in a 
voice that was scarcely audible. 

“Where?” came the next question 
like a battering-ram. 

“In—a Dave Orr had it.” 

“It was found,” said Crowther quiet- 
ly, “under a chair in the back room of 
the Brown Jug, just after two men had 
left there on the night of August 
eleventh. I thought you might remem- 
ber it.” And he held up before the 
eyes of the jury the impression of a 
lock, made in putty. 

As other witnesses were brought 
upon the stand by the prosecution, 
Crowther let them pass without cross- 
examination. To the eyes of even the 
most superficial observer it was evident 
that he was suffering. At times he 


he 





pressed his hand against his breast, at 
frequent intervals drank from a glass 
that stood on the table beside him. 
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“He yelled terrible as he went down.” 


The testimony of the prosecution was 
all in by late afternoon, and court ad- 
journed for the day when the prosecu- 
tion rested. 

At the opening of court the next 
morning, Crowther appeared more like 
his old self than he had appeared dur- 
ing the trial. 

He opened the defense with a few 
quiet but powerful sentences, then pro- 
duced something of a sensation in the 
courtroom by calling the defendant to 
the stand. 

As Walker rose from his seat and 
walked to the witness chair a rustle and 
murmur ran like an invisible wave over 
the courtroom. He was haggard and 
unshaven, his face was deeply lined, 
and he looked years older than when 
the trial began. As he took the witness 
chair his eyes turned involuntarily to 
the corner where his young wife was 
sitting, and his lips quivered. 

“Mr. Walker,” said Crowther in a 
deep, impressive voice, rising and 
standing before him, “how long have 
you worked in Mr.. Hightman’s eleva- 
tor?” 

“Three years.” 

“Did you ever have any disagreement 
with your employer ?” 

“With Mr. Hightman? 


No, sir. 
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Mr. Hightman and I always got along 
well. No one ever had any trouble with 
him. He is one of the squarest men 
to his employees and one of the finest 
men to work for that I have ever 
known.” 

“You knew his son, Richard?” 

“Yes, sir. I knew him well.” 

“Were you and he on friendly 
terms ?” 

“No, sir, not recently. Dick and I 
were friends at school, and after, but— 
but after a while something—something 
came between us and we were never 
very good friends after that.” 

A ripple of surprise ran through the 
courtroom, and the attorneys for the 
prosecution locked at each other and 
smiled. 

Crowther meanwhile leaned back in 
his chair, his face calm and untroubled. 

Across the room Jennie Walker 
leaned breathlessly forward, her breast 
heaving, her lips apart, her very life 
seeming to hang upon the words of her 
husband. 

“What was it that came between you 
and Richard Hightman?” asked Crow- 
ther calmly. 

The face of the prisoner flushed. 
“Must I answer that question, Mr. 
Crowther?” he asked in a low voice. 

“T would not have asked it if I did 
not want it answered,” replied Crow- 
ther quietly. 

“Well, then,” replied the prisoner, 
raising his eyes with an almost apolo- 
getic expression to those of his wife, 
“it was because we both fell in love 
with the same girl. She liked me best, 
and married me; but Dick never for- 
gave me for it.” 

“But that made no trouble between 
you after you were married, did it?” 

For a moment the young man hesi- 
tated. Then, lifting his head with a 
frank, shamed, sorrowful look, he an- 
swered: “Yes, sir, it did. I knew that 
Dick had never ceased to care for her, 
and—TI am ashamed to own up to it— 
but I was sometimes jealous of him. 
He was so much handsomer than me, 
so much livelier, and better dressed, 
and better mannered, and he had a good 
social position, which I did not. And 
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she was young, and lik.d a good time, 
and went about a great deal, and—and 
I was sometimes afraid that he would 
win her from me. Jennie knew that I 
felt that way, and sometimes we quar- 
reled about it. The very night before 
Dick was killed, we had a row about 
him, and I went out and got drunk, and 
did not come home all night.” 

A little thrill of surprise passed 
through the audience, and the attorneys 
for the prosecution looked at Crowther 
inquiringly. 

“Bill must be getting dotty,” whis- 
pered the prosecuting attorney to his 
assistant. ‘“He’s playing right into my 
hand.” 

The assistant wagged his head sage- 
ly. “Wait till he gets through,” he 
murmured. “You know Bill Crow- 
ther.” 

Crowther, in the meantime, was lean- 
ing back quietly in his chair. “Now, 
Walker,” he said, turning suddenly to- 
ward the witness and speaking in a 
deep, earnest tone, “I want you to tell 
this court and jury all you know about 
the death of Richard Hightman.” 

I'rom the opposite side of the room 
came a little gasping cry. 

Walker, pale before, now turned 
paler than ever. For a moment he was 
silent, trying to steady himself; then 
he broke out impetuously: “I don’t sup- 
pose anybody’ll believe me, but this is 
all I know about it, so help me God! 
As I just said, I quarreled with my 
wife Wednesday night, and went out 
and got full. I had been drinking some 
the day before, and I wasn’t very so- 
ber when I went to work Thursday 
morning. I knew Mr. Hightman no- 
ticed it, and I was sorry and ashamed, 
and felt bad about grieving Jennie, and 
was just about knocked out generally. 
It’s my business to be on hand at seven- 
thirty every morning, and as we had 
a big lot of grain to ship out that day 
I knew that I ought to have got there 
earlier. I was just starting upstairs to 
go to work when all of a sudden I got 
awful sick. I was about halfway up 
the stairs then, but I came down again 
and went back behind the stairs and 
lay down on a pile of sacks. I hadn’t 
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maybe I dozed off, I don’t know—when 
all at once I heard an awful yell, and 
then a lot of hollering and running. I 
jumped up and ran out, and Mr. Hight- 
man was coming out of the office door 
and some of the men were tearing down 
the stairs shouting to shut off the pow- 
er, that Dick had fallen into the ship- 
ping bin. I felt so sick and dizzy for 
a minute I nearly fainted. Then I sort 
of come to, and rushed downstairs to 
turn off the power. It was done be- 
fore I got there, and then I run up to 
the tower with the others, and we dug 
down in the wheat and got him out, but 
he was dead. That’s all I know about 
it. I didn’t kill Dick, and I haven’t any 
idea how he got into that shipping bin. 
But it was my fault, anyhow. If I'd 
kept sober and tended to my business, 
and been on my job like I’d ought to 
have been, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“How do you account for the trap- 
door being open, Mr. Walker?” de- 
manded Crowther. “I am told that,you 
always carried the key.” 

“God, I don’t know!” answered the 
witness despairingly. “I’d give a year 
of my life to be able to tell! Some 
one might have taken the key out of my 
pocket—or I might have left it on my 
desk—or—oh, my God, I don’t know— 
damn fool that I am!” 

He broke down and buried his face 
in his hands. And across the court- 
room his young wife leaned toward him 
with shining eyes and whispered with 
faltering breath: “Jim! Jim! My Jim!” 


CHAPTER V. 


When the judge’s gavel had restored 
order to the courtroom Crowther 
seemed to reflect for a moment, then 
said: “Call Albert Barlow to the 
stand.” 

Barlow, an intelligent-looking young 
fellow of about twenty-three, testified 
that he was a teamster in the employ of 
the Hightman Elevator Company, and 
had been in their employ for a little 
over a year. He said that he knew the 
prisoner, and had never known of him 
having any trouble at the elevator, ex- 


been there long, but a little while— 
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cept upon one occasion with Richard 
Hightman, and once with the engineer, 
David Orr. When asked when this 
trouble with Orr occurred, he replied 
that it came soon after the accident to 
the man Harris. 

“T didn’t hear the first of it,’’ he said, 
“because it began in the office. But I 
had just driven up on the scales and 
Mr. Walker was weighing, when Orr 
came out. He was fairly white, he was 
so mad. He went for Mr. Walker 
something fierce. He called him every 
name he could lay his tongue to, and 
said it was his fault that he—Orr—had 
got into trouble, and told him he’d ‘fix’ 
him for it, and that he’d ‘get even with 
him’ if he swung for it. Mr. Walker 
didn’t say much, only told him that he 
had to explain to Mr. Hightman how 
the accident happened, but Orr 
wouldn’t listen to him. He cursed and 
swore at him, and once he doubled up 
his fist and acted like he was going to 
strike him. But he didn’t, and pretty 
soon Mr. Walker went back into the of- 
fice. Orr stood there a while cursing 
and swearing, and then he walked 
away muttering to himself.” 

“What time were you in the habit of 
going to work, Mr. Barlow?” asked 
Crowther. 

“At seven o'clock,” replied the wit- 
ness promptly. 

“And what time did you get to the 
elevator on the morning of August 
fourteenth?” 

“T was there much earlier that morn- 
ing. We had a sick horse, and I had 
been up with him most of the night. 
About five o’clock I went home to get 
a bite of .breakfast, and when I came 
back I brought a friend of mine, Paul 
Day, a man that knows a lot about 
horses, with me to look at the horse. 
It was then about six-thirty. Just as 
we went into the barn I saw Dave Orr 
and Ed Neally come along and go into 
the elevator. I was a little surprised 
to see them so early, as neither of them 
ever come to work until seven o’clock, 
but I thought maybe Orr had some ex- 
tra job to do on his boiler or some- 
thing, and didn’t think any more about 
it.” 
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“You say Orr and Neally came to- 
gether?” asked Crowther, turning 
pointedly toward the place where the 
two witnesses sat. 

“Yes, sir, they came together. And 
they were talking in low voices to each 
other, and were so interested in what 
they were talking about that I don’t 
think they saw us at all.” 

“Did you see them again after they 
entered the building?” 

“No, sir. We were busy with the 
horse.” 

“That will do, Mr. Barlow. 
Day to the stand.” 

The witness, Day, was sworn, and 
corroborated the testimony of Barlow 
in regard to being at the elevator at 
six-thirty o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, the fourteenth of August, and see- 
ing the men Orr and Neally come to 
the elevator at that hour and enter the 
building together. Rigid cross-exami- 
nation by the prosecutor failed to shake 
the statements of either of these wit- 
nesses, and as Day left the stand a 
smile came for the first time to the lips 
of William Crowther. 

Pausing for a moment to glance 
around the courtroom, he called Simon 
Levitt to the stand. 

As a little man in a shabby coat and 
big horn-rimmed spectacles took the 
stand there was a stir of interest in the 
audience. A thrill of anticipation was 
in the air, and the spectators sat for- 
ward in their chairs and listened in- 
tently as the little man testified that his 
name was Simon Levitt, that his occupa- 
tion was that of a locksmith, and that 
his shop was in a basement on Front 
Street, near B. That on the evening 
of the sixth of August a man called 
just as he was closing up for the night 
and asked him if he could make a key 
from an impression. He said that he 
could, and the man produced a very 
good impression of a lock, made in 
putty. He made the key, which was 
a somewhat peculiar one, and because 
the filing of the ward notches interested 
him he made a second key from the im- 
pression to keep in his collection. 

“And what did you do with those 
keys?” asked Crowther. 


Paul 
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“T gave the first key and the im- 
pression from which I had made it to 
the man who ordered it from me. The 
second key I put in my safe with a lot 
of other odd keys.” 

“Do you recall when you delivered 
the key and the impression to the man 
who ordered it from you?” 

“Yes, sir. It was nearly a week after 
it was ordered. I had other work on 
hand and could not get it done. He 
was there to get it twice before it was 
finished. I delivered it to him about 
half-past eight on the evening of the 
eleventh of August.” 

“Did you ever make any use of the 
other key you made from the impres- 
sion ?” 

A little shock of surprise ran through 
the courtroom as the witness answered: 
“Ves, sir.” 

“What use?” 

James Walker, with a strained, tense 
face, in which a light of hope began to 
dawn, leaned forward, and his wife, 
her hands pressed against her breast, 
bent toward the witness as if she would 
have snatched the words from his lips. 

In the front of the courtroom the en- 
gineer, David Orr, was a sickly, yellow- 
ish white beneath his stubble of blue- 
black beard, and the witness Neally 
shook and shivered in his chair. 

“To what use, Mr. Levitt,’ Crow- 
ther’s great voice repeated impressive- 
ly, “did you put this key ?” 

“To unlock the trapdoor over the 
shipping bin in Mr. Hightman’s eleva- 
tor: 

“For whom?” 

“For Mr. Wright, your assistant.” 

“When ?” 

“The day before yesterday.” 

“Where is that key?” 

“T have it here.” 

“Has it ever been out of your pos- 
session ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Tell the court and jury what use 
you made of this key.” 

“At your written request I went with 
your representative, Mr. Wright, to 
Mr. Hightman’s elevator, and locked 
and unlocked with it the door that cov- 
ers the top of the shipping bins.” 
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“Would this key, or any key made 
from the impression from which you 
made these two keys, unlock any other 
lock ?” 

“No, sir. In all the time I have been 
working at my trade I mever came 
across just that kind of a lock before. 
No ordinary key would unlock it. I 
think no key except the one made for 
it, or one made from an impression 
from it, could have unlocked it.” 

Crowther paused a moment to let 
these points sink home, then turning 
upon the witness, he said: “Could you 
identify the man who hired you to make 
this key, Mr. Levitt?” 

“Yes, sir, I am quite sure I could.” 

“Then, look around the courtroom, 
and see if you see that man here.” 

Amid an intense, pulsing silence, in 
which the heartbeats of the audience 
could almost be heard, the locksmith 
turned in his chair and cast his big 
horn spectacles and his mild, peering 
gaze over the courtroom. Suddenly his 
gaze stopped, and he cried: “Ah, yes, 
sir, there he is, that is the very gentle- 
man over there.” And pointed with his 
blackened finger straight at David Orr. 

When the commotion in the court- 
room had subsided, Crowther turned to 
the bailiff. “Now, Mr. Bailiff,’ he 
cried, “bring in Tommy Sill.” 

The bailiff left the room, and a mo- 
ment later returned, pushing before him 
an awkward, gangling boy of about 
fourteen years of age. 
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With a curse on his lips Orr leaped from his chair. 


“Take that chair over there, Tom- 
my,” said Crowther, and the boy with 
shuffling gait and a_ scared face 
crossed the room and took the witness 
chair, turntng his ragged cap around 
and around in his hands. He was a 
lean boy, tow-headed and _ freckled, 
with prominent ears, and uneven, dis- 
colored teeth; but a look of intelli- 
gence and candor in his widely opened 
blue eyes redeemed the face from 
homeliness or stupidity. 

“Now, Tommy,” began Crowther, 
“what do you do. for a living?” 

“T work at Mr. Hightman’s eleva- 
tor,” replied the boy huskily. 

“What position do you hold there?” 

“Office boy and helper.” 

“How long have you worked there ?” 

“Nineteen months.” 

“Were you at the elevator when 
Mr. Richard Hightman was killed?” 

“Yes, sinc” 

“Where were you at that time?” 

“T was in the tower at the top of the 
elevator where the wheat goes into the 
bins.” 

As the words fell from the boy’s lips 
a kind of gasp, a short, sharp, quiver- 
ing breath, passed through the court- 
room. Walker, with staring eyes, in 
which the gleam of hope was bright- 
ening, leaned forward in his chair, his 
wife craned nearer with a sharp intake 
of her breath, and Orr jumped, then 
sank lower in his chair, his black brow 
shaded by a hand that shook visibly. 
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“You say you were in the tower of 
the elevator on the morning of the 
fourteenth of August,” repeated Crow- 
ther. “What were you doing there at 
that time of the morning?” 

The boy cast a frightened look in 
the direction where Mr. Hightman, his 
wrinkled face gray as ashes, his red- 
rimmed eyes staring incredulously at 
the boy, sat forward on the edge of his 
chair. 

“I—TI hadn’t no business to be there,” 
he said apologetically. “Mr. Hightman 
never sent me up there; but our old cat 
had some kittens up there, and I went 
up to feed her.” 

Something in the simple, natural 
statement of the boy touched a chord 
in the hearts of the audience. A smile, 
fleeting and tremulous, passed over 
many faces. 

“Go on,” said Crowther, “tell what 
you saw there.” 

The boy turned his timid, honest 
eyes to the lawyer’s face and answered: 
“Yes, sir.’ Then with an air and tone 
that carried conviction with every word 
he said: “I usually come to work when 
the whistle blows at seven o’clock. But 
that morning I carried down some milk 
from home for the kitty, and so I came 
early. I didn’t see anybody around, 
and so I went right up to the tower. 
It was kind of dark up there, and I 
had to sort of feel my way over to the 
corner where the old cat had her kit- 
tens on a pile of sacks. I fed the 
mother cat and played with the little 
kittens for a minute, and I was just 
about to go down when I heard some 
one comin’ up the stairs. I was scared 
then, ’cause I thought it was Mr. Wal- 
ker, and I knew he’d give me fits for 
bein’ up there ’stead of tendin’ to my 
work,” 

“Why did you think it was Mr. Wal- 
ker that you heard coming up the 
stairs ?” 

“Because nobody else hardly ever 
come up there. When I heard the steps 
on the stairs I hid back in the corner 
behind the sacks, thinkin’ that if it was 
Mr. Walker he likely wouldn’t stay 
very long, just look things over and 
then go downstairs. It didn’t hardly 
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sound like his step, neither, so I lay still 
and watched and listened. In a min- 
ute I seen Dave Orr come stealin’ up 
the stairs.” 

Again the breath, the half-whispered 
exclamation ran through the court- 
room, and Orr, ghastly under the stub- 
ble of his beard, sprang to his feet. 

“Sit down, Orr!” thundered Crow- 
ther. “Go on, Tommy.” 

“He come up slow, lookin’ and listen- 
in’ at every step. He stood still when 
he got to the top of the stairs, and 
kind of peered around. Then he 
stooped over. His back was to me and 
I couldn’t see what he was doing, but 
pretty soon he moved and I saw that he 
had a key in his hand. He fumbled 
around a little. In a minute I heard a 
little kind of a click, and then I seen 
him open the trapdoor. He laid it back 
soft and easylike, so it didn’t make any 
noise, and then he stood still a minute, 
and then went downstairs.” 

“Leaving the trapdoor open?” 

“Yes, sir. I thought he was just go- 
in’ to fix something, maybe, and would 
come right back, so I was afraid to stir. 
Pretty soon I heard a step on the stairs 
again, and I thought it was him, so I 
kep’ quiet. This step came faster and 
louder, though, and when the head 
come up above the floor I seen that it 
was Mr. Richard. He stood still on 
the stairs a minute and looked around, 
and then he called out: ‘Walker, are 
you up here?’ and then came up the 
rest of the stairs. Just as he stepped 
up on the floor I thought about that 
trapdoor bein’ open, and I jumped up 
and yelled at him to be careful, but it 
was too late; just as I spoke his foot 
struck the edge of the trapdoor and he 
pitched forward and went right down 
into the bin. He yelled terrible as he 
went down, and I guess I yelled, too. 
Then I heard folks running and shout- 
ing, and I was scared somebody might 
think that I had opened the trapdoor 
and that it was all my fault, so I hid 
behind the sacks again until everybody 
was out of the way. When it was dark 
that night I stole out and went home, 
and I never told nobody what I’d seen 
until I heard that they said Mr. Walker 
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done it, and then I went and told Mr. 
Crowther.” 

For a moment after the boy left the 
stand there was not a sound in the 
courtroom. With her head in her hands, 
Jennie Walker was crying softly, and 
the prisoner’s eyes, filled with unshed 
tears, were fastened upon her. 

Crowther rose to address the court. 

As he lifted his hand a harpist out 
on the walk in the open square before 
the courthouse began to play “Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

Slowly he lowered his hand to his 
side and stood motionless. 

Softly and sweetly the melody came 
pulsing through the windows into the 
silent courtroom. Crowther did not 
speak. He looked at the judge, the 
jury, the defendant, and his young 
wife, and a strong emotion seemed to 
move him. The afternoon sun was 
pouring in at the windows on the west- 
ern side, and the room was flooded 
with a golden glory. He stood for a 
moment letting his gaze wander linger- 
ingly around the room, then turned 
abruptly and walked to one of the win- 
dows, where he stood gazing out. 

As the sun sank lower he watched 
it, and the light of the keen gray eyes 
grew dim. When its bright rim passed 
beyond his vision, he turned from the 
window with a sigh. As he returned to 
the table, there was a high and chas- 
tened look upon his face. 

Suddenly from the street below a 
childish voice of infinite sweetness took 
up the strain. Pure and clear it rose 
above the atmosphere of human wrongs 
and passions, lisping in baby accents: 


“An exile from home splendor dazzles in 
vain, 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage 
again.” 


As the little voice thrilled through 
the quiet courtroom Crowther raised 
his eyes and fixed them upon the wit- 
ness Neally’s face. 

The man was pale, white, trembling. 
Tears stood in his eyes, and on his 
face, bent down upon his hands, was a 
look of abject misery. 

Leaning forward, Crowther fixed his 
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eyes upon him as if he would read his 
very soul. 

Slowly he drew the man’s gaze up- 
ward until it met his own, then held it 
there with a compelling power until he 
had read its secret. 

The childish voice below ceased, and 
a fluttering sigh passed through the 
courtroom. Here and there a hand- 
kerchief appeared. There were tears 
in many eyes. Currents and counter- 
currents of emotion vibrated through 
the overcharged atmosphere, and in a 
stillness that was punctuated with the 
throbbing of hearts, Crowther rose 
slowly to his feet and addressing the 
court, said: 

“If your honor please, I had thought, 
with the testimony of Tommy Sill, to 
close this most extraordinary trial so 
far as the evidence is concerned. I feel 
that from the whole testimony in the 
case the court and jury are convinced 
this prosecution is based upon a con- 
spiracy between the witnesses Orr and 
Neally to deprive an innocent man of 
his life. Personally, I am assured from 
what I have heard and seen here that 
the witness Neally, until within the last 
quarter of an hour, has not realized the 
enormity of the crime he has commit- 
ted, or perhaps lias not before realized 
that he was committing a crime. For 
him it was a most opportune circum- 
stance that the voice of a little child has 
touched his heart and opened his mind, 
and has caused him to see that he has 
deliberately sought to deprive a fellow 
creature of his life and his home—how- 
ever humble that home may be. While 
listening to the voice of that child, sing- 
ing that old song that touches every 
heart, I watched his face. And I saw 
there written the emotions which filled 
his breast, and the awakening to the 
great wrong he has committed. I know 
he is repentant; and if the opportunity 
were given him would confess his fault. 
And as the last act of the defense in this 
almost incomparable drama, in the last 
case in which I shall probably ever ap- 
pear before an earthly judge or jury, I 
call Edward Neally to the stand.” 

An electric thrill passed through the 
atmosphere. The lawyers looked at 
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each other, and the prosecutor half rose 
to his feet. The witness, white as pa- 
per, cowered and trembled, and with a 
curse on his lips Orr leaped from his 
chair. 

But Crowther remained unmoved. 

With his Jovelike head thrown back, 
. his arm outstretched, and an expres- 
sion that radiated an almost superhu- 
man power upon his face, he pointed 
to the witness chair. 

And slowly, haltingly, as if he were 
being drawn by some power without 
himself, the wretched Neally rose and 
moved toward it. 

When he had taken his seat Crowther 
still continued to regard him. Leaning 
toward him, he said in a deep, thrilling 
voice : 

“Neally, I have called you here to 
make what reparation lies within your 
power to God and man. You now have 
an opportunity to tell the truth if you 
did not tell it when you were on the 
stand before. Have you anything to 
say?” 

As the question rang through the 
courtroom the witness dropped his head 
upon his breast. 

For an interval he sat silent, as if 
unable to speak. Then raising his head 
suddenly, and looking Crowther full in 
the face, he said: 

“Yes, sir, I have. You are right, I 
didn’t realize what I was dein’. I didn’t 
think what it meant to swear away a 
man’s life, to take him away from his 
wife and his home and—and his—his 
child—until just now when I heard that 
little un out there singin’. I got some 
little uns of my own way out in Ne- 
vada, and all at onct I seemed to sense 
what I’d done, and, God helpin’ me, I'll 
do the best I can to mend it. It’s all 
true what you said. I did lie. I wasn’t 
in the tower that morning. I didn’t see 
Walker open the trapdoor, and I didn’t 
see Mr. Richard fall into it.” 

“Then why did you say 
things ?” 

The man hesitated, and his weak, 
tearful gaze turned to Orr’s face. 

“Because—because Dave Orr hired 
me to do it,” he answered in a hoarse, 
reluctant whisper. 
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When the words were out he gasped 
for breath, then rushed on: 

“It wasn’t only for money, though 
God knows I needed that bad, too. But 
me and Dave had been old friends. He 
said this here Walker had ruined him, 
had showed him up to the boss, and got 
him docked, an’ saddled a debt onto him. 
And he talked an’ talked to me about 
what a bad man Walker was until after 
a while I got to believe it. We kep’ 
a-talkin’ it over about gettin’ even with 
him, and one night in the back room 
of the Brown Jug Dave told me the 
way. At first I said I wouldn’t have 
nothing to do with a job like that, but 
he kep’ buyin’ more drinks and offerin’ 
me more money, an’ at last I give in. 
Two nights after that he met me in the 
same place and showed me the key he’d 
had made to unlock the trapdoor.” 

“Did you help Orr open this trap- 
door and prepare for the murder of 
James Walker?” boomed the deep voice 
of Crowther solemnly. 

The man fairly leaped in his chair. 

“No, sir, no, sir!’ he cried, almost 
at the point of collapse, his lips shaking, 
the cold perspiration standing in great 
drops on his face. “Before God I didn’t 
have no hand in the killin’ of Mr. Rich- 
ard. I didn’t want to go into the ele- 
vator that morning nohow, but Orr was 
—I was kind of under obligations to 
him—and—and I needed the money. 
But I wasn’t near that trapdoor. I 
never went up in the tower at all. I 
said I did, but I lied. We went down 
early before there was any one else 
around, and Orr went up in the tower 
and opened the trapdoor, while I hid 
on the stairs to watch. You see, we 
wasn’t lookin’ for Mr. Richard to come 
up there. We was layin’ for Walker. 
He was always on the job at seven- 
thirty, and he hadn’t showed up yet, 
so we were expectin’ him every minute. 
Dave wanted to be in his engine room 
when the thing happened, you know, so 
as soon as he'd fixed the door he stole 
back downstairs and left me to watch. 
I waited, and the first thing I knew 
Mr. Richard come runnin’ upstairs. 
God! I didn’t know what to do. I was 
hid behind the scantlin’s at the turn of 
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the stairs, and I darsen’t stir. I heard 
him stop on the stairs and call Walker, 
and then I héard him move again— 
and”—he stopped and a strong shudder 
shook him—“and then he went down. 
Great God, I'll never forget the cry he 
give to my dying day! It ha’nts me. 
I ain’t slept a night since it happened. 
I’m glad I got a chance to tell, no mat- 
ter what comes of it, for now mebbe 
I can get it off my mind!” 

“But why,” Crowther demanded in- 
exorably, “when Richard Hightman 


fell victim to the scheme you had laid 
for another man, why did you lie about 
it on the witness stand ?” 

The man moistened his parched lips 
and twisted his shaking hands together. 

“Because,” he answered in a voice 
that was scarcely audible, “because Orr 
told me to do it. He said that this was 
even better than—than the other, and 
he give me fifty dollars extra to—to 
swear away Jim Walker’s life.” 

Waiting a moment, until the full 
force of these words had taken their 
effect on judge, jury, and the opposing 
counsel, Crowther turned and swept his 
piercing gaze about the room. Then, 
with a motion of his hand, he dismissed 


the witness, and said quietly: “That’s 
all, gentlemen. We rest our case here. 
We do not care to argue to the jury.” 

The judge turned to the prosecutor. 

“Does the State care to argue?” 

With a hopeless gesture the prosecu- 
tor answered: “No, your honor.” 

The judge glanced at the defendant, 
let his eyes wander to the faces of Orr 
and Neally, then turning to the jury 
gave them his instructions briefly. 

As the twelve men rose and filed 
solemnly out of the courtroom Crowther 





**Sine die,’” murmured Crowther. 


gave a great sigh and dropped his head 
into his hands. 

From his place in the prisoner’s dock 
Walker glanced at him anxiously. As 
he looked, the joy and relief in his face 
gave place to concern, then to fear. 
Suddenly he started to his feet. 

“Look out!’ he shouted. “Catch him, 
somebody—catch him!” 

The judge sprang up from the bench, 
the lawyers rushed forward, and Cal- 
vin Wright caught the-form of William 
Crowther in his arms as it collapsed 
and slid to the floor. 

His physician, who had scarcely left 
the courtroom during the trial, hurried 


to his side. 
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As they raised him up he gasped and 
opened his eyes. 

“No use, doc,” he whispered, push- 
ing aside the glass which the physician 
held to his lips, “it’s all over. 1 guess 
I’ve made my last stand.” Then, rais- 
ing his head, he looked feebly about 
him. “The—jury,” he panted, “has the 

jury come in yet? I'd like—like—to— 
hear the verdict—before—before I go.” 
As if in response to his desire there 
came at that moment a knocking on the 
door of the jury room. 

“The jury are ready to report, your 
honor,” announced the bailiff. 

As a war horse rouses at the sound 
of battle, so the familiar words brought 
the spirit of the old lawyer back from 
the shore where it was hovering. With 
a last effort, he dragged himself up and 
sat erect in his chair. 

There was a solemn interval. 
the voice of the judge rang out. 

“The verdict of the jury is ‘Not 
guilty,’ ” he read. 

With a great sobbing cry, Jennie 
Walker rushed across the room to 
Crowther’s side, and kneeling beside 
his chair, raised his pale, cold hand 
to her lips. At a motion from the 
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judge, her husband left the dock and 
knelt beside her. 

Crowther turned his-head and fixed 
his fast-dimming eyes upon them. 

“I am glad,” he whispered, “the right 
—must—always—prevail.” Then, turn- 
ing his eyes to Walker, he took his 
hand. “You’ve had—had a hard les- 
son, Jim,” he gasped, “remember it.” 

“T will, I will, God knows I will!’ 
sobbed Walker. “I promise you upon 
this dying hand that I will never forget 
it, Mr. Crowther. I will never touch a 
drop of liquor again, and I will try to 
make up to Jennie what she has suf- 
fered for me.” 

Crowther’s fingers tightened for a 
moment upon his. 

“And you, Jennie,” he whispered, 
“God bless you—when—when the child 
comes—remember—remember & 

The whispering voice failed, and the 
heavy hand slid nervelessly downward. 

Lawyers and spectators bent their 
heads, and the judge passed his hand- 
kerchief across his eyes. 

“Court is adjourned,” he 
huskily. 

“Sine die,’ murmured Crowther, as 
his head fell forward upon his breast. 





said 


They rise against the moon; 
A rifted oak; a soaring pine, 
So grateful for the summer shine 
It keeps its spiciest gift for noon. 


A willow whose unsightly bole 
Drips long delicious green, as though 
A mermaid’s silken locks should flow 
From some bald sea cliff’s ancient poll! 


What have you seen, old trees, and heard 
On dreamful nights when sounds were whist, 
And bygone lovers stole to tryst, 

And vows were vowed, and pulses stirred? 


You keep their whispers Icyally? 
Then, still be true! 
My own young love, soft, timorous, bright, 

Shall come to give her troth to me. 


For here to-night 


JEANNIE PENDLETON EwINe. 





















Above The Roof-Tree 


Charles Neville Buck 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. LILLO 


S the cars slowed down, amid 
much grinding of trucks, at 
Eighth Street, the girl rose and 

steadied herself against the door, with 
the half-bewildered air of one catapult- 
ed, unprepared, into a vortex. 

She was smiling as she stood, tak- 
ing her bearings in the resounding con- 
fusion under the Sixth Avenue track 
piers, but the smile was a bit fixed and 
decidedly wistful. The deep eyes, over 
which a tendril of dark hair fell ia va- 
grant disarray, were misty, and had 
no share in it. Even the upcurved 
lips looked as though they might have 
drooped with greater sincerity. 

Why, indeed, should she not smile? 
She had resolved with all the metal of 
her soul to smile and see the humor of 
it all. Besides, if she did not smile 
she must certainly cry, and an initia- 
tion of tears was not at all in conform- 
ity with the bravery of her resolve. 

As she paused, a tall young man, 
with black hair and a blacker scowl, 
hurried by. Despite his haste, his eyes 
had photographically caught the grace 
of the picture she made against a back- 
ground that was itself unlovely. Her 
hesitation; the indefinable poise which 
was a warranty of caste; and the fact 
that she was, on one point at least, de- 
plorably ignorant, made a powerful ap- 
peal to his imagination. The momen- 
tary glimpse assured him that she was 
totally unconscious of the fact that she 
was uniquely and wonderfully beauti- 
ful. 

He hurried into a shop, and when he 
came out again, Sixth Avenue had 
dwindled in interest to a street of bus- 
tle and hot asphalt and creaking 
trucks. She was gone. 


The girl, still wearing the smile that 
threatened to die out, entered one of 
the apartment hotels that rear them- 
selves in squads about the borders of 
Washington Square. The curl lay 
damp against her forehead, and an 
ominous chill lay against her heart. 

“Hot weather we’re havin’,” com- 
mented the youth in green livery, who 
handled the elevator, enticed into con- 
versation by the friendliness of her 
recognition, 

Again she nodded. 

“Ever go up on the roof?” inquired 
the boy, as he rattled the indicator. 

“No.” It was the first time she had 
spoken, and the urchin had not the ma- 
ture appreciation to realize the rare 
quality of her voice. 

“Some class to the roof. Coolest 
place in town,” he assured her. “Most 
any time there’s a breeze up there.” 

Her room was on the top floor, and 
as she stepped out into the narrow hall 
the boy pointed to the stairs. 

“That’s the way you get up,” he di- 
rected, 

From the somewhat faded, green, 
plush cushions of a Morris chair she 
looked for a half hour at the wall pa- 
per. The pattern was not inspiriting. 
The sound of some one’s telephone jan- 
gling beyond the wall; the hoot of a 
ferry whistle jarred on her nerves. 

Into her imagination came the pic- 
ture of a small creek, rippling between 
banks, from which trees hung down 
and dropped soft shadows; where the 
sun, which had nothing better to do 
here than beat on asphalt and bricks 
with an assaulting glare, played in soft 
spots of gold between the coolness of 
the green. 

















“I beg your pardon,” he said easily. “You stay here, and I’ll 


surrendcr the roof to you.” 


With an uncertain laugh, she rose, 
and braced herself. Then she caught 
her lower lip between her teeth, and 
tossed her head with a defiant move- 
ment. 

“Oh, very well, then,” she irrelevant- 
ly declared, “I'll expiore the roof.” 

From the tar and gravel of the 
housetop, broken by white, superstruc- 
tural effects, water tanks, and chimney 
pots, she looked down on the town as 
one may look down from some steep 
reef upon the sea. It was an unquiet 
sea, trembling with the glare of late 
August and the stored heat of its own 
unresting energy; yet across the spot 
where she stood, in the shadow of un- 
used chimneys, swept a breeze, carry- 
ing a suggestion of coolness. 
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With a sense of weakness in 
the midst of immensity, she 
caught her breath. 

Then, as she brushed back a 
lock of hair from her eyes, 
with something not unlike a 
sob, she caught sight, for the 
first time, of a young man, 
who lay, propped on one elbow, 
in the shadow of the wall at 
the front of the roof. 

His eyes were studiously fo- 
cused on a manuscript lying 
beside him, but somehow she 
realized that until her own 
glance fell upon him he had 

been looking at her. 

With a low exclamation 
of half-startled surprise, 
she stood, contemplating 
flight. The young man, 
who was coatless, with his 

sleeves rolled above his elbows, 
wore a black scowl, and gave 
no indication of having realized 
her presence. He had been 
hidden behind the superstruc- 
ture that housed the wheels, of 
the elevator shaft until her 
wanderings had brought her 
into a fresh line of vision. 

As she turned, however, he 
rose, and his scowl abdicated, 
leaving a face less hostile, 
though obviously weary. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said 
easily, and his voice struck her as hold- 
ing the first note of kindliness or cour- 
tesy that she had heard in the city’s 
composite tones. “You stay here, and 
I’ll surrender the roof to you.” 

He gathered up the army blanket 
upon which he had been lounging, and 
smiled with a frank sincerity that 
proved an apology for speaking. 

“You see,” he explained, holding up 
the blanket, “I’ve been playing that I 
was at sea. This is my hurricane deck.” 

“Don’t go, please,” she said. “I shall 
be here only a moment, and meantime 
your hurricane deck is large enough for 
us both.” 

The man bowed, and turned away to 
the coping about the roof, with the air 
of one who would eradicate himself. 
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His profile as he stood looking outward 
was desperately tired, and there was a 
sag in his shoulders. 

In gathering up his sheaf of papers 
he had unknowingly left one sheet ly- 
ing on the roof; and now, as he stood, 
his back half turned, a sudden hot gust 
of air caught it up, and sent it swirl- 
ing toward the girl’s feet. As it flut- 
tered by, she stooped, with a half-boy- 
ish freedom of movement, to rescue it; 
then, as her eyes caught the typewrit- 
ten face, she gave a little, astonished 
start, and took a rapid step forward, 
as though she would break into the 
man’s reverie with a question. The 
movement was an impulse instantly 
checked. 

She held the title sheet of a manu- 
script, and it was the manuscript of a 
play. 

She read in capitals, underlined with 
red: “The Inmost Run.” And below, 
in the only other line that broke the 
white: “A Play in Four Acts, by 
Henry Hargreave.” 

For a moment she stood, holding 
the paper before her, with an expres- 
sion of eagerness in her face that 
brought a quickening light to her 
pupils, and parted her lips; then, as the 
man turned, she came forward, and held 
it out toward him. 

“It was blowing away,” she said. 

The man had evidently forgotten her 
presence, now he came back to full 
realization, and with the realization 
came the thought that had flashed into 
his brain as he passed her at the foot 
of the elevated station stairs, a pity 
that she was so palpably ignorant of 
her own beauty. 

“Thank you,” he said, as he fastened 
the sheet to its companion pages. Then, 
feeling the expectancy of her expres- 


sion and attitude, he added: “It’s a 
’script I was working on.” 
“I—I saw the signature,” she ven- 


tured, “Mr. Hargreave is a very great 
writer, is he not?” 

The man looked up, and a riffle of 
amusement came into his eyes, as he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“No man is great to the chap who 
is trying to stage his play,” he an- 
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swered. “I’m trying to make Broad- 
way think that he can write plays— 
but——” He waved his hands, in a 
dubious gesture. 

She stood, still wearing the expres- 
sion of almost eager interest. 

“You have rescued my manuscript,” 
he said, with a grave, slow smile. 
“Now, won’t you let me play guide, 
and point things out across the para- 
pet? You are evidently not a New 
Yorker.” 

But she nodded her head’ in ener- 
getic affirmation. “Oh, yes,” she con- 
tradicted, “I am a New Yorker.” 

There was a wistful, far-awayness in 
her eyes, but her face cleared suddenly 
into laughter. 

“T have been a New Yorker for three 
days,” she assured him. 

“Indeed.” He accepted the informa- 
tion gravely. “And I for three years.” 

He swept his hands out over the 
vista in a comprehensive gesture. 

“There it is!” he said bitterly. “The 
Circe of America, the prison of the 
hemisphere, the sweat shop of the 
world!” 

“Don’t you like it?’ she demanded, 
almost feverishly, as her dread of its 
immensity caught confirmation from his 
wider experience. 

“Like it!’ he exclaimed. “It owns 
me, it draws me and holds me, like a 
magnet—or a spider web. Sometimes 
it rewards me highly, and always it 
lays on me its fever and its stress. It 
knows no peace. Look!” He swept 
his eyes around the radius of the hori- 
zon. “It lies there, glaring under the 
sun, for inspection. Great hot hives 
for millions of human bees. When one 
has become one of its bees, he must 
toil on. If he has not yet come into a 
hive he had better stay away. He— 
or she!” 

The girl felt something tightening 
about her heart. He laughed. “If I 
did precisely what I feel most like do- 
ing at the moment,” he went on, “I 
should step outward from this coping.” 

She took an impulsive step forward, 
and her face became a mirror for sym- 
pathy. 

“You are going to tell me all about 
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it,” she commanded. “Now, what is 
troubling you?” 

He hesitated, then, looking about, as 
though with the discovery that the rest 
of the congested world was a desert, 
with no ears for his confessions, he 
held out the sheaf of papers, and be- 

an: 

“That is a play,” he said, “written 
by a man I know—the man you speak 
of as great. My part is only to put it 
on the stage as the author conceived 
it. That man came to New York to 
seek his fortune. Do you see those 
twin roofs, that look like corroded cop- 
per?” His hand stretched out toward 
the south. “They are on the Mills Ho- 
tel. The chap that wrote the piece 
lived there, for twenty cents a night. 
There is more than one variety of pov- 
erty. There are fellows with univer- 
sity degrees who are supposed, at 
home, to be making good. Some of 
them live there. At last this fellow 
wrote a play. Now you can read his 
name on the paper all along Broadway. 
At all events, he no longer lives at the 
Mills Hotel. Judged by external ra- 
tings, he has arrived, but he is not sat- 
isfied. He knew that the thing which 
made him rich was a pot boiler. But 
perhaps I tire you?” 

The girl was leaning forward, her 
eyes brimming with interest. 

“Indeed you do not,” she protested. 

“His idea of a play was something 
that embodied his ideals. Until he was 
a success he found no producer. They 
all said it was ‘highbrow’ and imprac- 
tical.” 

He tapped the manuscript with his 
forefinger. 

“That is the play. It’s chiefly about 
a girl. He built her out of dreams. 
She was probably the sort of girl he 
wanted to know—and didn’t. Possibly 
he had known her in some remotely 
bygone life. I’m not sure about 
that.” 

He paused, and the listening girl 
only nodded her attentive head. 

“Perhaps his idea about her,” went 
on the man quietly, “is explained in a 
bit of verse he makes the hero quote. 
May I repeat it to you?” 
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“IT wish you would,” she exclaimed. 
The man looked away for a mo- 
ment; then he began, in a low voice: 


“While the light of her eyes was yet to be 
And the gold of her hair was fire, 

The spark that was meant for the soul of me 
Was thrilled with a sweet desire. 


“So I came from the heart of the inmost run 
Of the wheeling worlds and found her; 
And the feeble spark grew a blazing sun 
In the light that flamed around her.” 


“But you have not told me anything 
about yourself,” she reminded him. 
“You started out to tell me your trou- 
bles.” 

“Oh!” He smiled. “Up to the di- 
viding line of his success my story was 
much the same. I came here, like him- 
self, from the South. I am just the 
stage director.” 

“Yet,” she argued, “you seem as 
much concerned as though it were your 
own play, and as though it had already 
failed.” 

“Don’t you admit,” he asked, almost 
hotly, “that the lieutenant may be as 
deeply concerned as the captain in the 
outcome of the fight? Besides, his fadl- 
ure means my failure. I’ve got the 
responsibility of making a number of 
wooden-headed persons understand 
and interpret his inspirations.” 

“But how have you failed?” 

“T have been seeing would-be leading 
woman after would-be leading» woman 
tramp up and down the empty stage, 
reading the lines wrong, missing every- 
thing in them. Not one of them caught 
an echo of the spirit of it, the indomi- 
table courage, the sympathy, the quali- 
ties that belong to the part. With them 
it is only the ‘mechanics!’” The man 
ended, with a despairing spreading of 
his palms. 

“T think it’s a wonderful play,” she 
said, half aloud. 

The man looked up, with suddenly 
challenged attention. 

“But where can you have seen it?” 


he said, in some bewilderment. “It 
has never been published.” 
“IT know,” she answered. “The au- 


thor sent it to a friend of mine at home, 
and the friend let me read it.” She 
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“But I shall sueceed—I must succeed ! 


looked up anxiously. “I hope it was 
not a breach of confidence—and I loved 
it. I was interested in amateur theat- 
ricals, and I even studied several of 
the scenes.” 

The man’s face flashed absorbed in- 
terest. 

“At home?” he questioned. 
do you mean by at home?” 

“Why, I mean Kentucky, of course,” 
she declared, with something almost 
akin to indignation, as though no other 
place could wear the name of home. 

He laughed. “I should have known 


“What 


you came from Kentucky,” he conced- 
ed. Then, bending eagerly forward, he 
added: 

“Then you know how the sun sets 
over the knobs, and how the haze hangs 
on the horizon in October, and how 
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Din't you think I can learn?” 


ne else in all the world is just like 
it ?” 

Once more she gave her childlike, 
emphatic nod of assent. 

“Then you must know, too,” he went 
on, “how hard it is to get such a part 
interpreted—a part that tries to give 
the spirit of Kentucky!” 

After a moment, he asked: 

“You don’t know Hargreave?” 

She shook her head. “I wish I did. 
He must be the true artist.” 

The man did not answer, and, after 
a moment, she went on: “I have a let- 
ter of introduction to Mr. Hargreave. 
I wonder if you could help me to pre- 
sent it?” 

His eyes widened in surprise. 

“To Hargreave?” he repeated. “You 
have a letter to Hargreave ?” 
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Again her lips fell into a wistful 
droop. 

“Yes,” she said, “I tried to present it 
at the theatre, but they couldn’t let me 
see him. They took my name.” 

“They—took—your name,” he 
echoed, “your name?” 

“Yes.” Her chin went up a little, as 
she remembered the cavalier treatment 
at the stage door. “My name, Rosalie 
Burnam.” 

The man stood back against the cop- 
ing, and regarded her with steady 
astonishment. 

“The name is one I know quite well,” 
he said slowly. “I fancy every Ken- 
tuckian knows it. Why’—he spoke 
with a new ardor—“I have no boy- 
hood remembrance stronger than that 
of an incident linked with the name! 
It is the memory of a great convention 
hall, flag-hung, and bellowing with the 
enthusiasm of men. In the centre of 
the stage, beside the bunting-draped 
table, a tall, slender man, with gray 
hair and a face like the portrait of 
one of Charlie Stuart’s cavaliers. He 
stands, in my memory, with both hands 
extended, begging for quict, waiting to 
accept the nomination of his party for 
governor of his State. Something 
seemed to creep over my scalp and tug 
at the roots of my hair; the pure magic 
of being swept on a tide of eloquence, 
as he spoke. They used to call him the 
first gentleman in Kentucky. It was 
Colonel Burnam!” 

He paused for a moment, then went 
on, with the timbre of keen enthusiasm 
in his voice: 

“T was a boy, and as I rode home 
that night from Lexington, the mist 
was hanging over the lower meadows, 
and the turnpike stretched white under 
a summer moon. It was one of those 
occasions that leave a mark on a 
youngster’s life. I owe him a debt of 
youthful inspiration.” Again he 
paused ; then continued, in a more com- 
posed voice: “And you know Har- 
greave knew him, too, and tried to give 
a portrait of him in this play, a por- 
trait of the knightly aristocrat, the sur- 
vival of chivalry. General Vandiver, 
the heroine’s father in the piece, is 
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He 


drawn from Colonel Burnam.” 


dropped his voice. “He is your 
father ?” 

The girl’s eyes grew moist. 

“He was my father,” she said. “He 


is dead.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” he spoke has- 
tily. “I knew, but somehow he is such 
a real character to me that I think of 
him in the present tense.” 

He paused, and again the perplexed 
look came into his eyes. 

“But,” he stammered, “but I don’t 
understand. You said you had a letter 
to Hargreave—usually, you know € 
He hesitated again. “Usuaily such let- 
ters are in the nature of business com- 
munications.” 

Her delicately firm chin went up a 
bit more resolutely, and again she 
laughed. 

“Yes,” she said, “you see I want a 
—a job.” 

The man stood looking at her in- 
credulously, and under his gaze the 
color crept into her cheeks and tem- 
ples, though her eyes sustained his; 
clear-pupiled and steady. 

“A job!” he echoed. “But this is not 
your world, Miss Burnam. You don’t 
belong to Broadway. You belong back 
there! Oh, I remember that you were 
said to be rather wonderful in amateur 
theatricals—I sometimes read the so- 
ciety columns of the home papers—but 
your life is back there! Believe me, it 
is!” 

She shook her head. 

“It was back there,” she corrected 
him. 

“And now ?” 

“Now it is different.” 

“Miss Burnam,” he said slowly, “I 
am only a man who happened to be on 
the roof, but if you will give me your 
confidence, you will not misplace it; 
and, possibly, I can help.” 

It was the girl now who stood look- 
ing off across the roofs, but it is doubt- 
ful if she was conscious of seeing what 
lay beneath. Already the sun was 
dropping down close to the silhouetted 
Jersey hills. 

“There is very little to tell,’ she an- 
swered, at last. “A girl may have the 
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same hunger for a career as a man.” 
Then, as she smiled into his disapprov- 
ing eyes, she added impulsively: “Oh, 
I shan’t just tell you half the truth, and 
hold back half. It’s not just being 
stage-struck, after all. Down South, 
you know”’—he noted that her finger 
nails were pressing into the palms of 
her hands—“the same postman who 
brings the invitations to the dances 
often brings bills that are overdue.” 

“And you have thought it all out? 
You know the difficulties ?” 

“IT am learning them,” she said. “I 
have spent two days trying to see man- 
agers and agents.” 

A shadow of indignation crossed his 
face. He knew something of theatrical 
agencies. 

She had caught his eyes on her 
clinched hands, and had thrust them at 
her back, fingers interlocked. Her 
smile brought up one corner of her lips 
appealingly. The man felt a leap in his 
pulses. It was the smile he needed in 
the third act; the heart-breaking smile 
of bravery that the trained faces on 
Broadway could not counterfeit. 

She stood, slender and upright as a 
lance, in the simplicity of shirt waist 
and black walking skirt. The breeze 
had stiffened until it lashed the plaits 
of her skirt about her high, curved in- 
steps and slender ankles. 

“So you have been to the agencies,” 
he repeated. ‘What did you find?” 

“They were a bit terrifying,’ she 
acknowledged. “The first one had a 
number of women sitting around the 
wall. I didn’t like those women, and” 
—she laughed—‘“they didn’t appear to 
approve of me. There was a tall man, 
with a large diamond, who held, in 
one corner of his mouth, a dead, half- 
smoked cigar, while he talked. He had 
much the manner of an executioner.” 
She shivered. 

“Yes?” prompted the young man, as 
she paused. 

“He didn’t have time to talk to me.” 
Her cheeks. crimsoned. 

The man ground his teeth. 

“At the next place,” she went on, “I 
stopped on the landing, to muster my 
courage, and there I met a rather stout, 
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elderly woman, peering into a framed 
photograph of Maude Adams. She 
had dropped her handkerchief, and I 
picked it up. Then I saw that she was 
not at all interested in Maude Adams.” 
The girl laughed, this time with a ring 
of real amusement, as she explained: 
“She was just using the dark part of 
the picture as a mirror, to see if her 
hair was right.” 

“What did she say?” demanded the 
man. 

The girl stepped back, with a deli- 
cious bit of mimicry, and quoted in a 
changed voice, that caught the affecta- 
tion of the Broadway accent. 

“*Ah, thank you, dearie. Gee, but 
ain’t it awful, this game of chasing a 


job? Have you signed yet, dearie?’” 
In spite of his scowl, the man 
laughed. 


“She said’—again the girl’s lips 
curved up deliciously as the humor of 
it all recurred to her—‘she said her 
specialty was grandes dames.” 

She paused again; then, raising a 
very childlike face, she demanded: 
“Why do they all talk so horridly?” 

“How did they talk?” he countered. 

After a moment’s hesitation, she con- 
fided: ‘“‘They were discussing some one 
who, they said, had an ingénue part.” 

“What did they think of the in- 
génue?” He smiled. 

“They said’—again she fell into 
mimicry—“she couldn’t get a laugh 
with the best line ever written. She 
only holds her job becauge she’s a 
friend to the author.” 

“And you kept on?” he asked. 

“T was looking for work,” she said 
simply. 

“What else did you encounter?” he 
questioned. 

“At one place,” she told him, “they 
were talking about ‘The Inmost Run.’ 
A rather striking-looking woman, much 
painted, said she had had a number 
of offers, but had not yet found a part 
that suited her. Another woman asked 
her why she didn’t try for the leading 
role in ‘The Inmost Run.’ ” 

The man groaned. 

“They talked about it for a while,” 
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For the audience and the world included only two, and the low 


music was all of life. 


went on the girl, “then the tall woman 
turned, and started out. At the door, 
she paused, like this, and waved her 
hand. ‘Ta-ta!’ she sang back over 
her shoulder. ‘Me for that!” 

“Do you know, Miss Burnam,” ques- 
tioned the man suddenly, “that you are 
rather a wonderful natural actress?” 

The girl flushed with pleasure. 

She dropped to the blanket, which 
he had allowed to fall to the roof, and 
sat for a few moments, without speak- 
ing. Suddenly, she raised her eyes to 
his, and leaned forward, her breath 
coming fast with the excitement of her 
anxiety. 

“But I shall succeed—I must suc- 
ceed! Don’t you think I can learn?” 

The man _ sat cross-legged at the 
other end of the blanket, and his face 
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grew grave as he caught the 
appeal in her voice. 

“T suppose,” he asked seri- 
ously, “there is no use in try- 
ing to dissuade you?” 

For answer she gave a reso- 
lute shake of her head. 

“Yes,” he conceded half 
grudgingly. “You will succeed, 
largely.” His voice fell. “I 
wonder if I shall.” 

“In finding your 
woman?” she inquired. 

“Partly,” he answered. “You 
see, I want almost the impos- 
sible.” He was looking at her, 
and as he summarized his 
needs, it was as though he 
were reading from her face 
and from the glimpses of self 
she had unwittingly given him. 
“T want a woman who can in- 
terpret a man’s dream of a 
woman; I want one who can 
typify a man’s best ideals—a 
sort of magic girl—and”—he 
smiled, as he added—‘“there 
don’t seem to be many applying 
at the theatre. After all, that 
is hardly surprising. I had be- 
gun to think there was none 
like that in all life. I guess if 
I ever found such a girl I 
should not want to spare her to 
the stage. I should want to 
confiscate her for myself. I should have 
found my ideal, as well as the author’s.” 

She smiled her naive agreement. 

The man bent forward, 

“Did you ever go in for constructing 
an ideal man in your imagination ?” 

His second question followed rapid- 
ly, almost without waiting for the nod 
of the small- head on the slender neck. 
“What was he like?” 

“T guess that would be hard to ex- 
plain,” she said thoughtfully, “except 
just by saying a man with ideals. But, 
of course, if I found him, I couldn't 
have him. He would still be looking 
for his ideal, wouldn’t he?” 

The man rose. 

“Do you know the lines of the last 
act—the curtain scene between the hero 
and heroine?” 


leading 


















“Better than my. multiplication 
tables,” she asseverated, with enthusi- 
asm. 

“Well,” he began indignantly, “the 
last actress who applied for the lead 
read those lines like this.” He in turn 
gave an imitation. 

“Oh, but that is all wrong!” she pro- 
tested. 

“Flow should she do it?” asked the 
man. “Will you try to regard me as 
the hero for a moment, and play that 
scene with me? It will help me.” 

For a moment, she looked at him, 
with grave hesitation ; then, reading the 
sincerity of his request, she rose, and 
assented. 


With outstretched arms, he came 
forward. That was her cue to turn 
half toward him, hesitate a moment, 
and then come into the embrace, in 
which he held her as he spoke the lines 
of the verse; the embrace that made 
the picture which should bring the cur- 
tain down. 

She had become the artist, forget- 
ting her other self, forgetting for the 
moment everything except the girl 
whom Hargreave had dreamed. But 
just as she felt his arms closing about 
her, she came back to herself, with a 
sudden start of realization, remember- 
ing that this was not, after all, a thea- 
tre, only a hotel roof. She drew sud- 
denly back, with a nervous little laugh. 

“That is the way I should do it,” 
she said. 

The man found himself laughing in 
a strange embarrassment. His arms 
had only brushed her slender litheness, 
yet he felt an unaccountable, pulsating 
wildness in his arteries. 

“Suppose we take a rest,” he said, 
“and then try it again. Because,” he 
added fervently, with a touch of the 
enigmatical in his voice, “because, 
thank God, I have found her!” 

The girl’s hands went to her bosom 
in an ecstatic gesture, and her eyes 
widened in astonished delight. 

“Oh, do you mean that you think I 
can do it?” she cried. 

“T have found her,” repeated the 
man. 
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They stood side by side, looking 
away over the roofs. The sky above 
the Jersey hills had turned to flaming 
rose and gold. The city was no longer 
a heated oven, baking its enervated hu- 
manity into cowardice. Now it 
stretched away in an infinite mosaic of 
rich color chips. Hundreds of walls 
rose green with vines. The gilt let- 
tering of high-hung signs gleamed like 
freshly hammered gold. Church stee- 
ples that had been only hideous shapes 
of brown stone were touched into a 
ruddy warmth and beauty. The Met- 
ropolitan tower was a shaft of marble 
kissed pink at its summit. The spirit 
of the Colossus was melting into a sort 
of huge tenderness. 

The man wheeled toward the girl; 
his eyes were bright and his face, no 
longer scowling, was a face of ideals. 

“Do you realize,” he cried, with 
boyish enthusiasm, “that the sweat shop 
of the world has changed into a Bag- 
dad of fretted gold?” 

She was unreasonably glad that his 
face had flashed that grasp of the ideal. 

“And do you know,” he went on rap- 
idly, “that the moon will soon be up 
over there in the eastern sky, and that 
it will be as wonderful as though it 
were shining on a white turnpike, with 
walnut trees both sides?” 

She said nothing. 

“And now,” he said, “will you try 
that scene again? All of it this time.” 


When she felt his arms close about 
her, she was conscious of a new, thrill- 
ing tremor, and it seemed to her that 
were she not in the support of his 
strength, her knees would not sustain 
her. 3 

Then, slowly, he quoted: 

“So I came from the heart of the inmost run 

Of the wheeling worlds and found her; 
And the feeble spark grew a blazing sun 

In the light that flamed around her.” 

She tried to draw away, but his lips, 
close to her ear, whispered, as low as 
though there were hundreds of people 
sitting out across the footlights, who 
must not hear: 

“Hold the picture, while you count 
ten.” 
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He paused a moment, and added: “I 
love you. Thank God I have found 
you. From the inmost run of the 
wheeling worlds is a little way to come 
—for that!” 7 

She struggled limply in his arms, 
glad that she could not escape, but her 
lips only asked, in fluttering bewilder- 
ment: “I don’t remember those lines. 
What are they the cue for?” 

“The best lines,” he assured her 
boldly, “are often ad lib. They are 
the cue for you to try to love me.” 

She drew back and stood, trembling. 

“Do—do I play the part?” she fal- 
tered. 

“You do not—and you do!” he de- 
clared joyously. “You play it for a 
run that lasts while life lasts. Do you 
think that, having found my ideal, I 
am going to surrender her to make- 
believe?” 


For love 
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A Sea Garden 


HERE is a garden by the sea 
Wherein my love awaiteth me. 
The terraces that face the south 
Know never any dreary drouth, 
For roses red and roses white 
There blossom for my love’s delight ; 
Yet is no rose as sweet as she 
In that fair garden by the sea! 


Within this garden all night long 
Their clear arpeggios of song 
The nightingales uplift, and make 
The darkness dearer for love’s sake; 
And when she comes across the lawn 
’Tis like a presage of the dawn: 
No need of moonlight can there be 
In that fair garden by the sea! 


Soon thither shall I sail, the ropes 

That gird my barque bright rainbow hopes; 
The sea beneath, the sky above, 
These twain shall glorify my love! 

For me shall paradise unfold 

Through gates of dreamlike treasure gold, 

my love—awaiteth me 

In that fair garden by the sea! 










“It was not your ideal, after all,” 
she finally contradicted, but her face 
was happy, and its color was not all 
from the rays thrown on it, like cal- 
cium from the great ‘light in the wings 
of the world. “It was the author’s 
ideal—and I’m not it.” 

“Tt is mine—because I am the au- 
thor,” he asserted; “and you are it.” 

He stepped closer, and = again 
stretched out his arms. This time she 
did not advance, but also she did not 
retreat. 

“It may be a very old line,” she 
laughed, “but it is still applicable. It 
is all very—very spontaneous.” 

His voice would not have carried 
across the violinist of the orchestra, 
as he answered; and that did not mat- 
ter, for the audience and the world in- 
cluded only two, and the low music was 
all of life. 
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a frawnbgarneea “S6Recsarhe Canaan, 
a Certain “Brigint Oojec! 
(Being a deep~sea study of opposing temperaments.) 

By Wallace Irwin 


S me and a landlubber sat on the strand _ 
The sunset at sea was both gorgeous and grand. 
The bloke was a poet and—well, as for me, 


I’m an able philosopher cast from the sea. 


As we was a-gazin’ and talkin’ serene 
A certain Bright Objeck away off we seen, 
Like a spark on the ocean, bright-flashin’ and brave, 


Like a gem-studded ship on the crest of the wave. 


“Oh, what can it be?’ says the poet to me. 
‘Ts it some fairy cruiser a-sailin’ the sea 
With a prince and a princess intent to elope?’’ 


I watched the Bright Objeck and merely says: ‘“‘Nope!”’ 


‘Perhaps it’s a harbinger cast on the deep 
To cheer the tired sailor,’? he says, “‘in his sleep, 
Or a casket which sirens has held in their laps 


And filled with their songs.’’ I responded: “‘Perhaps.”’ 
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The Objeck came nearer. ‘Oh, see how it shine™ 
Has some galleon sunk with the treasures of mines, 
With ingots of Ind or with jade of Cathay?’’ 
I didn’t respond. ‘There was nothin’ to say. 






The sun, like a dinner plate, dropped in the west, 
The sky done its part, and the sea done the rest; 
And the certain Bright Objeck washed up on the shore 


. ‘ . . 
’Twas an empty tin can labeled “‘Oil,’’ nothing more. 


““Perhaps,’’ says the bloke, but I spoke with esfree- 
“Don’t come no more idle perhapses on me! 
After years of experience, well man and sick, 


I don’t trust no dreams I can’t poke with a stick. 


‘“There’s some trusts in glamour for choosin’ their friends, 
There’s some picks a girl by the photo she sends; 
But Yours Very Truly ain’t built on the plan 


That yearns for a vision—and gets a tin can.”’’ 


The poet got hot. “It was Beauty I sought!’’ 
“Tt was,’’ I responded, ‘‘and see what ye got!”’ 
So the sun slowly sank like an egg in a cup 


While twilight shut down, and the poet shut up. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
Two old college friends, David Jebb and Bill Gaines, meet in the Nord Express, bound for Ostend, 
where they are to embark for America. Jebb is a famous surgeon, who is in charge of a little girl, Cynthia 
Thatcher, whom he is taking to her mother. He confesses to Gaines that he is subject to intermittent spells 


of drinking, when he knows nothing of what. he does or says. 
Jebb’s hand is mangled in a door of one of the cars, and he faints. ) 
This starts him off. He leaves the train with Cynthia at Cologne and begins to drink. The next 


sengers., 


Gaines gets off the train and is left behind. 
He is given brandy by one of the pas- 


thing he knows he is lying in a strange room, attended by a black man. The child is gone and all his money. 
Suddenly a woman heavily veiled enters. She speaks English and from her he learns that he is in a Turkish 
harem, where he has been brought in a state of unconsciousness. The woman’s name is Miruma, and she 
has been given as a wife by the sultan to a pasha named Fehmi. The black slave, Djaffer, breaks his arm, 


and Jebb sets it. 


No tidings can be learned of Cynthia. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE YANKEE IN THE HAREM. 


UTSIDE there was the crack of 

a whip, the clatter of hoofs 

smacking cobblestones, the rum- 

ble of heavy carriage wheels. Jebb 

hurried to the window overhanging the 

street. Iron bars were fixed in the 

casement, and there was a wooden lat- 

tice within, but he could see in a criss- 
crossed picture a crooked lane. 

Inside the carriage there were packed 
five women, or rather five figures in 
black robes, like hooded mackintoshes, 
with black veils pinned across the face. 
They were like mourners, in costume, 





but not in behavior. Their hilarity was 
infantile; they were cage birds escaped. 
They were all talking at once—all but 
one. Jebb noted that one of the women 
sat still, not laughing, not chattering, 
but gazing back his way. He felt sure 
who it was. 

He could see little from this meager 
window—a skein of twisted street, a 
few old houses, a border of mountains, 
and a strip of sky. Uskub was not pret- 
ty from here. The only soul he knew 
was gone; he was alone in an empty 
harem. 

He was alone with his problem. He 
had time to think. There was nothing 
else to do. But his thoughts brought 
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only new remorses, new problems, new 
despairs. To hate his habit and to 
swear that he would never touch liquor 
again—that was so old and so futile 
that it was nauseously ridiculous. 

He had no idea of the date, but, 
judging from his previous experiences, 
at least two weeks must have passed. 
The steamer should have reached 
America a week ago, bringing with it 
the mystery of his disappearance. 
Gaines had surely arrived a few days 
later on another boat. He would tell 
what he knew. The New York papers, 
the papers of his home town, would 
have him pilloried in headlines. 

The police and the detective bureau 
of the press would be publishing him 
broadcast. At first he would be ac- 
cused of the infamy of kidnapping. 
Then people who knew would be tell- 
ing of his habits; his curse would be 
the property of the newspapers. 

He writhed at the shame his other 
self had dragged himself into. He felt 
his future blighted beyond renewal. 
It were better that he should bury him- 
self here in Uskub, or in some yet re- 
moter place. He could not go back 
and confront the expiation of his un- 
witting crime. 

And then he visioned the mother’s 
suffering. He heard the widow call 
aloud in the night for her child, her 
heart already torn asunder by the 
imagined treachery of her husband, and 
by his tragic death in a far country. 

He saw the child wandering among 
strangers, hungry perhaps, terrified as 
only ‘a lost child is terrified, pleading 
with passers-by, who could not under- 
stand what she wanted. He heard the 
mother and the child crying for one 
another in the wilderness of the world. 

He saw John Thatcher lying in his 
grave, beyond the reach of slander, yet 
all the more deserving protection from 
it. The dead man rose in his shroud 
before him, crying: ‘Where is my 
child? Where is my good name? Where 
is the fruit of my toil, my legacy of 
comfort to my beloved?’ And Jebb 
could not answer. He was his brother’s 
keeper, and yet 
Whatever else Jebb felt, he felt one 
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thing absolute; that at any cost so- 
ever of hunting, of suffering, of hu- 
miliation, of privation, he must devote 
himself utterly to the finding of that 
child, the clearing of the father’s name, 
and the redemption of his fortune. 

The task was plain; the means to ac- 
complish it were out of the reach of 
fancy. Jebb’s position was abject. He 
was the helpless pensioner on the mercy 
of a strange woman, whose good name, 
and whose very life he endangered ev- 
ery moment. Yet, if he left her roof, 
where should he turn for help, for 
funds, even for food? 

He tugged and twisted long and 
long at the Gordian knot about him, 
and the sole outcome was weariness, 
hopelessness. And so he fell asleep. 

It was again the sound of sheep trot- 
ting through the dust that woke him; 
again the shepherd’s flute; again the 
dreamy cry of the muezzin was calling 
the sunset prayer. The western flank 
of the distant minaret was crimson. 

Deliciously refreshed, Jebb turned 
on his couch. He raised his head. The 
pain was gone. He sat up without a 
twinge. He rose and walked to the 
street window. His legs were weak 
but they upheld him. He watched the 
sunset building cloudy bonfires on the 
mountain tops. He heard the clatter of 
the carriage returning with horses at 
full gallop, racing with the gloaming 
which must find no Moslem woman 
abroad. Miruma’s friends were laugh- 
ing, but their laughter was softened by 
the twilight gentleness. And one fig- 
ure was silent. 

And then the door opened and 
Djaffer entered, his arm in the sling, 
but his face beaming gratitude, his 
tones cooing like an old nurse’s. He 
shuffled here and there, disposing lights. 
When the room was illuminated, he 
went to the door and beckoned, and 
the slave girl came in with a. laden 
brass tray upon her head. The two 
slaves whispered and made much mys- 
tery. They disappeared and returned 
with more trays and more food, and a 
new table to replace the splintered 
wreck which Djaffer carried away with 
childish pride. 















When all was ready, they went to 
the door and salaamed their mistress 
in. She was important with new ideas, 
but insisted that Djebbs Effendi should 
eat first, though again she refused to 
bear him company. It was plain that 
she was hungry and that she was tempt- 
ed, but her scruples prevailed. 

Miruma had made a point of that 
dinner. It had taxed the resources of 
the kitchen—the cook had been tol 
that a wife of a bey was to dine in 
the harem that night, and Djaffer was 
determined that his benefactor should 
have the best that Uskub could pur- 
vey. 

As before, the first rite was the wash- 
ing of the hands in orthodoxly running 
water poured from the graceful ibrik 
into the Jeyen. Then his hands were 
dried with an embroidered towel. 

Jebb sat waiting for some one to 
give him a fork. 

“Why does not Djebb Effendim be- 
geen?’ Miruma asked. 

“Well—er—ah—I have nothing to 
eat with?” 

“Mashallah! Has not Allah gived 
you many fingers?” 

Thus instructed, he managed to clean 
up a sufficient portion of each dish, 
though he was as awkward as a man 
attempting chopsticks for the first time. 

There followed an embarrassment of 
lamb and mutton, preparations over- 
oily and overcooked, Jebb’s palate said. 
There was a salad in a pie, followed 
with grape syrup, candies, cakes of ses- 
ame seeds and honey, and a hochaf of 
mingled fruits, rdisins, cherries, plums, 
flavored with musk and rose water, and 
served ice cold. There was fortunate- 
ly a tortoise shell spoon for this. 

Again the ibrik and the leyen, and the 
embroidered towel, and, finally and al- 
ways, coffee, served now in silver cups. 
Again she rolled a cigarette for Jebb. 

“Thees tobacco,” she said, “we call 
‘the blonde hair of Latakia.’” 

But old Djaffer felt that the guest 
deserved more substantial fumes than 
these. He hastened to bring in a 
narghile. This smoke machine was fa- 
miliar enough to Jebb, though he had 
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never run one. When Djaffer had 
lighted it, he gave one of the stems to 
Jebb and one to Miruma. They sat a 
moment, drinking the smoke through 
the gurgling water, and it had a purr- 
ing confort of its own. 

“I like long-distance telesmoking,” 
said Jebb, and he crossed his legs Turk- 
ish fashion, until both feet went to 
sleep. Jebb felt that he had waited as 
long as he could for information: 

“Has the Hanum Effendim some- 
thing to tell me? Is there any word of 
the child?” 

The veil nodded in distressful nega- 
tive. 

“Nothing have I heard of the 
kuchuk- -gul, the leetle rose. It will need 
searching in some other city. That 
needs much money. Allah bringed 
Djebb Effendi to this place for a great 
purpose, I am sure, but Allah has not 
leaved him the money. I have hoort 
the feeling of Djebb Effendi by to of- 
fer him of mine. Now, Allah has 
wheespered to me, how Djebb Effendi 
shall earn mooch money queeck and 
mooch power and fame.” 

Jebb’s eyes broadened. 

“Tell me in-—Allah’s name.” 

She took her crossed feet in her 
hands and rocked with excitement. 

“Djebb Effendi is Ingiliz Effendi.” 

“No, no; I’m not English; I am 
American.” 

“Eeet ees alla the same to us Osman- 
lis. Djebb Effendi is great pheeseecian, 
great scorgeon. In our country we 
theenk the Frank doctors work meera- 
cles. Of old time one believed that Al- 
lah sent seeckness and—and’’—she 
paused in dread of the great word 
which the Moslems avoid—‘may he 
keep far from you—the—the cupbear- 
er of the world. 

“At the promenade to-day, Jantine 
Hanum is expected. But she comed 
not. She says her younger son, her 
worshipt son, Gani Bey, is in pain most 
frightful. The hanum theenk some- 
body is give heem of poison, but he is 
too young to have enemies, and he does 
not die in his pain. 

“Still they say his mother is. tell 
Zobeide Hanum that he soffers so he 
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is turn in his pain like snake that is 
stuck through weet a spear; then the 
pain goes again. 

“I begeen to theenk, if Djebb Ef- 
fendi can cure that son, the father 
pays mooch! The father is Akef Bey, 
a very reech bey. There are no good 
doctors here. Once was a good mis- 
sionary doctor, but he is goed away. A 
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“It is bad etiquette, but I am 
desperate. [ will tell him that I will 
cure his son. I can, if. anybody can.” 

Miruma’s palms weré up in protest. 
It would never do. He would be 
treated as a fraud; he would not be per- 
mitted to see the son. Things were 
not done in Turkey in straight lines. 
The Osmanli, like nature, loves a curve. 


said. 





As before, the first rite was the washing cf the hands in orthodoxly running water. 


come in hees_ place. 


man is 
Djebb Effendi could leeve in Uskub and 
become most terreeble for reechness!” 

The thought of living in Uskub was 
not so appalling to Jebb as it would 
have seemed a few hours before. The 
thought of money was always agree- 


young 


able. In his present state, the hint of 


a way to lay hands on an appreciable 
sum was as a rope let down from 
heaven to his drowning soul. 

“TI will see this man at once,” he 





Miruma had thought out a plan dur- 
ing the long silences she had kept while 
the other hanums had clattered at their 
gossip, or leaving the carriage on a 
high hill had romped and shrieked in 
the fields like schoolgirls at recess. 
Miruma had worked her plot up into 
a scenario: Djaffer was to approach 
the elder brother of the sick man, and 
get him to ask how Djaffer had been 
hurt and who was healing him. Djaffer 
was to pour out a wonder story of how 





















































he had fallen on the street, and snapped 
his arm, just as, by Allah’s grace, the 
magical visitor to Uskub, the world-fa- 
mous surgeon, Djebb Effendi, was pass- 
ing. He would say that the great In- 
giliz doctor was visiting in Uskub for 
a few days to see the mountains. Then 
the elder brother would hurry home to 
tell his mother, and they would discuss 
it with Akef Bey, the father, at the bed- 
side of the young bey. Akef Bey 
would call upon Djebb Effendi and im- 
plore him to save his child. Djebb Ef- 
fendi must be very sorry for the boy, 
but in great haste to be gone. The 
father would beg more, offer more. Fin- 
ally Djebb Effendi would consent, ask- 
ing a fabulous sum. Of course, once 
he had access to the boy, the cure was 
easy—for him. 

Jebb smiled at her unlimited faith in 
his powers, but he had further respect 
for her gifts of management. The plan 
sounded feasible. The element of hy- 
pocrisy was not over large. Doctors 
use a grain of it now and then. 

“So I am to wait here till the father 
calls on me?” he said. 

“Mashallah! Here?” gasped Mi- 
ruma. “A man could never call upon 
me. His wife, perhaps, might come, 
but if Jantine Hanum knowed that I 
have a man here——” 

There was no word to express that! 

“Wh-what am I to do then?” said 
Jebb. 

“There is in Uskub a large khan— 
a hotel—the Hotel Turiati. Djebb Ef- 
fendi shall go there and command the 
best room, and wait.” 

“T can command the room, but do 
I get it? I have no money—not even 
baggage.” 

“Of that also I have thinked,” said 
the amazing woman. “You shall say 
your baggage is sended to Stamboul. 
You stop but for one—two days.” 

“That accounts for the baggage. But 
shall I say that my money was sent on 
to Stamboul, too?” 

“The money—you moost take that 
from me.’ 

Her protesting gesture checked his. 
“Djebb Effendi shall pay me when the 
Akef Bey pay him. Please, please!” 
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And forthwith she produced a purse 
and drew from it a bundle of the Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank’s notes, valued at 
five pounds Turkish each. 

But Jebb put out his hand. “Thank 
you! And God bless you, Hanum Ef- 
fendim, for your good heart, but I 
couldn’t.” 

“You moost,” she said laughingly. 

And then an inspiration saved him. 

“T don’t need it, Hanum Effendim, 
I have this ring. I will pawn it.” 

Between the shame of openly bor- 
rowing money from a woman and a 
hostess, and the shame of pawning a 
ring which he had come by in some un- 
imaginable and perhaps criminal man- 
ner, he chose the more subtle crime. 

Miruma sighed at the rejection of her 
offer. It would have given the poor 
shut-in prisoner a wonderful sense of 
beneficent pride to fund the enterprise 
she had invented. After a while of 
low spirits, whose drooping her very 
veil imitated, she yielded—with a re- 
strictive clause: 

“Djebb Effendim must not take the 
ring to a Jew yourself. He would cheat 
you horribly. It would be knowed in 
all Uskub that the effendi was in need. 
Djaffer shall take the ring and breeng 
you mooch more than you could 
touch. He shall say eet is my reeng. 
It looks a woman’s reeng.” Then a 
gasp. “It ees perhaps a ring some lady 
gived the effendi?” 

There was such a tang of jealous 
fear in her voice that Jebb took the 


plunge and lied with magnificent 
promptitude. 

“No, no. I bought it myself—in—Co- 
logne.” 


And he added with perfect truth: “It 
has no associations for me whatever.” 

With which he twisted it from his 
finger and held it out to her. This con- 
vinced her more than any words. The 
veil collapsed with a sigh of enormous 
relief. 

Suddenly a truth thrilled Jebb to the 
heart; he saw that this woman, for 
whom he had begun to feel a tender- 
ness, had begun to feel jealous of him. 
The implied proprietorship did not ir- 
ritate him. It nearly delighted him, and 
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the delight was the keener for being 
edged with fear. He tried to mask his 
confusion under an air of business. 

“Can Djaffer go at once so that I 
can leave to-night? I am afraid for 
you every minute I remain here.” 

“No, no, effendim. Eet is two 
o’clock ; the sun is seated for two hours. 
All Uskub is going to sleep. To-mor- 
row morning while yet the effendi is 
sleep—inshallah—Djaffer shall have 
goed and comed back with the money.” 

“But how can I slip out in the day- 
light. without being seen?” 

“Also that I have theenked. I tell 
you to-morrow day, for now eet is ver’ 
late. The moon is in the branches of 
the cypress like a white swan. I weary 
the effendi. Allah send you the sweet- 
est of sleep!” 

She was gathering herself together 
to stand up. He leaped to his feet to 
help her. To rise from a cross-legged 
position is something of a feat. It’s 
one of the few that harem laziness per- 
mits. Miruma rose straight in air like 
a lark leaping up from a meadow. 

But, as she stepped forward, her foot 
caught on the hem of her robe. She 
lost her poise, swayed, would have fal- 
len, but Jebb had risen from the divan. 
He put out his arm. Her weight was 
upon him so suddenly that he had no 
little difficulty with his own equilibrium. 
The recovery of both was a matter of 
brief and busy delay. 

Miruma gave a little cry of alarm at 
her plight, another of dismay at find- 
ing herself in a man’s arms. And then 
she fled, soft-footed, spiritual, like a 
dark cloud trailing along a mountain- 
side. But she left Jebb with a savor of 
rose leaves about him, with arms 
empty, yet strangely tingling as with 
the very ghost of suppleness, litheness, 
warmth. 

On a mad impulse he ran to the door 
that swung behind her. The old Djaf- 
fer was there. He confronted Jebb 
with all the majesty of the angel at the 
gates of Eden, yet with all the appeal of 
a suppliant, putting up a wounded arm 
in place of a flaming sword. 

Jebb put out the lights, and. groped 
his way to the windows where the 
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moonbeams beat in and showered the 
floor. He hung across the ledge over- 
looking the dim, the breathing slumber 
of the garden. Radiance came down 
from the sky like rain. And up from 
a dark fleece of flowers, shrubs, and 
plants, came a blur of perfume, and an 
exquisite, inarticulate music from the 
glimmering basin where a jet of water, 
seeking in vain to go higher than its 
source, leaped and lapsed like a tongue 
of silver flame. 

Down a distant street the night 
watchman was already moving, tap- 
tapping with his staff like a blind man 
groping through a paradise. 

The beauty of the fragrant night, 
the glowing sky, the shadowy garden, 
weighed upon Jebb’s heart like a world- 
sorrow. He was alone in a vast wilder- 
ness, and he must go tap-tapping 
through it, searching, but searching 
without eyes or memory. And a strange 
new spell of love was upon him, ap- 
pealing to him to stay. But he had no 
right to stay here or to love what was 
here. 

At another window, a latticed win- 
dow overlooking that same garden, the 
rays of the same moon were playing 
upon the unveiled beauty of Miruma, 
like a blind man’s fingers exploring the 
brows and cheeks and lips of one be- 
loved. And Miruma’s heart was like 
the benighted world, one great mood of 
longing for the forbidden, the unattain- 
able. 

Qutside her door, on his humble mat- 
tress, lay Djaffer. And through a lit- 
tle grilled window in the corridor he. 
too, lonelier than all, most cursed of 
all, stared at the same far-gliding, cool- 
gleaming moon, itself an empty, frus- 
trated planet. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VEILED MAN. 


Jebb’s first conscious view of the 
streets of Uskub was strained through 
the mesh of a woman’s veil. He was 
supposed to be an honest Turkish wife 
of the old school, for the veil covered 
even his eyes. 

Usually the eunuch sits like a foot- 
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man alongside the coachman and shouts 
“Varda!”—Make way!—to the people 
in front of the horses, and glares at 
such impertinents as stare into the car- 
riage. But this mornin’ Djaffer held 
the lines himself. 

The Serbs, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and gypsies that make up the popula- 
tion of Uskub certainly paid no heed 
to the long, slim hanum who rode in 
the second-best carriage, which Fehmi 
Pasha allotted to his second-best wife. 

Jebb was too solemn to relish the 
ludicrousness of his own appearance. 
Under the balloon-like space of a black 
charchaf he wore his own clothes, 
cleaned and pressed, and he carried his 
derby hat, in which the scar of a dent 
was not entirely healed. The ring was 
gone from his finger; its diamonds and 
its dark centre stone had been trans- 
lated into gold liras or Turkish sov- 
ereigns, silver piastres, and bronze 
paras with some banknotes—a total of 
one hundred and fifty dollars in Amer- 
ican money. 

It had looked like a deal of riches as 
Djaffer poured it into his hand, but 
it was a contemptible sum compared 
with his needs and his distance from 
hozae. 

Jebb was thinking less of what he 
might encounter than of the fascina- 
tions he must leave. In Constantinople 
the ferije and the yashmak are out of 
style, but in the country towns old fash- 
ions cling, and Miruma had put on a 
costume quite appropriate for a carriage 
in Uskub—a black and shapeless swad- 
dling cloak about her body and a 
creamy yashmak about her face and 
hair. 

Costume customs are no more con- 
sistent in Turkey than America, and 
Miruma felt justified in revealing to 
Jebb in the street glimpses of her that 
she denied him in her home. And now 
he saw her eyes looking through a mus- 
lin mask of such uncompromising 
opacity that he caught only a small 
melon slice of her beauty—her eyes and 
a bit of forehead, of cheeks, and of hair 
at her temples. 

Her eyes were so beautiful that they 
excelled even the vision he _ had 


-imagined when he had only the veil to 
look at. They looked at him now with 
a sad, sweet gaze of*farewell and of 
devotion. It was inconceivable to Jebb 
that this perfect creature should have 
been tossed from one hand to another, 


as one might flip a diamond, not know- 


ing its value. 

Hers were the eyes where a great 
love smoldered. Jebb could hardly en- 
dure the communion with them now. 
The Venus of Melos was luckier than 
many people imagine, since the loss of 
her arms and our ignorance of what 
her hands were doing, concentres all 
the world’s attention on her face, and 
the serene mood that imbues it. So 
Miruma, in hiding all of her but her 
eyes, gave them complete sway. Jebb, 
staring at her, found her eyes so won- 
derfully fair that he felt as if he had 
never seen eyes at all till now. They 
were like twin moons in a sky where 
the stars are blotted out by a haze. 

He could not even guess at her other 
graces—at the line of her nose, the 
curve or color of her lips, her chin, 
her throat, shoulders, bosom, or her 
torse. He only knew that she had eyes; 
she was eyes. 

And Miruma, who was such a child 
for laughter at incongruous things, had 
not even a smile for Jebb arrayed in 
his outlandish disguise. She had seen 
him hustling into the carriage and 
showing an immodest amount of trous- 
ers, and a huge pair of American shoes. 
These things did not amuse her. She 
had thought of Jebb as an Allah-sent 
messenger. She had come to recognize 
in him only a lost and troubled wan- 
derer. Yet she regretted his flight all 
the more. He was the one man that 
had understood her, felt sorry for her, 
treated her as a woman, not as a pup- 
pet. 

As the carriage slewed and pitched 
along the choppy sea of the Uskub 
pavements, Jebb paid no heed soever to 
the streets, the people, or the houses 
they passed; he stared solely at the lit- 
tle rift of her through the yashmak, as 
at a glimpse of a lost Eden. He felt it 
a duty to leave Miruma at once, while 
their good fortune held out. Yet he 
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felt it an equal duty not to leave her 
to the dreary vacuity of her life. 

He was impelled to a compliment— 
though such things came hard from 
him. 

“Your eyes, Hanum Effendi, are the 
_most glorious = 

“Mashallah!” she cried. “A compli- 
ment is mos’ bad luck!” She ran on in 
a nervous effort to outrace her desire 
to weep 

“You weel save the yong son of Akef 
Bey, I know. And then you go far, 
far from Uskub, hunting for the little 
child. You weel find her, I know. Then 
you will go yet more farther to Amer- 
ica. Sometimes maybe you weel think 
of me—yes?” 

“T'll never forget you! I can’t for- 
give myself for leaving you—taking all 
your charity and doing nothing in re- 
turn.” 

She shook her head sadly. The eyes 
veiled with hopelessness. It was well 
for her that she had been trained to 
the creed: “I am resigned.” 

“Allah has been good to me to let me 
help Djebb Effendi so little moch as I 
have helped him. But Djebb Effendi 
cannot help me. I am beyond that. 
Think no more of me—the cage bird is 
perhaps happier not to get out into 
the cold wood. But one theeng I weesh; 
that you might also yet save one more 
seeck person before you leave Uskub— 
the first wife of my pasha—the only 
true wife,of Fehmi Pasha.” 

“Is she ill?” 

“Terreeble ill. She is ver’ moch 
weak. She has moch pain, and she 
seems to be fading a-way like one flow- 
er on a too hot day. The doctors of 
Uskub shake their heads and do not 
know. It is ver’ moch bad when a 
doctor says: ‘I do not know!’ Yes?” 

In the bitterness of his heart Jebb 
demanded: 

“But if she died, the pasha might 
turn to you for comfort.” 

“Tt ees that I am afraiding.” 

“But you said you had hoped to be 
his wife, and the mother of a child for 
him.” 

“That was yesterday—Djebb Effen- 
dim.” 
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Her eyelids fell over the timid great 
eyes, and a blush pervaded her temples. 
Jebb understood, and their hands, al- 
most without their volition, met, em- 
braced, enlaced, clung fiercely together 
in a secret adieu. 

All the while Djaffer’s whip was nag- 
ging the old horse through the streets, 
past-the horse market, across the an- 
cient bridge, up the heights, beyond the 
citadel, and out on the plains made 
dreary by innumerable graves; for the 
cemeteries surround Uskub like a dead 
sea. 

The Turks make themselves comfort- 
able in graveyards and love to sit and 
meditate upon the comfortable narghile 
and the comfortable nirvana that is 
reached via the underground route; 
but they take little thought in keeping 
the tombstones of their gone upright. 
The shafts lean to right, to left, they 
fall flat, and weeds cover the carved 
turbans and fezzes and the curly-let- 
tered inscriptions. But even so, they 
make a comfortable bench for the phi- 
losopher to sit upon. 

It was Miruma’s idea that Jebb could 
be best disposed of in one of these 
labyrinths whence he could stroll back 
to Uskub at his leisure. The main 
thing was that he should not be seen 
descending from her carriage. Djaffer 
was alert for his opportunity, and the 
carriage was winding dreary enough 
turns, but always some saunterer, some 
established smoker, or some group of 
veiled women appeared and forbade the 
risk. 

Miruma was saying: “I weesh terri- 
bly moch you could save the first wife 
of Fehmi Pasha.” 

Jebb was saying: “I wish I could save 
his second wife,’ when the carriage 
came to an abrupt halt. Djaffer called 
back something softly to Miruma, and 
she, all in a flutter, commanded: 

“Queeck, Djebb Effendim, slip off 
the theengs and step out the carriage. 
Queeck or somebody comes.” 

He tore off veil and robe in frantic 
clutches and stood in the road once 
more an American citizen. 

“When shall I see you again, Hanum 
Effendim—no—Miruma! When?” 
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They sat a moment, drinking the smoke through the gurgling water. 


But Djaffer had cut the horse with 
the whip, the old nag had responded 
with a leap and a gallop. The carriage 
was out of call—all his farewell 
speeches unsaid. There were a thou- 
sand things he wanted to tell her. But 
she was out of earshot and her figure 
dwindled with the carriage. 

Her gaze was clinging to him, 
though, and he felt, rather than saw, 
the tears that were pearling and spilling 
from those moon eyes. 

The carriage swerved round a spur 
of land. She was gone. He was alone, 
alone in a graveyard, alone in a grave- 
yard of an unknown people. And a 
cold breeze from the white peaks round 
Uskub was whispering: “Miruma! Mi- 
ruma! The Sun and the Moon!” 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE STREETS OF USKUB. 


Jebb, deserted in the tumbled city 
of the dead, made haste to retrace the 
path he had come by. But it seemed 
that he would never have done with 
tombstones. They lined his pathway all 
the long distance into Uskub and up to 
his very hotel. 

Nearing the town, ‘the road filled 
with creatures out of unusual picture 
books. Albanian men in baggy white 
trousers corded with black braid, and 
wearing white skullcaps on _ their 
cropped pates; veiled women in trou- 
sers, so long and full they had to lift 
them from the mud; Christian peasant 
wives, whose naked faces were almost 
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shocking in this environment; bearded 
old farmers perched on_ short-legged 
asses; Bulgarians of piratical mus- 
tache; smart Turkish officers on glis- 
tening chargers; Greek priests with in- 
verted opera hats on their heads; Ser- 
vian teamsters, whacking yoked buf- 
faloes or oxen; Jews, in dirty gaber- 
dines; and dirtier gypsies, with chil- 
dren they had crippled themselves to 
wheedle alms. 

It was like a shabby masquerade, and 
there seemed to be some vast excite- 
ment simmering among the people. But 
in all the languages Jebb could not find 
a word that gave him a clue. 

Suddenly his weary feet were picked 
up and shod as with wings, or rather 
with roller skates. A military band was 
coming his way, and its music teased 
him with its vague familiarity. At last 
he recognized it. It was one of Sousa’s 
marches. The brass band’s dialect was 
as Turkish as a fez, but he knew that 
they were playing at “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever !” 

Homesickness 


and patriotic pride 


wrung his soul like a lemon peel be- 


tween them. To be at home with his 
own people became abruptly a fierce 
longing. Then his heart sank, for he 
wondered if he would ever dare to show 
his face again where he was known. 

Jebb did not pause until at last he 
reached the Hotel Turati, where he was 
accepted at his own recognizance. He 
found that his English was of no use, 
but his German, rusty as it was, elicited 
the good news that there were British, 
Austrian, and Russian consulates in the 
town. 

He made haste to the British build- 
ing, but the Albanian kavass on guard 
informed him in a few broken Eng- 
lish phrases that the consul was ill and 
was not likely to be well for some days. 
Jebb stood irresolute, then went to the 
Austrian consulate. He knew it by the 
huge flag swung from the balcony, its 
double-headed black eagle almost 
sweeping the ground. 

Here he was informed that the con- 
sul was in conference with his Russian 
confrére and the two governors of Us- 
kub, the Turk and the Christian, and 
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that the affairs of Turkey were in 
such confusion, added to the increasing 
disorder of the district itself, that there 
was little hope of seeing the consul. 

Jebb looked so downcast at this that’ 
his informant asked the nature of his 
errand, and introduced himself as Herr 
Xaver Franz Heller von Hellwald, of 
Vienna. Jebb introduced himself as a 
former student at the University of 
Vienna, and the young attache mel- 
lowed immediately. His brother, he 
said, was a physician, and a graduate of 
the university, and he invited Jebb to 
join him in coffee and tobacco. They 
adjourned to a coffeehouse or kafené, 
a humble wooden structure, with an 
awning over the walk, and cane-bot- 
tomed stools. An attendant made them 
coffee in two small brass pots, sweet- 
ened it, and brought them a glass of 
water. Jebb, following Hellwald’s ac- 
tion, sipped the water, and gave back 
the glass. The attendant fetched a 
twin-stemmed narghile but Hellwald 
produced cigars of his own, which Jebb 
accepted with relief. He was weary of 
cigarettes and water pipes. 

Before many words had passed, he 
and Hellwald had discovered a number 
of acquaintances in common, and Hell- 
wald, sick of glum Uskub, was delight- 
ed to barter memories of his radiant 
Vienna. Friendship ripens swiftly 
among foreigners, and Hellwald soon 
felt able to ask: 

“But what brings you, Herr Doctor 
Yep, to this dismal cemetery of an Us- 
kub ?” 

Jebb shook his head with a dreary 
“Weiss nichts,” and then poured forth 
in halting German, and with halting 
courage, as much of his story as he 
felt it discreet to divulge. He evaded 
the miserable cause of the whole ad- 
venture, and said nothing of his début 
into Turkish life through the door of 
the harem. 

Herr von Hellwald listened with as 
much gravity as his fat cheeks permit- 
ted, and at the end of the recital mum- 
bled a bewildered sympathy. 

“Don’t waste sympathy on me,” Jebb 
cried, “but think of the child. What has 
become of her? How shall I find her?” 
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“That is a problem, indeed, Herr 
Doctor Yep. Now, if you knew where 
you lost her——” 

“Tf I only knew!” 

“Tf you knew where you had lost 
her, it would be easier. And yet not 
easy at that. If she had disappeared 
in Vienna, or Berlin, or Paris, we could 
telegraph, and the great engine of the 
police of Europe could be set in mo- 
tion. It would be expensive, but it 
could be done—at least, it might be 
done. But we are in Turkey, and Tur- 
key is in revolution. Nobody knows 
what will happen to-morrow. Nobody 
knows what happened yesterday. We 
only know that Constantinople is cap- 
tured by the revolutionists, and that 
the sultan is prisoner.” 

“The sultan a_ prisoner!”  Jebb 
gasped. “The sultan a—why, I thought 
he was the religious head of the na- 
tion. Isn’t it sacrilege?” 

“The sultan is a Mohammedan like 
the rest. When he goes to Selamlik ev- 
ery Friday to pray, there is a man at 
the door of the mosque to say to him: 
‘Oh, padishah, be not proud. Remem- 
ber there.is a god who is greater than 
thou.’ The sultan before Abdul Hamid 
was deposed by the Turkish pope, the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, and this sultan may be 
put aside the same way. We shall know 
any moment what has been done. But 
it is strange that you have not known 
this. Where have you been these last 
three weeks?” 

“T do not know,” Jebb stammered. “I 
have been—ill.” 

The Austrian looked at him in com- 
plete befuddlement. He could not make 
him out at all. Suspicion seized on the 
first theories at hand, that Jebb was in- 
sane or criminal. Neither theory was 
tenable in the presence of Jebb’s intelli- 
gence, and his manifestly honest dis- 
tress. 

He saw the American knotting his 
brow with the anguish of his thoughts, 
and squeezing his head in his hands, as 
if to keep it from splitting, as he 
groaned: 

“Turkey in revolution! And the lit- 
tle child lost among these savages.” 

“But the Turks are not savages, Herr 


Doctor Yep,” Hellwald protested. “Peo- 
ple are people everywhere. In this 
vilayet there is a Turkish governor and 
also a Christian. And if you could know 
them both and their intrigues, you 
would think the Turk was no worse 
than the Christian—he could not be. 
And if you could know the inside of 
the diplomacy of all the European na- 
tions meddling with Turkey, as I know 
it—you would say that we have no 
right to be Pharisees. Under cover of 
helping Turkey and protecting Chris- 
tians, our European nations behave like 
robbers and pirates. The Turks are 
bad enough, God knows, but we Chris- 
tians are, if possible, worse yet.” 

“But somewhere in Turkey that little 
girl is crying for her mother. No- 
body understands her, and I cannot find 
her. I don’t know where to begin. But 
there must be somebody to appeal to. 
Whom should I turned to first ?” 

Hellwald’s brow was heavy with the 
riddle. 

“The Turks are terribly busy these 
days. Herr Yep,” he said. ‘They are 
changing the worst despotism of Eu- 
rope to a constitutional monarchy. To 
hunt for a little girl in this turmoil 
would be to hunt for a lost button upon 
a raging battlefield. Better give up the 
child, Herr Yep. Perhaps, no doubt, 
she has fallen into the hands of kind 
people. People are good to lost chil- 
dren. She will not starve.” 

“But her mother—her widowed 
mother—I should never dare to go back 
to America without the child. I should 
not care to live without finding her. It 
is my one duty on earth, Herr von Hell- 
wald, I must try, and try, and try. You 
see that, don’t you?” 

Germans weep easily. Any one see- 
ing Jebb and his terror might have been 
pardoned a moisture about the lashes. 
Two or three large tears spilled from 
Hellwald’s trembling eyelids and rolled 
down, to be lost in the wheat field of 
his beard. 

“What did you say the child’s name 
was ?” 

“Cynthia Thatcher.” 

“Tseetia Tat—Tsent—tseend It 
is an erschrecklich name to say, Doctor 
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Yep.” He tried again, and again, grow- 
ing angry at the ridiculous “th,” which 
his tongue and teeth could not manage. 

“Hilf Himmel, Herr Doctor, if some- 

body asks the child her name, and she 
tells it, nobody will be able to repeat 
it or to remember it.” 
_ Difficulties were barricading Jebb’s 
way so fast that one more made little 
difference. He simply threw himself 
on Hellwald’s generosity. 

“You must help me.” 

“T will do my all, and gladly. It 
will take much money. In Turkey no- 
body moves—not even the sultan— 
without baksheesh. It is not just what 
we call Tringeld or pourboire, but 
something like what one puts on the 
axles of wheels. You have much 
money, yes?” 

Jebb tossed his hands, “I have a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—about six hun- 
dred marks.” 

“That would not go far in such an 
affair. But perhaps you can cable to the 
mother for money.” 

“The mother is 
widow.” 

Hellwald grew more solemn, A blush 
stained his cheek. 

“T would lend you money gladly for 
such a purpose, Doctor Yep, but I am 
only a young diplomat with many debts. 
The consulate needs all its funds, be- 
cause of the distress of our citizens in 
this revolution. Perhaps you yourself 
have something to sell or to pawn?” 

“T have nothing.” 

“You have a difficult problem, Herr 
Doctor. We must see what we can do. 
Your passports are in good shape, I 
hope.” 

“Passports? I never had any.” 

“You must have had them to get into 
Turkey. And you must have had a 
teskere or you could not have traveled.” 

“Tf I had them I lost them, and I 
don’t know where.” 

“Where were you last, did you say?” 

“In Salonica, I think. All I know is 
that the train from Salonica brought 
me here.” 

“Salonica! Gott in Himmel, it is the 
very home of the revolution. Every- 
thing started there. ; 


poor—poor—a 


“It was there that the Young Turks 
formed an army and marched on Con- 
stantinople. The sultan’s soldiers re- 
sisted, the glorious city was bombarded, 
captured, the sultan locked up in his 
palace. We think that the parliament 
will dethrone him to-day, it may be—or 
to-morrow.” He sat back, puffing and 
staring at Jebb, and went on: 

“All these things began in Salonica. 
And you have been in Salonica without 
knowing. And how did you get there? 
You could not have dropped into Saion- 
ica from the clouds. You probably 
reached there by the railroad from— 
Constantinople. Have you been in Con- 
stantinople ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you have the child with you in 
Salonica ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I may have had. I 
cannot tell.” 

Hellwald shook his head in dismay. 
He would have believed Jebb to be a 
spy, but a spy would have some story 
to tell. At length, Hellwald said: 

“T might telegraph to our consul in 
Salonica to find if the child, has been 
heard of there. He is a good gentle- 
man, our consul, a father, and he will 
put the gendarmerie to work. Mean- 
while, you must get money in some 
way—and then you must go yourself.” 

“Get money—yes, I must get money, 
but how? How?” 

The two men sat wrestling with a 
problem as old as money itself. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FIRST RAY. 


Past the café where Jebb and Hell- 
wald sat pondering flowed the eddying 
traffic of the street. Now and then a 
Turk, a Russian, an Austrian, or a 
Macedonian saluted Hellwald, after the 
manner of his race or station, and the 
Austrian answered in kind. 

Among those who passed was a ven- 
erable white-bearded Turk in fez and 
frock coat. Hellwald said to Jebb: 
“That is Akef Bey, one of the leaders 
of the Young Turks. His younger son 
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is very ill, and the doctors here can do 
nothing for him. It is a dangerous thing 
to fall ill here in Uskub.” 

Akef Bey saw Hellwald, and greeted 
him with a sad courtesy, in a sweeping 
salute from the brow. Hellwald rose: 
“Excuse me, I must ask him how the 
boy is to-day.” 

He went to the old man and ques- 
tioned him in Turkish. Akef Bey an- 
swered with much excitement and vivid 
gestures of pain and despair. Hellwald 
listened with evident sorrow. Then he 
seemed to brighten with an idea. He 
beckoned Jebb, and managed, by alter- 
nating between Turkish and German 
to introduce Akef Bey, to “Herr Doctor 
Yep von der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika.” 

The letter “j” is as common in Tur- 
key as with us, and the bey did not at 


“I might telegraph to our consul in Salonica to find if the child has been heard of there.” 


first connect Jebb with “Yep.” He 
shook hands with dignified reserve, 
then suddenly realized the truth. 

“Allah kerim!” ke cried, and wrung 
Jebb’s hand with an enthusiasm that 
threatened him with another fracture to 
treat. He explained to Hellwald that 
he had heard of Doctor Jebb from a 
man named Djaffer. Hellwald glowed 
with joy, and broke out into expansive 
Turkish, patting Jebb on the shoulder, 
and waving his hand grandiosely. Af- 
terward he explained: 

“T have just told Akef Bey that you 
are one of the most eminent physicians 
in America, and that I knew you well 
in Vienna when you studied at the 
greatest of all universities. It is near 
enough to the truth for a diplomat.” 

As he was saying this to Jebb, the 
bey was pouring fluent Turkish into 
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his other ear. Hellwald translated in 
short asides: ; 

“He is asking me if you cannot come 
to see his son at once—don’t accept— 
look solemn—you are busy—you are 
leaving town—the other physicians 
have failed to help him, he says—they 
are ignorant dogs—his son cries aloud 
in agony.” 

“Ask him where the agony is,” said 
Jebb. 

The distracted father responded to 
Hellwald’s question by seizing his loins 
in his hand and bending in frightful 
contortions, and then brushing imagi- 
nary sweat from his brow. Jebb under- 
stood before Hellwald translated. 

Jebb said: “If it is appendicitis, as I 
judge it is, the young fellow must be in 
considerable distress.” 

That was a huge superlative of pain 
for Jebb, and he permitted himself to 
be urged forward. On the way they 
passed a miscellaneous bazaar, where 
a meager supply of drugs was kept for 
the foreign population. There Jebb 
managed to find a large hypodermic 
needle and a supply of tablets, which 
he purchased along with a few of such 
simples as the ejsa-hané possessed. 

Then the three resumed their walk. 

A little farther on, an embarrassment 
troubled the old man. 

“Akef Bey wants me to explain,” said 
Hellwald, “that you may find in his 
home—two other physicians.” 

Jebb stopped short. “Then I can’t 

no” 

“And why not?” Hellwald thundered. 

“It’s against our ethical code to call 
on another doctor’s patient.” 

“Ethical nothing! This is no time to 
stand on ceremony.” 

But old conventions held Jebb fast. 
Hellwald explained the situation to 
Akef Bey. The father laid aside all 
courtesy. He seized Jebb’s hand and 
urged him forward, pouring out words 
which Hellwald translated, as he took 
Jebb’s other arm, and pressed him on 
the way. 

“The bey says that he did not know 
of your distinguished presence in Us- 
kub till after these men came. They 
are not really physicians. When the 


boy fell ill, the mother, who is very re- 
ligious, sent for one of these wild- 
haired dervishes to drive out*the wicked 
spirits. When they did not go, Akef 
Bey, who is not so religious, ran to the 
nearest Christian missionary—a young 
Schottischer.” ‘ 

Schottischer suggested to Jebb only 
a dance till he realized that Hellwald 
was speaking of a Scotchman. His 
heart warmed at the thought of meet- 
ing some one who spoke his own lan- 
guage—or nearly. But Hellwald was 
explaining how the Turk came to call 
in “ein junger presbyterianischer Mis- 
siondr’” to cure his son. 

“Do not be afraid to push him out of 
Akef Bey’s home,” he concluded. “He 
is no doctor and he knows it. He is a 
nice young man, and he will welcome 
you. What the dervish will do, God 
knows. He may summon the evil 
spirits to torment you, but if he is no 
better at calling them in than he is at 
calling them out, you shall have no 
trouble. You will come, yes? Do not 
forget that it means the money for the 
lost child.” 

Jebb assented without further par- 
ley, and Hellwald told the news to the 
overjoyed father. The next turn of 
the street brought them to their desti- 
nation. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE DERVISH AND THE SURGEON. 


The home of Akef Bey was impor- 
tant in Uskub, large enough to be called 
a konak. A walled garden surrounded 
all of it, except the dark-red street fa- 
cade, with the lattice-windowed upper 
story jutting above the lower. 

The bey led them up a broad stair- 
way to a large hall, with a cushioned 
divan along three sides, with low, 
carved tables, mirrors, and Turkish 
hangings. They were asked to sit down, 
and the bey, with hurried salaams, lift- 
ed a portiére and vanished into another 
room. He reappeared a little later and 
asked them to come in. 

On a low platform covered with bed- 
ding, a boy of fifteen lay writhing. Over 
him bent a long-robed, bearded man, 
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who seemed to be blowing on the boy, 
and touching him lightly with his 
hands. J@bb saw nothing, looked at 
nothing, but his patient. He took out 
the hypodermic syringe, and said: 

“Could I have some hot water?” 

Hellwald interpreted; the bey or- 
dered; some one ran from the room. 
Jebb knelt at the bedside and examined 
the glowing body. He noted the right 
leg drawn up close. The bey told, and 
Hellwald translated, the history of the 
case, the earlier attacks of violent nau- 
sea and fever, credited to severe indi- 
gestion. When Jebb tried to touch 
the boy he winced away. 

Jebb glanced toward Hellwald with 
one word: 

“Appendicitis.” 

By this time some one was kneeling 
at his side with a ewer of steaming 
water and a basin. He filled the cham- 
ber of the hypodermic needle and 
paused for the tablet to dissolve. Then 
he looked about for the first time. 

Squatting on the floor at his elbow 
and almost touching him was a be- 
whiskered Turk in a long, tawny cloak 
and a very tall, brimless camel’s-hair 
hat. Jebb supposed him to be the der- 
vish sheikh Hellwald had spoken of. 

A little aloof stood an elderly wom- 
an, evidently the mother—the Jantine 
Hanum that Miruma had spoken of— 
for her streaming eyes were sunken 
with age and many griefs, and her veil 
was soaked with her tears. Clinging 
to her was one who was apparently a 
daughter, too young to have donned the 
yashmak. She was plainly to be beau- 
tiful soon, but sympathy for her brother 
had made her haggard. 

In the background hovered a young 
man in shabby European costume. He 
looked so much like a Scotch Presby- 
terian that Jebb decided he must be 
one. 

When the opiate was dissolved, Jebb 
made ready for the injection. The ter- 
rified boy fought him away, and the 
dervish muttered angrily, but Jebb, half 
expecting to be knifed in the back, 
overcame the boy’s feeble resistance, 
and thrust the needle in the shivering 
flesh. Gani Bey screamed as if he had 
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a death wound, and the women echoed 
him piercingly. Even the father closed 
his eyes and toppled against the wall. 
The dervish leaped to his feet with a 
fanatic howl, and raised his hands 
threateningly, but Hellwald caught his 
arm and flung him aside. The family’s 
thoughts were so focused on the boy that 
they did not see the sacrilege. 

Jebb alone was calm. He was al- 
most smiling at his success in inserting 
the opiate so near the centre of pain. 
It meant a saving of many minutes in 
the relief that was to follow. Having 
done all he could at the moment, he 
took under his thumb, the boy’s wrist 
ard mechanically felt for his watch. It 
was not there. He turned to Hellwald: 

“Bitte, wie viel Uhr, tst’s?” 

Before Hellwald could answer, Jebb 
heard some one say: 

“Four-r-teen minutes to eleven, doc- 
tor-r.” 

And a watch was placed in his palm, 
by a hand that lingered to clasp his, as 
the donor spoke: 

“T am glad to see a real doctor-r here, 
doctor-r. You are an Amayrican, I pre- 
sume. My name is Murison, Donald 
Murison. I am a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, not a physician. I have done my 
best, but it is not much. This horrible 
dervish here gets in the way so with his 
witchcraft and his incantations.” 

Jebb smiled. 

“May I ask what you prescribed ?” 

“There didn’t seem much to do ex- 
cept to give calomel and a hot-water 
bag. But it is hard to keep anything 
on his stomach, outside or in.” 

“Had you thought an operation was 
—indicated ?” 

“Ye-es, I supposed so, but I couldn’t 
trust myself to make one. And there is 
no decent surgeon nearer than Salonica. 
I have a set of instruments, but P 

“You have a set of instruments?” 
Jebb demanded eagerly. 

To Jebb in ultimate Uskub, this news 
was as welcome as the sight of a raft 
to a lost swimmer, or a loaded weapon 
to a soldier at bay, or a horse to a 
dismounted knight. Murison explained: 

“Yes, I have a fairly good set of 
scalpels and scissors, and—I don’t 
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know the names of the things—and a 
quantity of ether and sterilized gauze. 
They equipped me pretty well when 
they sent me here, but I have never 
even opened the case. If you can use 
any of the tools, you are ver-r-y wel- 
come to them,” 

“Thanks, I may need them,” said 
Jebb. 

The boy on the divan showed no les- 
sening of his pain and the family was 
losing its new hope. 

Jebb took up the needle again, the 
patient’s wild eyes saw it with such a 
shuddering revulsion that Jebb could 
not come near him. He had to content 
himself with an injection into the arm 
he held. 

Suddenly the daughter paused stock- 
still and gazed at the boy. Then she 
whirled her mother round. 

An influence, miraculous to them, 
was at work upon their beloved. As 
stealthily as the sunset flush withdraws 
from the west, the pain oozed out of 
the patient’s flesh. The release from 
crucifying anguish was by pure con- 
trast an almost ineffable delight. The 
shrieks of little Gani Bey were softened 
to murmurs ambiguous between fatigue 
and delight. The knotted muscles re- 
laxed, and he uncoiled and lay supine. 
He seemed almost ready for the incred- 
ible luxury of sleep. 

The women breathed fervent phrases 
in which the word “Allah” was recur- 
rent. Jebb was a little jealous, per- 
haps, for he said: 

“Tell them it isn’t Allah, but the 
angel anzsthesia.” 

Murison gave the credit to Jebb and 
his opiate, and the women turned to 
him. 

The dervish slipped out of the room 
unnoticed. 

Under the spell of the drug the boy 
permitted Jebb to make a careful ex- 
amination and confirm the theory sug- 
gested by the other symptoms. He 
turned to Murison. 

“Tell them the relief is only tempo- 
rary. The boy is very sick, and the pain 
will come back on him with renewed 
violence. The cyst will burst and flood 
his body with poison and he will die, 


unless—unless the danger is removed 
at once, and for all time.” 

“By an—an operation ?” 

“That is the one hope. It would be 
murder to neglect it. I should be a 
criminal unless I urged it.” 

“But it is very dangerous, isn’t it?” 

“It is so common at home that it has 
become a minor operation. I have 
done it hundreds of times.” 

“Is there nothing else to do?” Muri- 
son temporized, but Jebb answered 
firmly : 

“T operate, or I refuse the case.” 

With much circumlocution Murison 
broached the subject to the parents and 
they were affrighted at the thought. 
3ut Akef Bey was converted at last 
and gave his consent. He-.ordered the 
women to their quarters, and put all 
the servants of his household at Jebb’s 
command, while Murison hastened to 
fetch the instruments. 

While the servants were preparing 
another room as Jebb directed, washing 
it thoroughly, floor, walls, and painted 
windows, with boiling water, bringing 
a long high table from the kitchen, ster- 
ilizing the linen, tearing up sheets for 
bandages, and attending to the hundred 
schemes that Jebb improvised to ap- 
proach hospital ideals, Hellwald was 
exercising all his diplomacy in manipu- 
lating a bargain with the father, to 
whom Jebb’s multitude of details bore 
the look of elaborate incantation, and 
impressed him all the more for their 
mystery. . 

Akef Bey, who was the-soul of gen- 
erosity, and who had but one passion, 
the health and well-being of his adored 
family, exclaimed :. 

“Tf Jebb Effendi saves my boy I shall 
be his slave; all my possessions are 
his.” 

Hellwald brought him gently from 
the peaks of sincere hyperbole, and ex- 
plained that as Jebb was a craftsman, 
not a magician, he scorned to take ad- 
vantage of a father’s grief to rob him; 
all he wished was an appropriate fee 
for his learning and his skill. The 
outcome was in Allah’s hands. Jebb 
did not want a reward for a miracle, 
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On a low platform covered with bedding, a boy of fifteen lay writhing. 


but recompense for his years of study, 
his vast experience, his science. 

There was time enough before Muri- 
son’s return, and during the boiling of 
the instruments and the preparation of 
the ether, for Hellwald to modulate 
through all the stages of a Turkish bar- 
gain. The upshot of it was that Hell- 
wald settled upon one hundred pounds 
Turkish or about five hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, as the fee for the 
operation, whether successful or not. 
He accepted Akef Bey’s word of honor 
as equivalent to a deposit in gold. 

The women begged for the privi- 
lege of a last visit with the boy, still 
slumberous with the opiate. They knelt 
before his couch, shedding silent tears, 
and whispering prayers against the 
dark angels that trouble the dying soul. 
Gani Bey was awake enough and brave 
enough to face the farewell rites. 

Hellwald explained: “They are ask- 
ing and granting mutual forgiveness 


for injuries or unkindnesses of the 
past. They call it the helal.” 

The mother and sister, after the final 
embraces and kisses, suffered them- 
selves to be exiled to the haremlik, 
gazing their farewells as to one at 
whose lips the Cupbearer of the Sphere 
already held his chalice. 

By this time Jebb was ready with 
the ether, and, smiling courage into the 
brave eyes of the little stoic, he hid 
them under the hood and watched the 
deep breathing of the obedient youth 
till the drugged soul had ceased to mur- 
mur. : 
Then he lifted the body, limp with 
mimic death, and carried it across the 
hall to the room prepared for the oper- 
ation. Hellwald sat outside on the di- 
van trying to divert Akef Bey with 
such conversation as he could force 
his anxious mind to manufacture. As 
Murison went in with Jebb he looked 
back with doleful eyes at the shivering 
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father. Then he let the curtain at the 
door fall. 

It seemed many hours, but it was 
hardly the half of one when Murison 
lifted the curtain again for Jebb, who 
reappeared, carrying in his arms the 
burden, still peacefully unaware of its 
new wounds and bandages. 

The surgeon’s face wore a look of 
quiet triumph, and Murison, as he lift- 
ed the curtain at the door of the boy’s 
room, turned back to murmur: 

“Ajayib!’ which is to say: “Won- 
derful!” 

The father, the mother, and the sis- 
ter crowded at once to the room to 
find their idol still alive, breathing rau- 
cously and beginning to mutter sleepy 
nonsense as he came back to the world. 
They cried aloud with joy. 

All the afternoon Jebb ministered to 
the boy, and eased his pain as much as 
he dared. That night he had a couch 
spread for himself on the floor along- 
side, but sleep did not visit him, or 
any one else under that roof. For na- 
ture, the seamstress, was stitching the 
wounds with needles of pain. But by 
the hour when the few swallows of the 
early spring woke in the eaves, and the 
muezzins, as regular as the sunrise, 
were crying the name of Allah to the 
four corners of the world, peace fell 
on the racked body, and the frightened 
spirit of the boy. And all the house- 
hold slept. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


°“ THE RETURN OF THE SUN AND THE 


MOON. 


Jebb performed no miracle at Us- 
kub. His patient did not rise and run 
through the streets. In fact he kept 
his bed and suffered for many days. But 
ordinary people are skeptic of miracles, 
and there was something reasonable 
and mechanical and slow and convin- 
cing about the handicraft of Jebb that 
made a profound effect in the old town. 

Legends began to cluster about him. 
He was called “the American,” and 
when he walked the streets he was 
stared at; whispers followed him, and 
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pointings of the hand and noddings of 
the head, “Baksana! Ameriquali!”’ 

When Jebb had carried the young 
bey sufficiently past the shoals to en- 
trust him to the care of his mother, he 
went back to Hotel Turati to wait 
until it was safe for him to leave town. 
He was immediately besieged with pa- 
tients of every sort, from the poor Serb, 
who begged him to prescribe for the 
cough of his sick buffalo, to the Brit- 
ish consul who sent for him on his own 
account. The very dervish sheikh, who 
abhorred him officially, visited him af- 
ter dark and implored him to come and 
cure his ailing daughter—for the der- 
vish sheikhs marry in Turkey. 

Meanwhile Hellwald had received a 
telegram from the Austrian consulate 
at Salonica saying that the police had 
heard nothing of the lost child. A let- 
ter followed the next day confirming 
the telegram, and adding that the nega- 
tive of the police meant nothing. At 
best they were lazy, and the revolution 
had turned Salonica into a_ seeth- 
ing caldron. The consul strongly ad- 
vised Hellwald’s friend to come in per- 
son to make his search, and to bring 
plenty of baksheesh to scatter. 

And now Jebb began to wonder if he 
might not have lost the child in some 
other city. Salonica was a long jour- 
ney from his last definite memory of 
Cologne, and there were various ways 
of arriving there. He must have come 
through Austria, in any case, and he 
persuaded Hellwald to write to the head 
of the Austrian secret service to make 
inquiries. 

3ut the world is so large a haystack, 
and the child was so small a needle, 
that Jebb took the step only to make 
sure that he was overlooking nothing. 

He waited with increasing impatience 
for the young bey to improve enough 
to be left. The boy’s strength and youth 
were mending him as rapidly as might 
be, but the days passed with leaden 
tread. 

What time Jebb was not giving the 
patients who began to regard the Hotel 
Turati as a dispensary, he spent in 
studying a German-Turkish grammar 
lent to him by Hellwald. It served a 
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triple purpose; it killed time; it pol- 
ished up and renewed his neglected 
German; and it equipped him with use- 
ful Turkish phrases, though he found 
the Arabic characters tough to master. 

Before he had learned more than a 
few of the elaborately ceremonial greet- 
ings—it was the third day of Gani 
Bey’s convalescence—a servant brought 
to his room a request that he grant an 
audience to Fehmi Pasha. 

The name set Jebb’s nerves a tingle, 
and he stammered, as he told the serv- 
ant to bring the pasha up. 

While he waited, he wondered what 
could have led Miruma’s husband to 
seek him out. His first thought was 
that Djaffer or some other servant 
might have betrayed their secret, and 
he saw Miruma choked to death with a 
bowstring, and the pasha coming with 
eager scimiter to slay him and put him 
in a sack with her, to cast them both 
into the Bosphorus, according to the 
best romantic traditions. 

When the pasha entered, and salaam- 
ing low, touched his breast, and his 
lips, and his brow, and smiled appeas- 
ingly, Jebb thought of the wiles of the 
bloodthirsty Turk of literature. But he 
pointed to a chair. The pasha bowed 
again, and launched forth into a stream 
of Turkish. The flood carried away all 
of Jebb’s little phrases, and he could 
not even remember how to say that he 
did not speak Turkish. 

The pasha showed his disappointment 
at the check, thought a while, then ven- 
tured in bad French: 

“Dije parle francais oon peu, Est-ce 
que moosoo le parle?” 

And Jebb answered in worse: 

“Ung poo.” 

Proceeding then with much caution, 
yet with far more mangling of French 
grammar than Jebb realized, the pasha 
explained that he had heard of Jebb’s 
great success. The pasha’s wife—if 
Jebb Effendi would pardon a gentle- 
man for mentioning his wife to another 
gentleman—the pasha’s wife was very 
ill. She was wasting away, and no one 
seemed to know just what, or where, or 
whence her ailment was. Perhaps— 
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undoubtedly—Jebb Effendi would know 
at a glance. 

Jebb was so relieved at the nature of 
the pasha’s visit that he consented to 
go at once. Fehmi Pasha begged him 
to honor his poor carriage, which 
waited below, and they went together. 

Fehmi Pasha did not impress Jebb 
so favorably as Akef Bey. There are 
Turks, and Turks, and Turks. Dis- 
counting, as he tried to, his natural 
prejudice against Fehmi Pasha, the jail- 
er and persecutor of Miruma, Jebb felt 
him to be a man of craven and clammy 
nature, effusive, but insincere; showy, 
yet ungenerous. Jebb learned from 
such French as was jolted out of the 
pasha that his wife, Nahir Hanum, was 
a strong-minded woman, a sort of Ori- 
ental suffragette, and more Young 
Turk than the Young Turks them- 
selves. 

Jebb gathered that the pasha was a 
somewhat hanum-pecked husband, and 
quite as much in fear of his wife as in 
love with her. 

When he entered the door of the 
pretentious mansion he saw what the 
pasha meant by his wife’s advanced 
ideas. She had outgrown the more or 
less graceful usages time has mellowed 
in Turkey, and the furniture, the walls, 
everything breathed the spirit of prog- 
ress ill digested, of ostentation displac- 
ing comfort. 

The main hall was covered with im- 
ported wall paper of a tawdry pattern 
that would have offended an American 
farmer of the old school. The pasha 
evidently admired it as the latest tri- 
umph of new art. 

The pasha’s wife’s couch was not the 
usual mattress upon the floor, but a 
bed from France, a canopied, and al- 
most coquettish piece of furniture, 
quaintly chaperoned by a banner of vel- 
vet, embroidered with a stanza chosen 
from the Koran as Nahir’s particular 
motto. 

The pasha delicately withdrew after 
the presentation. Jebb could not un- 
derstand how completely Turkish cus- 
tom releases the physician, especially 
the foreign physician, from the restric- 
tions of harem etiquette, and he was un- 
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able to shake off a chill between the 
shoulder blades. He expected every 
moment to hear the tread of some huge 
black guardian and feel his sword. 

Nahir Hanum was plainly suffering 
a mortal illness; Jebb’s eyes told him 
that. She commanded more French 
than the pasha, but she was so wasted 
away, and so completely prostrated that 
her voice was but a thin wire. Jebb 
had lost his little all of French through 
uneasiness, and he could neither ask the 
delicate and technical questions, nor un- 
derstand much of what Nahir Hanum 
had to say. 

He gave up and went back to the 
hall, where the pasha waited anxiously. 

His French was almost too lame to 
express its own lameness, but he man- 
aged to make clear his need of an in- 
terpreter. He was about to suggest 
that Hellwald or Murison be called in 
when the pasha exclaimed: 

“If only my other wife were here. 
She understands English.” 

“Your other wife!” Jebb echoed, with 
a great obscure pain about his own 
heart. 

“Yes,” said the pasha apologetically, 
“it is my misfortune to have two wives, 
Effendim. I will send for the other at 
once. Perhaps she can repay me now, 
in part, for the enormous expense she 
has put me to.” 

He was not yet modern style enough 
to have electric bells in his konak, so he 
clapped his hands. A servant appeared, 
whom he dispatched for his coachman. 
When this man arrived he was dis- 
patched posthaste to request Miruma 
Hanum to come at once. The coach- 
man’s salaam did not conceal his 
amazement at the command. 

Jebb could hardly believe the reality 
of what was taking place. By a sud- 
den shift of scenery and event he was 
to meet Miruma again, and under the 
very roof, in the very presence of the 
tyrant who kept her in fruitless bond- 
age. He could not trust himself to 
utter a word of approval, protest, or 
comment. But the pasha, not realizing 
that he was telling a twice-told tale, 
was excitedly dashing headlong through 
the French language, with such carn- 
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age to grammar and accent that Jebb 
would have been at a loss to understand 
a word, had he not possessed a libret- 
to in his own head. 

He felt a contradiction of emotions 
as he realized the pasha’s resentment 
against the helpless Miruma. Jebb 
would have hated the pasha for loving 
Miruma, yet he could hardly love him 
for his evident dislike. 

The motives of the pasha were not of 
the noblest. He wasea cecayed politi- 
cian, trained in licking the old sultan’s 
sandals, and in hunting baksheesh, 
which is Turkish for graft. Thrown 
out of that employment, and left to 
mope in idleness he had _ turned 
miserly. 

“The possession of two wives, moo- 
soo,” he said, “was not my wish, but 
my misfortune. My father had but one 
wife, and his father before him. Few 
Turks except the rich and dissolute 
have endeavored to keep more than one 
wife. The law permits us four, but the 
law does not furnish us with funds. 
And it were easier to keep four ti- 
gresses in a cage, Moosoo Jebb, than 
four wives in a house. For Turkish 
women are tyrannical, moosoo, and 
very exacting. They fear only the 
priests. It is the priests that keep them 
under the veil, the priests and the fear 
of other women’s gossip. 

_“T was content with one wife. Na- 
hir Hanum is a good woman, she has 
borne me many children—why should 
I have desired another wife? I did 
not. But his imperial majesty, the padi 
shah—whom Allah preserve !—in those 
beautiful days when I enjoyed his 
favor, felt graciously inclined to pre- 
sent me with another. My own wife, 
she is a noble woman, moosoo, but jeal- 
ous—mashallah! She threatened to de- 
stroy herself if I—if I made the other 
woman, this Miruma, my real wife. I 
went through the ceremony, but only 
the ceremony. Miruma Hanum is 
beautiful, I am told, though I have 
never seen her without her veil. 

“The padishah—whom Allah pre- 
serve !—withdrew his favor from me 
soon after he honored me_ with his 
expensive gift. But Allah manages all 























things best, and perhaps now my sec- 
ond wife will help us to save the life 
of my beloved, my one true wife. I 
have been told that Miruma Hanum has 
studied the English. Indeed, I have 
had to pay for many English books 
for her diversion. Perhaps now she 
can repay me for them by helping you 
to heal the mother of my sons.” 

Jebb listened in silence, his temples 
throbbing with conflict. At length, he 
made so bold as to say: 

“If you do not love and do not see 
your second wife, pasha, why don’t you 
divorce her?” 

He knew well enough why, but he 
asked the question. The pasha nanos 
a little as he answered: 

“It would be both ungracious and 
—dangerous, Effendim, for me to dis- 
miss the gift of the padishah.” 

But Jebb persisted. “The padishah 
is no longer dangerous. I hear that he 
is a prisoner, and in disfavor. Some 
people say that he will be deposed— 
perhaps put to death, and that his 
brother, whom he has kept in prison 
for many years, will be the new sul- 
tan.’ 

“That is true,” said the pasha, and 
he fingered his prayer beads with nerv- 
ous hands, as if he were counting 
money. But he kept silence. 

At length, Jebb said, with an effort 
at guilelessness: 

“If you should grant your second 
wife a release, she would no longer be 
an—an expense to you.” 

“The release is itself a great ex- 
pense,” said the pasha, thinking hard. 
“T could not dismiss her without pro- 
viding for her future or repaying the 
—the money I received from the padi- 
shah as her dowry.” 

“Why not repay it?” said Jebb, won- 
dering at his own presumption. 

The pasha gave him a curious look, 
smiled craftily, and said: 
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“You surgeons speak easily of am- 
putations.” 

P Then he changed the subject to cof- 
ee. 

At length, the sound of horses’ hoofs 
outside reminded the pasha that he had 
not yet told the first wife of the visit 
of the second. He excused himself 
hastily, and entered his wife’s room 
with manifest uneasiness. 

Too restless to sit still, Jebb began 
pacing the floor. His random steps 
brought him to a window commanding 
the garden. He saw a servant run out 
and open a gate in the wall. A tall 
negro in fez and frock stepped in. His 
wrist was in splints. He bowed low 
before a veiled figure, that followed 
with evident reluctance. 

She stood there in the flower-bor- 
dered path—Miruma. 

She looked about the strange place 


timidly, then came forward, with reso- ° 


lution, to the foot of the outside stair- 
way leading to the balcony. She 
mounted slowly, pausing often to re- 
new her courage. Between two ter- 
rors, she was compelled to be brave. 
She dared not disobey her lord, the 
pasha; she hardly dared to face her 
superior, the Bash-Kadin. To have met 
her in health for a battle royal would 
have been, perhaps, inspiring; but her 
rival’s helplessness and illness lent her 
a ghostly advantage. 

3ut, at length, Miruma reached the 
balcony, stood before the door leading 
to the very room where Jebb waited, 
gathering all his resources of self-con- 
trol. And at last she entered, saw 
him. 

He knew by the quiver that went 
through her that she had not been pre- 
pared for this meeting. But she made 
no further sign. 

For a long moment they were alone 
together. Then they heard the pasha’s 
voice. 
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TELL HIM SO 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE other day I met a woman who writes very human 
Southern stories, and I said to her: “I read a story 
of yours in a few weeks ago, and I meant to 

write and tell you how much I liked it, but I put off doing 
it, and finally let it go.” 

“Oh,” said she, with a tone of real regret in her voice, 
“why didn’t you write?” 

Now, she is a woman who has had an unusual amount 
of success, and one might suppose that she would be cal- 
lous to commendation, but as a matter of fact it is seldom 
that any one gets beyond liking encouragement ; and what 
is praise but encouragement? 

Once when I had finished reading a critical essay that 
seemed to me to have all the qualities of the very best crit- 
icism, sympathy, discernment, felicity, I sat down—in my 
enthusiasm—and wrote a few words to the author of the 
essay, a woman whom I had never seen. 

In a-few days I got a long reply in which the writer 
said that my letter had come on a morning when she felt 
that the game wasn’t worth the candle, and she wished she 
had never taken up a profession for which she was un- 
fitted, but that my letter had given her new hope. 

I know that I have now and then—not often—received 
letters congratulating me on some piece of work, and it 
has been the one thing needed to set the machinery going 
once more. 

Don’t be afraid to praise people. I may have said it 
before, but it never can be said enough. It is all very well 
to say that it hurts a boy or a man or a woman to praise; 
there may be those who do their best work without en- 
couragement, but let us remember that nearly all of us 
who live on this earth are human beings, and human be- 
ings work best when encouraged. 

The other day I was at the house of a friend and her 
boy came home from school. “Say, mamma, I was first 
in history again.” 
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“Well, you ought to be every day. Run along.” 

You could see she was proud of him, but she was afraid 
of giving him the big head, and so she kept back the words 
for which he was waiting and which would have done him 
so much good, and dismissed him. 

It is a great mistake not to tell people when you are 
satisfied with them. If the cook sets before you a dinner 
fit for a king tell her so. 

But you know how it is. Six days out of seven she 
does cook like a French chef, and you accept the cooking 
as a matter of course. That’s what she’s there for. The 
seventh day she burns the roast or scorches the soup and 
you go out into the kitchen and storm. 

And the day after that your wife does the cooking, and 
no one ever encouraged her when she was a girl, so she 
never learned how. And the next cook may be worse than 
your wife. 

Don't be too lofty to praise the office boy if his work is 
commendable. Tell him so. 

But you know how it is. He only knows you as the 
man who growls at him when he does wrong. 

It is harder for some people to give praise than it is 
for them to give money. Many a generous man is a very 
niggard of praise. 

You know how it is. 

“How did you like it?” 

“Oh, it'll pass.” 

“But how was it?’ 

“Oh, all right.” 

“Could you stand to see it again?” 

“Yeah,” 

“So you really liked it?” 

“Well enough.” 

“Wasn’t So-and-so great in the part of the judge?” 

“Not bad.” 

“What? Do you know any one who could play the 
part any better?” 

“Can’t think of any one just now.” 

“Did you ever see him do better in any part?” 

“Don’t know that I ever did.” 

“Tt was great, wasn’t it?” 
“Not half bad.” 


Perhaps it’s a play. 
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You'd better give up trying to make him let slip a su- 
perlative, for he never deals in them. Understatement, 
not humorous understatement, but the dry kind, is his 
forte. He may go to see that play three times, but his 
applause will be perfunctory, and if he met So-and-so face 
to face he would never say a word about the play or the 
acting. 

Now, actors are among the most human beings on 
earth, and while praise may and often does tend to make 
them conceited, it also enables them to play better. If 
you like the Edwin Booth or the Richard Mansfield or 
the Henry Irving of your town tell him so. 

Do you like to be praised yourself? Then depend upon 
it the other fellow will like it. 

Pour the oil of encouragement on the wheels of progress 
and watch ’em whirl. 

Some of you are old-fashioned enough to go to church. 
I do myself. 

When your minister hits the nail on the head don’t be 
afraid to tell him so. If the soprano surpasses herself 
in the offertory stay long enough after church to tell her 
so. She will enjoy her dinner better, and it will do you 
good to see her smile when you compliment her. 

I’m not advocating soft soap or flattery or gush. No 
one likes to be gushed at, aud any fool can tell flattery 
from the real thing. But when a man has made a hit 
with you, tell him so. He may die before you get another 
chance, or you may die yourself. From the first creation, 
or protoplasm, every generation, save those generations 
now on earth, has died, and millions upon millions passed 
away without hearing that one word that would have 
meant so much to them. 

It takes quality to appreciate quality, so when you praise 
a thing you are really offering a compliment to yourself. 
Doesn’t that appeal to you? Will nothing move you? 
Will you let all the good things in life pass you by, and 
you as mum as a dead owl? 

Wake up, man! Watch out for a chance to praise some 
one, admit to your own self that you like what he has 
done, and then—— 

Tell him so! 
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N the court of the Valdosa Apart- 
ments one could hear romances of 
Yucatan, Nile, and Kamchatka, 

venture stories of the Desert of Gobi 
and the Coral Sea, sighs of nigh-dead 
hope and ambition, futile vauntings, 
gossamer dream-prattle, drones’ buz- 
zing, unbelieved legends of great ae 
ily fortunes that had been—in all, 
very little hard truth, a vast deal of 
golden imaginings, and many, many 
lies. If the ear was attuned down to 
the little materialities of life, it would 
have been possible to make out the 
click-clack of young Belden’s typewrit- 
er, grinding out ream after ream of 
unavailable contributions, or the rasp 
and clatter of old Waltrip tinkering on 
his life’s longing of a solar-ray concen- 
trator. Even Clarence, the colored 
janitor, would desist from furnace- 
stoking to tell just how they had fouled 
him out of the bantam-weight cham- 
pionship. 

When Letty, with her fresh, down- 
country heart nearly bursting with the 
big dream, first joined the Valdosians 
on the rusty benches, a big, sunburned, 
demigod-like man, wearing a_ white 
duck suit and a heart-of-Africa helmet, 
was talking easily of jungle and sierra, 
of coup and bonanza, of star of empire 
and “On guard, monsieur!t”’ His 
clothes were somewhat soiled for one 
who talked familiarly of millions, and 
he would have been all the better for 
shaving, but the broad, Jigh forehead, 
square-set jaw, and guardsman’s shoul- 
ders of him appealed to the artist in 
her. His gray-green eyes evaded her 
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frank gaze, but she saw they held at 
least imagination. 

“That was the year Harding and I 
reorganized the imperiai army of Sara- 
wak,” the big man was drawling. “The 
rajah decorated us with the Order of 
the Couchant Leopard, and a 

“My great-great-granduncle on my 
mother’s side was decorated with the 
Silver Cross of the Prince of Montene- 
gro,” broke in fat, motherly Madam 
Vavasara, the palmist. “If any of you 
ever go to the art gallery in Cettinje, 
you can see his portrait to this day.” 

The big man ignored the interrup- 
tion. “We raked together a foreign 
legion, and a handful of the beggars 
held the Klinkong Pass against three 
thousand Dyaks. The rajah said, with 
tears in his eyes: ‘Cleveland Colonel, 
to-day you have saved Sarawak.’ Then 
in the presence of the army, he gave 
me this trinket.” 

The colonel flipped at a tri-colored 
medal upon his lapel. Just then there 
was a good, unflinching light in his 
eyes, and Letty caught vividly the face 
of the dream ideal who was to develop 
into the famous, fortune-bringing Gil- 
son Man. The colonel, rough-riding 
the doubt and hostility upon his listen- 
ers’ faces, galloped easily into the Ar- 
gentine pampas. But Letty hurried 
breathlessly to the three-room apart- 
ment she shared with two stenog- 
raphers and a modiste, lest the dream 
face fade from her vision. Thus she 
could not have heard the muttered 
“Monumental liar!” of old Waltrip, or 
young Belden’s earnest petition for the 
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four months’ arrears Cleveland Colonel 
owed him in room rent. 

For the rest of the evenirig and all 
next day she made sketches, sketches, 
sketches ; shadowy, streaky, black-and- 
white bits, and every one with the face 
of the Legioner of the Couchant Leo- 
pard in foreground, background, or 
middle distance. His bulldog chin, his 
splendid shoulders, the confident poise 
of his fine head were those of the con- 
jure-man of her dreams—if only his 
eyes would hold steady with the one 
defiant flash he had shown in the court 
of wistful reveries.5 When Madam 
Vavasara came into number forty-nine 
to lament the decline of the fine art of 
palmistry, she found Miss Gilson’s 
abundant chestnut-brown tresses loose 
strung among a crumpled litter of half- 
executed portraits of Cleveland of 
Sarawak. 

In the evening, Letty came forth 
again to listen in the court of the castle. 
“Kid” Belden had sold the story of the 
fattest tramp.in the world to a minor 
Sunday newspaper for twenty-five dol- 
lars. As a consequence, the dreamers 
on the benches smoked free cigars. 
Dark and lustrous Madam Vavasara, 
who unfortunately did not smoke, 
sought relief in sensation. 

“Miss Gilson here is an artist—an 

A-one, tiptop, classy artist,” she de- 
clared. “I been in her room to-day 
and seen some of her pictures. They’re 
just gr-r-a-and, and one of these days 
she’s goin’ to be rich and famous.” 
_ Letty blushed as people blushed back 
in old Perryville. The Valdosians, 
lulled into contented apathy by young 
Belden’s straight five-centers, stirred 
uneasily. 

“One of the Bush Electric people 
was in to see my concentrator model 
to-day,” quavered old Waltrip. “You 
just wait—there’ll be some more rich 
and famous people around here.” 

“Fish and piffle!” scoffed Madam 
_ Vavasara. “You're all played out and 

shoved aside like me, who ought this 
minute to be readin’ the hands of kings 
and emperors, but ain’t. Miss Gilson 
—she’s young and full of promise. 
Why, she’s been drawin’ pictures of 
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Mr. Cleveland—little, scribbly, splashy 
things—and they’re just like him, just 
gr-r-a-and, I tell you.” 

Letty crimsoned, almost crying out 
in hot denial. For a second, Cleveland 
Colonel looked at her with a light in 
his eyes she would have given the green 
world to have had on the scratch paper 
upstairs. Then he jerked his thumb to- 
ward two men just alighting from a 
taxicab. 

“Riches and fame!” he laughed en- 
gagingly. “When I pull off my deal 
with the sefiores, the geographies of the 
world will be out of date.” 

The Valdosians, accustomed to 
sweeping statements, turned easily to 
observe a very fat, bewhiskered Latin- 
American walking two paces in ad- 
vance of a little, pale, rigid, pop-eyed 
man, whose fingers and scarf were en- 
crusted with Brazilian diamonds. The 
fat man bowed ponderously. 

“The Colonel Cleveland—there is af- 
fairs—of empires.” 

“Sure,” assented Cleveland. “How’s 
Sefior Zayas?” 
’ The little, pop-eyed man bobbed his 
head three times. “Of magnificence,” 


he said, without expression. “The 
Doctor Val has cablings.” 
“Cablings—elegant,” supplemented 


the Doctor Val. “To conferences, 


. please.” 


“ succadl acquiesced Cleveland Colo- 
nel. 

The party walked to the waiting taxi- 
cab. The colonel and the Doctor Val 
salaamed before Sefior Zayas, then 
lifted him bodily into the car. The 
Valdosians sighed. 

“Wonder if there was anything in 
what he said about changing the map 
of the world?” old Waltrip worried. 

But Letty, unhearing, darted up- 
stairs and, bringing forth paper and 
pencils, traced and sketched and studied 
and cried out softly while her room- 
mates slept. By one o’clock the Gilson 
Man had evolved from her dreams, the 
good flash in Cleveland Colonel’s eyes, 
and the tip of*her ready pencil. 

In the week that followed, the Gilson 
Man sold to the third editor who saw 
his bold, heroic lines. Madam Vava- 
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sara, who had insisted on accompany- 
ing the girl on her rounds, declared the 
picture “a perfect dream,” and vowed 
by her royal great-great-granduncle of 
Cettinje that it brought three times its 
real price. The Valdosians fidgeted 
enviously. Impressive counter-claims 
came out of the twilight—the story of 
a great Rhenish estate wrongfully with- 
held, the legend of the rightful owner- 
ship of half Chicago, an intimation of 
the forthcoming Great American Novel 
by Kid Belden. But Cleveland Colonel, 
who was wearing positively clean col- 
lars and learning to concentrate the 
gray-green eyes upon Letty, told with 
fascinating drollery how he and Sunny- 
Seas McGrath had annexed the island 
of Poki-Poki, finishing with an enga- 
gingly mellow rendition of the battle 
chant of the painted islanders. 


The colonel and the Doctor Val lifted him.bodily into the car. 





“We'll be reading about that fellow 
one of these days,” old Waltrip pre- 
dicted dreamily. 

As for Letty, she treasured every 
golden note, and later she hummed the 
barbaric air while she worked the 
Dream-Man into the forefront of des- 
perate charges, into the white and fro- 
zen wastes of the eighties, into jungle 
morass, shipwreck, duel, tournament, 
and parlous rescue. 

The new Gilson Man, along with the 
Gilson Kids and the wistful-eyed, 
gorgeously-tressed Gilson Girl, jumped 
into popularity. Madam Vavasara, de- 
spite Letty’s blushing denials, saw that 
each artistic success was duly magnified 
and spread broadcast. The Valdosians 
sighed and trembled; strange lights 
shone in their hungry eyes. Here stood 
Mademoiselle Genius actually doing 
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something. Here was a brain reward 
of cold cash and bodily comforts—not 
merely dreams and vauntings and 
promises and empty phrases. . 
Cleveland Colonel, on the strength of 
his connection with the diamond-be- 
decked dons, obtained the remnants of 
Kid Belden’s twenty-five dollars. He 
invested the money in tonsorial embel- 
lishments and in rhinestone. Letty, 
looking shyly in his direction, continu- 
ally encountered his gaze. With each 
new triumph of the Gilson creations, as 
published by Madam Vavasara, the 
colonel talked entrancingly of totterin® 
thrones, the hearts of princesses, the 
holding of bloody passes, the rifling of 
cross-legged, ruby-eyed gods. Thus his 


world-twinkling ‘star, along with the ° 


new-risen star of “L. F. Gilson, 1910,” 
shone rather above and beyond the pale, 
dim constellation of the other dwellers 
is the castle. 


“Oh, don’t you think it is like you?” 
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Sefior Zayas of magnificence and the 
Doctor Val came frequently with ca- 
blings and empire affairs. And Cleve- 
land confided to Letty that the little, 
pop-eyed sefior was, or should be by 
all the standards of four degrees north, 
dictator of the South American state 
of Maguayra, that the colonel himself 
was engaged in junta work for the 
great cause, and that, in the certain 
event of successful revolution, he would 
receive decorations more glittering than 
the Couchant Leopard of Sarawak, and 
would be at least a general or an am- 
bassador. 

As their stars waxed brighter, Cleve- 
land Colonel and Miss Gilson talked 
more in confidential asides. He was 
learning to look into her eyes, with a 
new light in his own which she hardly 
understood. He would break off sud- 
denly in the midst of his greatest 
stories, and one day he told her about 
his mother. After that, he 
almost kicked the eminent 
Doctor Val into the street, 
and Letty knew that he was 
in trouble. 

The colonel asked to see 
her work in the original, 
and after carefully secreting 
all. sketches wherein his 
own physiognomy appeared, 
she showed him through the 
collection. Cleveland, how- 
ever, dived into the forbid- 
den portfolio and gazed up- 
on his own good figure, in 
jungle, in ballroom, on pack 
ice, at gilded club portals. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, 
“the Gilson Man is like me. 
Madam Vava was dead 
right for once.” 

The good, triumphant 
light came into his eyes; but 
Letty found that her own 
were shifty, and she low- 
ered them, blushing. 

Cleveland saw, and for an 
instant the good victory 
light intensified. He picked 
up.an especially well-exe- 
cuted bit, wherein he led a 
landing party upon a surf- 
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beaten coast, and frowned over the 
stirring thing. The good, glad light 
faded from his eyes. A flush, remotely 
akin to the cherry ripe tingeing Letty’s 
cheeks, dyed deeper his own bronzed 
countenance. He swallowed hard. 

“No,” said Cleveland Colonel, sol- 
emnly shaking his head, “it is not like 
me. I could never be like that at all.” 

Letty sprang up. “Oh, don’t you 
think it is like you? Why, I had you 
in mind all the time——” 

She broke off, blushing vividly. 
Cleveland’s gray eyes looked steadily 
into her own, not flinching, not dodg- 
ing, but with the triumph light snuffed 
out. 

“T didn’t mean it just that way,” he 
said, very quietly for Cleveland Colonel. 
“The technique—the reproduction is 
excellent. But it isn’t I, just the same.” 

He strode out, neglecting the usual 
military click of the heels, and Letty, 
dropping her head upon the table, 
soiled a folio full of Gilson Men with 
tears—tears—tears. 

Then Cleveland Colonel, at the pin- 
nacle of his greatness, became strange- 
ly quiet. In the midst of a golden- 
deeds story in the court of lies and 
longings, he would stop suddenly and 
turn a spellbound audience over to the 
minor conversationalists. Old Waltrip 
could prate of the coming era of sun- 
ray concentration, or Madam Vava 
babble of the silver-crossed granduncle 
of Cettinje without fear of interrup- 
tion. Boasts, dreams, claims, and 
prophecies came out of the pleasant 
twilight, unchecked and unchallenged. 
Letty Gilson looked at the changing 
colonel and drew better and_ better 
demigods of men, then tore them into 
ravelings. And the little dreamers of 
the court of lies nodded their prema- 
turely silvered heads. 

“The colonel has the little artist go- 
in’,” declared young Belden to Madam 
Vava. 

The time came when Letty, having 
produced the best of all the splendid 
Gilson Men, could not bring herself to 
destroy it. When Atkins, of The 
Sketch, beheld the picture, he banged 
his desk. 
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“Give us a series of these,” he or- 
dered, and named a price that almost 
stopped the girl’s heart pulsations. 

Letty told Cleveland Colonel, with 
little tremulous catches in her voice. 
“You, who have fought and conquered, 
can understand what it means to me,” 
she said eagerly. “These others—I 
don’t know—I’m afraid they’re merely 
dreamers.” 


She found his eyes shifting again. 


“What have I—whaf have you ever 
known me to fight -and conquer?” he 
stammered. 

She spoke glowingly. “Oh, I have 
listened to your stories of red-blood 
deeds ; the time you saved the mission- 
aries at Chi Lung Tong; the green 
jade decoration the viceroy gave you; 
the good fight at Kalabar Pass. You’ve 
been the hero of all my dreams rs 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried chokingly. 
“Why have you remembered all this 
claptrap? Why have you come to me 
with your pretty story of dreams and 
triumphs ?” 

There was another kind of light in 
his eyes, not the good victory light, 
but one that looked of pain and shame. 
Of course, she misunderstood. 

“T didn’t know,” she said very soft- 
ly. “I thought you were the one who 
would understand and be glad.” 

She passed the Valdosians on the 
benches, the red of pride and hurt man- 
tling her face. Young Belden whis- 
tled. Madam Vavasara muttered: 
“Poor dearie!” 

“That little Gilson girl has been hear- 
ing too much about the Rajah of Sara- 
wak and the Maharajah of Nepal,” said 
Kid Belden. 

Cleveland Colonel appeared upon the 
steps. His face was strangely, almost 
funnily, contorted. He stumbled down 
and would have passed out, reeling, un- 
seeing. 

Kid Belden started up, hesitated, 
sailed in. 

’ “Took here, colonel. We want to 
know about you. Blowing your own 
horn’s one thing, and plain lying’s an- 
other. We’re alf good horn blowers 
here in the Valdosa, but you’ve been 
blaring a few extra flourishes. If you 























































“Cablings—cablings—glorious—noble——” began the bewhiskered diplomat. 


bluff me and Madam Vava, it’s all 
right; but if you’ve been bluffing little 
Miss Gilson, it isn’t.” 

“I guess she’s been and drawed a 
hundred pictures of you—perfect 
dr-r-reams, poor dear,” sighed Madam 
Vava. 

Cleveland turned upon his inquisi- 
tors. His mouth was slightly parted. 
He crouched like a chased, fagged ani- 
mal. His gray-green eyes held a fierce 
light. _ 

“We just want to know 
old Waltrip. 

“You want to know,” cried Cleveland 
Colonel; “you want to know what I 
am, do you? Well, I'll tell you. You’re 
all untruthful boasters, but I’m the 
fanciest, choicest prevaricator of the 
bunch. You’re all world-knockabouts 
and waifs and strays, but I’ve been 
kicked out of more godless corners of 
the globe than you ever read about. 
You’re all drones and dreamers and 
failures; but I’m worse, for all my 
dreams haven’t been good dreams, and 
I’ve failed at things I’m ashamed to 


” began 
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Even this 
shady little revolu- 
tion I’ve been blow- 
ing about never had 


mention. 


a chance. I’m a 
wreck and a discon- 
tent, and either a 
wolf in sheep’s 
clothing or an ass in 
a lion’s skin—TI 
don’t know which. 
And I never did 
an honest, sweat- 
wringing day’s 
work in my life. 
But I’m going to 
begin.” 

He fled down the 
pavement and across 
the asphalt street, 
and, with ‘their 
mouths agape, they 
saw him approach, 
first a _ telephone 
lineman, and then 
the foreman of a 
sewer - construction 
gang. After a few 
minutes’ parley with the construction 
foreman, Cleveland Colonel pulled off 
his coat and took up a rusty spade. 





When Madam Vavasara told Letty 
that the original Gilson Man was a 
thing of tinsel counterfeit, the girl 
started up, her face whitening, and 
Madam Vava could not help but hope 
for a little Réjane play acting. But 
Letty stood mute, relaxed, drifted into 
reverie. After a long pause, she spoke. 

“After all, he is only a dreamer, 
Madam Vava, just as I am, just as we 
all here in Castle Longing are dream- 
ers of rainbow-tinted, impossible 
dreams.” ‘ 

“Ye-e-es,” responded Madam Vava- 
sara, a little doubtfully, “kind of a pipe- 
dreamer, I guess, you might call it.” 

The plump, maternal clairvoyant 
stole softly out of the little, picture- 
crammed den, leaving the fair creator 
of the Gilson Man to muse and brood 
over the fall of her idol. Letty settled 
by the window and looked unseeingly 
down upon the heads of the dream peo- 
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ple, who could forget their own hopes, 
regrets, and longings under the spell of 
this great sensation. She was thinking 
of a badge of the Order of the Couch- 
ant Leopard, which had not been pre- 
sented before an admiring army, of the 
missionaries at Chi Lung Tong who 
had not been saved, of rescues and 
coups and explorations that had never 
happened, of a dream hero who had 
become, self-confessed, a counterfeit 
and a lie. Yet, it was as she had said 
to Madam Vavasara. He was a dream- 
er of dreams, only a little more imagi- 
native than herself and the other dwell- 
‘ers in the castle. And now he had 
made a new start, an honest start. 

A hysterical babble on the walk be- 
low roused her. The sefiores had ar- 
rived. 

“The Colonel Cleveland—where is, 
please?” demanded the eminent Doctor 
Val. 

“The Colonel Cleveland has gone to 
new fields of endeavor,” drawled young 
Belden. “Sit down, sefiores.” 

“But there is cablings—the finest,” 
declared the Doctor Val. “And em- 
pires—affairs of.” 

“Victory _ battles,” 
sefior, bobbing his head. 

A rough, mud-flecked figure loomed 
at the court entrance, hesitated, then ap- 
proached resolutely. The newcomer 


amplified the 
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would have passed on, but the doctor 
threw great arms about him. 

“Cablings — cablings — glorious — 
noble——” began the bewhiskered 
diplomat. 

Cleveland Colonel shouldered the ex- 
uberant doctor aside. ‘Go away, doc. 
I’ve cut out the shady business. I’ve 
been digging ditches all day. To-mor- 
row I get the sub-boss’ place. I’m go- 
ing up—some day I'll be foreman.” 

“But, my colonel, please, it is not a 
shadiness business,” objected the doc- 
tor. “The cablings is this—the leeber- 
ty cause—she succeeds. Now, you are 
ambassador—extraordinary | ones—to 
Wash’ton. The salaries of munificence 
—and the honors. I congratulate.” 

Cleveland grabbed the doctor by the 
shoulder. “Steady, doc, you’re not kid- 
ding ?” 

“No, no, no, it is not the kidding,” 
vowed the diplomat. 

“So I swear such—I, the president,” 
seconded Sefor Zayas, nodding four 
times. 

Cleveland Colonel looked up to the 
window of number forty-nine. Letty, 
who had heard, had arms extended. 

“Come down,” he cried, “come down 
and behold the muddy badge of honest 
labor !” 

And the dream folk on the benches 
sighed—rather happily. 
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F the directors of the Potinac Coun- 
try Club do not see fit to reward 
Miss Howland in a conspicuous 

manner, then gratitude is an emotion 
unknown to sportsmen. For it was 
she, and she alone, who preserved for 
them their five-year-old golf course— 
though, to be sure, she does not know 
what her service has been, and it may 
be difficult for the directors, mere men, 
to comprehend it fully. Only Mrs. 
Henry Martin could explain it ade- 
quately, and she probably will not. 

The Potinac Country Club had been 
tenants of Henry Martin’s for all the 
years of its comfortable, unambitious, 
jog-trot existence. The golf course, 
which was but a nine-hole one in the 
old days, stretched across acres held on 
a five years’ lease from him. An acre 
or two, on which the rambling club- 
house itself stood, the club corporation 
held in fee simple, but its tennis courts, 
its squash courts, its rifle range, and 
its links were on the hired ground. 
And never until Potinac was rent by a 
great social feud did the easy-going 
managers of the association dream on 
what insecure tenancy its pleasure 
grounds were held. 

Mrs. Henry Martin had been social 
dictator at Potinac for twelve long 
years before her authority was _ seri- 
ously menaced. Long is used advised- 
ly to describe the calendrical divisions 
of her reign. She possessed to an un- 


usual degree the power of lengthening 
time. 


But upon such solid foundations 
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was her rule established that the light- 
ness or heaviness of the superstructure 
of her manner mattered little. Her 
father-in-law had owned much of the 
land upon which the suburb was built, 
and his farsighted friendship with the 
president of the Hoboken and Ontario 
Railroad had caused a station to be 
built where it would most benefit his 
holdings. Property, therefore, was the 
cornerstone in the edifice of Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s power. 

But that was not all. A sword below 
a blue and buff portrait in the Martin 
library gave comforting assurance to 
all comers that ancestors were not un- 
known to the family, even before the 
founder of their modest fortunes. <A 
silver tea service of honorably antique 
pattern, decorated with the Martin coat 
of arms, bore further testimony to the 
same effect, while the fiddle-backed 
chairs in the dining room, inheritance 
from Mrs. Martin’s grandmother, were 
adduced as evidence that both sides of 
the house were eminently descended. 

Thus firmly intrenched in greatness, 
Mrs. Martin laid down the social law 
in Potinac. It was no hail-fellow-well- 
met suburb, with neighbors calling to 
one another from piazzas and side win- 
dows, and running across lawns to bor- 
row mowing machines, as the habit of 
the plebeian is. Nor was it one of 
those light-hearted communities where 
first names fly thick as robins in the 
spring, and where copious strong 
waters and flirtation, both intensive and 

















extensive, supply the excitement the 
dwellers in cities may obtain less dan- 
gerously. .No, it was severely proper, 
solemnly conservative, and its flippant 
neighbors referred to it as the “dullest 
station on the Ontario.” 

Mrs. Martin took her duties as so- 
cial leader very earnestly. No candi- 
date for the tenancy of. the two or three 
big colonial “villas” which her hus- 
band owned in “the inclosure,” or of 
the half dozen less imposing cottages 
which he held in the streets radiating 
therefrom, was ever permitted to sign 
a lease until she had investigated his so- 
cial and moral standing with the sym- 
pathetic zeal of a prosecuting attor- 
ney. 

“T feel that we owe a duty to the 
community,” . she was accustomed to 
say to her satellites. “I should never 
forgive myself, never, if undesirable 
people gained a foothold among us.” 

Whereupon her audience, sighing 
admiringly or resignedly, according to 
the strength of their civic sense, would 
take note of the work of Mrs. Martin’s 
tailor and milliner, and the high talk of 
public duty would be punctuated by 
stray remarks on chiffons. 

The land across the street from the 
Martins’ house was owned by the hus- 
band of one of the most devoted of 
Mrs. Martin’s followers, Mrs. Darling. 
As yet the builder’s preliminary spade 
had not marred it, and it sloped, a deli- 
cate grove of sparse birches and oaks, 
down to a meadow stretch, reaching, in 
its turn, the bright thread of the river. 
The Darlings talked vaguely of some 
day offering the tract.to the village for 
a riverside park, and meantime, Mrs. 
Martin felt an almost proprietary in- 
terest in it. 

From her bedroom windows she had 
been accustomed for twelve years to 
look across the trees toward the sun- 
set and the river. Her children, under 
the watchful supervision of their 
nurses, found in it the early spring 
flowers. The season when she herself, 


with conscientious—almost aggressive 
—zeal, gave herself up to the study of 
birds, it was in the Darlings’ woods that 
she found her thrushes, 


her orioles, 
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her scarlet tanagers, and her bluebirds. 
By every title except the one in the 
registrar's office, did Mrs. Martin re- 
gard the tract as her own. 

“Alas, how slight a cause can move 
dissension between hearts that love!” 
or words to that effect. In August, all 
that Mrs. Darling had was Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s—her lands, her affections, her 
humble imitations. In September, Mrs. 
Martin, as president of the Eastern 
New Jersey Chapter of the Eldest 
Daughters of the Colonies, attended 
the national convention of that notable 
body. There its grand president met 
and was drawn to her as to an affinity. 
The grand president was one of the 
richest and least lively ladies in New 
York, widely known as “Mrs. Skinflint 
Williams.” She was unyielding and 
aquiline in disposition, as in person. 
She lamented the degeneracy of mod- 
ern manners in a voice of acid. She 
declared to Mrs. Martin that she had 
always resolutely set her face against 
the fastnesses and follies of New York 
society—which must have been some- 
thing of an anatomical feat, for New 
York society was reported to have its 
back upon her. 

Mrs. Martin was much edified and 
much flattered. She declared that she, 
in Potinac, had been equally weariless 
in holding aloft the banner of conserva- 
tism. Briefly, the ladies, despite the 
discrepancy in their years and their 
fortunes—for the grand president was 
a grandmother and the wife of a mod- 
erate millionaire—were deeply attract- 
ed, each seeing in the other the reflec- 
tion of her own high ideals and de- 
termined methods. They swore eternal 
sisterhood, and pledged themselves to 
a common warfare against the vice of 
light-heartedness. 

That winter Mrs. Martin was con- 
stantly in town with her new friend, 
neglecting thereby the faithful Mrs. 
Darling and the other followers. In 
the spring, however, Mrs. Williams 
went abroad to visit the titled head of 
the British Female Anti-cigarette So- 
ciety and other serious and well-placed 
persons, and Mrs. Martin, sighing, 
turned again to her own. 


Her own, as 
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represented by Mrs. Darling, seemed 
singularly indifferent to her restora- 
tion. 

“John has sold the five acres of the 
woods, about opposite to you,” casual- 
ly remarked Mrs. Darling one day. 
“And the club has leased the rest of 
it for ten years, with the privilege of 
buying at the end of the time. Just 
for additions, you know. They’re to 
enlarge everything.” 

Mrs. Martin, for a moment, felt as 
the vulgar feel in such crises—that un- 
less she could immediately cut her lac- 
ings and tear off her collar, she must 
then and there perish of congested 
wrath. 

“And to whom,” she asked icily, 
when she had subdued that sensation, 
“to whom did Mr. Darling see fit to 
sell the five acres?” 

“To the Harry Warrens, of Meadow- 
brook,” answered Mrs, Darling easily. 
“Did you happen to meet his cousin, 
Mollie Warren, in town? She married 
the Earl of Wigglesworth last year. 
No? How funny!” 

Thus it was announced to Mrs. Mar- 
tin that a new claimant was on the way 
to dispute her title with her, and that 
there was disaffection, even black 
treachery, in the ranks of her follow- 
ers. 

Isabel Warren was the most appar- 
ently indifferent woman that ever con- 
tested for social supremacy. | When, 
after six or eight months, her big 
house was ready for her, she had come 
to it with the frankly assured air of one 
who expects a joyous welcome from 
her neighbors, but who does not depend 
upon it for her comfort. Her horses 
and her traps filled the stables, her dogs 
capered about the grounds, her pretty, 
brown-legged, brown-cheeked children 
paraded the village in charge of a Swiss 
nurse. Her house was constantly filled 
with a succession of visitors—visitors 
for a week, a month, week-enders and 
mid-weekers—all sorts and conditions 
of guests. 

The first Sunday after Mrs. Martin’s 
return from her summer trip, purpose- 
ly prolonged that she might not have 
to witness the triumphal arrival of her 
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new neighbors, she set forth for church 
under full sail, the frock-coated Henry 
in uncomfortable tow. As she came 
majestically down her steps, a short- 
skirted and _ knickerbockered crowd 
emerged from the house opposite, and 
there were gay calls of “Kate” and 
“Dicky,” “Helen,” and “Freddy,” until 
Mrs. Martin declared that she could 
scarcely endure the loud and vulgar 
intimacies thus thrust upon her Sabbath 
attention. 

“Perhaps they’re all related,” haz- 
arded Martin, whose mental attitude 
toward his lively-looking neighbors 
differed from that of his wife. He 
himself had scarcely dared to remem- 
ber his own first cousins’ first names 
since his wife had fallen under the 
stern influence of Mrs. Skinflint Will- 
iams. 

“Related!” cried Mrs. Martin, with 
what would have been a sniff from less 
well-bred nostrils. 

Then they both stood still for a sec- 
ond, as if stricken by a simultaneous 
shock. For clear along the crystalline 
morning air they heard a call from the 
red-jacketed leader of the crowd across 
the way: “Harry!” The next second 
they both knew it was Mrs. Warren 
calling her husband. But for a flash 
Mr. Martin had felt a thrill beneath his 
frock coat, and for a much longer 
period Mrs. Martin cherished a fresh 
resentment against her new neighbors. 
What if it had been years since she had 
called her husband by that youthful 
title! 

By Christmas most of Potinac had 
capitulated to the newcomers. Two- 
thirds of Potinac—that is, of the Poti- 
nac that pretended to social amenities 
at all—attended her New Year Eve 
party; there were all sorts of people 
from out of town; there was music of 
almost professional brilliancy, and Mrs. 
Martin had shuddered to hear of a solo 
dance by one of the young women. 
She, of course, had not been invited. 
Not even the most cheerfully hospitable 
of hostesses may invite to her house- 
warming an old resident who has never 
called on her. Consequently Mrs. Mar- 
tin, looking with hot, angry eyes 
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through her unlighted windows at one 
o'clock, saw her neighbors issuing forth 
from a glowing house across the road, 
and making their laughing way by foot 
or by carriage homeward. 

After that, various mothers who had 
begun as firm allies of Mrs. Martin 
went over shamelessly to the enemy. 
Of course, some vulgar and mercenary 
reasons prevailed for the swift popular- 
ity of the newcomer. Potinac was not 
inhabited exclusively by high-minded 
idealists at this time, and the mere fact 
that the Warrens had money to spend 
and no apparent objection to spending 
it, was a lure of great attraction. Their 
horses were, as the proprietor of the 
livery stables gloomily acknowledged, 
“good goers” ; their vehicles were many, 
comfortable, and hospitably open; their 
cook was admirable, and their men and 
maids all that servants should be. They 
knew men and women in all parts of 
the world, and apparently nothing de- 
lighted their acquaintances more than 
an invitation to visit them. A house 
where a simple suburbanite was likely 
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to stumble upon a grave professor talk- 
ing over the state of South Africa with 
an ex-Boer commissioner, a Philadel- 
phia portrait painter lamenting her lack 
of skill at billiards, and the shy sister- 
in-law of an Anglo-American countess 
trying to efface herself—such a house 
was not likely to remain long unvisited 
in spite of Mrs. Martin. 

In her laudable effort to restore the 
suburb to its early state, Mrs. Martin 
had not hesitated to employ some rather 
ugly weapons. To do her justice, how- 
ever, gossip had been used in Potinac 
before the feud began. She was not 
ingenious in her malevolence. She 
slandered, she cast innuendoes, she was 
surprised that the rector’s widow 
should permit her daughters intimacy 
in a house where the solemnities of so- 
cial intercourse were so constantly out- 
raged. And, by and by, she began to 
wonder how long Mr. Warren, poor 
man, would endure his wife’s flippancy 
toward the sacred obligations of matri- 
mony. 

Mrs. Martin took marriage, as some 
do religion, grimly. Mrs. Warren 
drove with this one, and with that, 
played golf with another, had been 
seen lunching in town with a third, was 
suspected of having gone to the theatre 
with a fourth, and had surely haled a 
fifth out to Potinac with her on the last 
train one night. Pov. Mr. Warren! 
Though, to be sure, he was deserving 
of very little sympathy; he seemed to 
have as many friendships as his wife, 
and he was a sporting type, which— 
etc., €fC., -efc. 

To all of which Potinac obligingly 
agreed. But it declined to express its 
disapproval by foregoing the society of 
the disapproved. 

It was while affairs were in this 
state that the lease of the Martins’ 
ground by the country club was about 
to expire. The club had no 
doubt that it would be easy 
to renew it—a mere matter 
of form, indeed. In that 
they reckoned without Mrs. 
Martin. The Warrens 
were too active at the club, 
too important in it, not to 











have caused its inclusion in the category 
of things which Mrs. Martin wished to 
put down. She forbade her husband 
to renew the lease. 

“What’s your reason, Martin?” 
asked the member of the board who 
had been delegated to negotiate the 
business. “You aren’t going to sell or 
build, are you?” 

“No,” said Martin uncomfortably, 
“I’m not. But—er—well, to tell you 
the truth, my wife thinks the club an— 
an—on the whole, that is oS 

Then Mrs. Martin had glided into 
the library. She had smiled sweetly on 
the member of the board, and she had 
spoken for herself. 

“IT think the club,” she said, “has 
been a very evil influence in Potinac, 
Mr. Fowler. And we have always 
been so careful that we were using our 
property and our position here for 
good, that it is really quite impossible, 
now that we see how the club has 
gone 3 

“Why, what is wrong with the club?” 

“There is Sunday golf playing, Mr. 
Fowler, and we did not realize that 
there would be that when we leased the 
ground. And there’s—the bar.” 

“But you—my dear Mrs. Martin, 
your own sideboard ” The director 
sputtered. 

“Ah, a glass of wine at our table is 
a very different thing from a bar to 
which the young men resort constantly. 
And our young women, too. I was 
shocked the other day, I assure you, to 
see our new neighbor, Mrs. Warren, 
drinking a—I don’t know what it was, 
but some decoction of spirits, out on the 
piazza, there. And the whole tone of 
the place—really, athletics seem to me 
very demoralizing to women! And our 
young girls are there all the time. No, 
Mr. Fowler, we cannot let the land 
again.” 

It was a victory to watch the de- 
jected droop of Mr. Fowler’s shoulders 
as he departed. But it was not a com- 
plete victory. The lease would not ex- 
pire for a month or two yet. And 
Henry was weak. Left to himself, he 
might give in. Besides, it was a mere 
. pin prick at the set represented by the 
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And 
she had not won her dictatorship back 


Warrens. They still remained. 
from them. A more brilliant stroke 
was necessary. 

When Lady Elizabeth Fenwick came 
to the United States to pay a return 
visit to the grand president aforemen- 
tioned, and to study the cigarette 
question in the land of the free, Mrs. 
Martin saw her chance. She threw 
herself upon the mercy of Mrs. Skin- 
flint Williams. She explained the peril 
in which Potinac stood; she sketched 
the characters of Isabel Warren and 
her husband in colors that made the 
grand president shudder. 

“Dine with me—dine and sleep at 
Potinac,” urged Mrs. Martin, strug- 
gling with a remembrance of the terms 
in which guests were invited to Wind- 
sor, “you and Lady Elizabeth. I can’t 
cope with the situation unaided any 
longer. Dine with me. I will have a 
few of the most conservative people to 
meet you, and some from New York. 
Of course not those vulgar Warrens. 
I will give it out that to meet a woman 
of your standing, dear Mrs. Williams, 
and of Lady Elizabeth’s, it would be 
quite impossible to have such persons. 
And the women there who have slight- 
ly lost their heads will see”—she was 
going to say “which side their bread 
is buttered on,” but she caught herself 
before that plebeianism had escaped 
her—‘‘will see how little permanent ad- 
vantage is to be derived from consort- 
ing with those people.” 

The grand president graciously con- 
sented to save Potinac from moral ruin 
by the weight of her millions and her 
titled guest. 

The invitations went forth. The 
wanderers from Mrs. Martin’s fold who 
were not included in the list had their 
hour of conscience searching. Did the 
idle delights of the Warren household 
compensate for this exclusion from the 
most distinguished gathering that had 
ever been assembled in Potinac? Thus 
the women. But the men said: “Mrs. 
Skinflint Williams? He’s the closest 
man on the Street. Lady Elizabeth 
Fenwick? Pair of old frumps, I'll 
wager you.” 




















And in quite the most casual manner 
Isabel Warren invited a crowd of peo- 
ple to drop in late in the evening. 

“Harry’s cousin’s sister-in-law is 
coming out this afternoon,” she said. 
“Do drop over and see her. You re- 
member her, don’t you—Nora Abuth- 
not? Got to go to the Martins to meet 
Lady Elizabeth Fenwick? Oh, well, 
come afterward. The Martins’ things 
are always over early.” 

The dinner at the Martins had gone 
off with all due grandeur and solem- 
nity. Lady Elizabeth proved a much 
less formidable person than could have 
been expected, witty and shrewd as 
well as zealous. With her bright- 
brown eyes shining beneath her white 
hair she was the most attractive object 
at the stately board that night. Mrs. 
Martin’s heart beat high with satisfac- 
tion. The dinner had been perfect, the 
service beyond cavil, the conversation, 
thanks to Lady Elizabeth and the por- 
trait painter, Mr. Entwisle, lively and 
wide in its range. The music from the 
conservatory was faint and charming. 
In the drawing-room afterward there 
was more and better music, spontane- 
ous talk and laughter. But for the fact 
that people seemed to be leaving early 
there was no blot on the evening. 

It was the artist, who always per- 
sisted in remaining ignorant of the 
feud, despite his wife’s best efforts to 
keep him informed on the subject, who 
precipitated the climax. 

“Nellie and I have promised to drop 
in at your neighbor’s, Mrs. Martin, be- 
fore we go home. Her sister-in-law— 
no, it’s her cousin’s sister-in-law—that 
pretty little English girl, Miss Abuth- 
not, is there for the evening——” 

“Nora Abuthnot?” chirped the bird- 
like guest of honor. “Visiting at a 
neighbor’s? How I should like to see 
her! Know her? Indeed, I know her; 
I’m godmother to her sister and brevet 
aunt to the whole family. And these 
are relatives of her brother’s wife, you 
say? What a charming girl that is! 
But—you’re ail so delightfully informal 
and neighborly here in the States— 
couldn’t we descend upon Nora in a 
body for a few minutes?” 
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“T have only a bowing acquaintance 
with the people across the street,” an- 


swered Mrs. Martin. “But I’m sure 
Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle will take you 
over, Lady Elizabeth.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Entwisle put them- 
selves at her ladyship’s service. But 
after a second’s hesitation she put the 
temptation from her. 

Thus was Mrs. Martin’s great tri- 
umph made ashes in her mouth. In the 
sight of all men—for thus flatteringly 
she estimated her handful of guests— 
her star had asked leave to depart from 
her house and into that of the enemy! 
And she had to acknowledge herself 
not on visiting terms with her neigh- 
bors! Would Lady Elizabeth think 
that the lack of intercourse was due to 
their desire or to hers? O bitterness, 
O woe, O unavailing rage! 

It did not agree with Mrs. Martin to 
be thwarted. Patronizing and over- 
bearing in prosperity, she became veno- 
mous in adversity. After her failure 
to reéstablish herself by her grand coup 
—the tale of which rippled mirthfully 
through the community—she became 
more than ever determined that the 
club should be crippled for want of 
her husband’s land. When he pointed 
out to her that she was making herself 
extremely unpopular, she quoted the 
beatitudes to him. That unpopularity 
was persecution for righteousness’ sake, 
she never doubted. Her attacks upon 
the manners and her innuendoes con- 
cerning the morals of her young neigh- 
bors also grew in rancor. 

“The first thing you know,” her hus- 
band informed her, “you’ll have a nas- 
ty suit for slander on your hands. Rob- 
inson has been filling me up with a let 
of stuff his wife got from you. Now, 
you know, Lillie es 

“I know that that young person’s 
conduct is shameless.” 

“You know nothing of the sort. She’s 
a light-hearted girl, easy-going, and all 
that, and she seems to make her hus- 
band’s life a darned sight happier than 
some of the vinegar-faced prudes of 
our acquaintance.” 

So saying, Mr. Martin took mean 
advantage of the husband’s prerogative 
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Martin’s attention. 


of leaving the house. And Mrs. Mar- 
tin, after a quarter of an hour of utter 
anger, wept. She was fond of her 
Henry after her fashion, and she won- 
dered if she were not making him 
happy. 5 

Three hours later the maid handed 
her a telegram. 


Mrs. Henry Martin, Locust Ave., Potinac, 


IN. 2 
Meet me Waldorf, Turkish room, seven. 
Seats for Empire, eight-thirty. HEnry. 
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Their gaze of frank inquiry, and then of glee, compelled Mrs. 









He 
had repented of his harsh 
leave-taking. He, too, was a 
prey to qualms and anxieties ; 
and he had taken this emi- 
nently masculine way of ef- 
fecting a reconciliation. 


Her face brightened. 


Mrs. Martin dressed her- 
self with great care for the 
dinner and the play. Henry 
would dress in his office. She 
had early initiated him into 
the prudent suburban practice 
of keeping an extra set of 
evening clothes there. She 
would meet him and_ they 
would have a charming even- 
ing together. Perhaps in the 
stress of her social warfare 
she had somewhat neglected 
Ilenry lately. The “vinegar- 
faced prudes” rankled. She 
made up her mind that for 
one evening at least Henry 
would have to acknowledge 
that a woman may combine 
the strictest notion of deco- 
rum with the utmost fascina- 
tion. 

When she had waited in 
the Turkish room until seven- 


thirty, the lustre of these 
resolutions was somewhat 
dimmed. Her husband had 


not appeared. She tried to 
telephone his office, but cen- 
tral could elicit no reply. Of 
course he was on his way to 
her; he had been detained by 
some mere street jam; but 
how careless of him not to 
have allowed for that inevi- 
table calamity! Surely he had 
said the Waldorf? She began to have 
the agonized doubt of the correctness 
of her memory which assails people in 
such positions. . 

She determined to be sensible. She 
would not worry. She would proceed 
in due time to the Empire. He had been 
detained, of course, and would go 
straight there. He liked her calmness 
under the unexpected; he had often 
said so. Of course he had bungled the 
thing dreadfully, and it was unpardon- 
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able of him not to send her a message. 
But she would try to bear the trouble 
in the irresponsible spirit which he 
seemed to admire in their neighbor. 
She would meet him at the theatre with 
a jest over the contretemps. 

When the cab, in which she had 
formed these admirable resolutions, 
and in which she had smoothed the anx- 
iety from her face, drew up in front of 
the Empire; she leaped out expectantly. 
She hurried into the lobby. Henry was 
not there. The crowds surged past her. 
She felt alone, abandoned, bereft of 
hope; she tried to crouch back into a 
corner of the settee on which she 
waited—it seemed so horribly uncared- 
for to be here alone, in the midst of 
gay parties. She was the only person 
alone in the place. No, she was not, 
either! A man was hovering in front 
of the fireplace, where the gas logs 
gave such a stagy touch to the scene. 
She stared at him. It was Mr. War- 
ren. It made her indignant that he 
should be the witness of her humilia- 
ting loneliness. She bowed icily when 
their eyes met. His own salutation was 
no more cordial. He had been heard, 
in intimate circles, to wish that she 
were a man that he might tell her ex- 
actly what he thought of her. 

The last of the crowds had entered 
the inner doors. The ticket seller and 
the doorkeeper exchanged a few re- 
marks across the lobby. -Her neighbor 
had disappeared from her view. The 
prelude had ceased, and there was a 
brief sound of applause as the star 
came on. 

Suddenly Mr. Warren reappeared. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Martin,” 
he said, “but did you happen to see 
Mrs. Warren as you came in? I ex- 
pected her to meet me this evening, and’ 
then ; 

“No, I didn’t see her,” cried poor 
Mrs. Martin, “but have you seen Mr. 
Martin? He told me to meet him 
and 

“No, I haven’t seen him since we 
came in together on the nine-fourteen 
this morning.” 

They looked hopelessly at each other. 
Then Mr. Warren, with a sigh, bowed 
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and returned to his vigil at the door. 
Mrs. Martin’s anger grew. This was 
unpardonable of Henry! He had been 
known to forget engagements before; a 
hard day in court often drove all rec- 
ollection of his social duties from his 
mind. Probably he was at home now, 
smoking and wondering why she did 
not appear. Oh, if only she could tell 
him what she thought ! 

The pacing of Mr. Warren brought 
him again within range of his neigh- 
bor. He looked at her, and was good- 
naturedly sorry for her weariness and 
disappointment. As for Isabel—she 
had probably sent a message to the of- 
fice after he had left it. By Jove, that 
was it! He had not gone back after 
luncheon. 

“Mrs. Martin,” he said, smiling in 
the relief which this mental explana- 
tion afforded him, “it looks very much 
as if our better halves had deserted us 
for the evening. There isn’t any decent 
train out until the eleven-five, or I 
should offer you my services out. But 
as it’is, don’t you think we had better 
go in and see the show? I have the 
tickets, and it would be pleasanter 
waiting inside than out.” 

Mrs. Martin hesitated, and then suc- 
cumbed. And the first entr’acte re- 
vealed a party from Potinac smiling 
upon them from a stage box. Mrs. 
Martin thought she detected in their 
bows a peculiar, almost mocking, cor- 
diality. But, after all, Harry Warren 
proved so entertaining a companion 
that she forgot what she had mentally 
characterized as the leers of her neigh- 
bors. ; 

“We've missed the eleven-five,” he - 
remarked as they emerged from the 
theatre at eleven o’clock. “But we can 
get the twelve-two comfortably. Can’t 
I persuade you to come somewhere and 
have a bite with me? I had practically 
no dinner at all, I waited so long for 
Belle.” 

“And I had really none, waiting for 
Mr. Martin,” said Mr. Martin’s wife. 
“T’ll be very glad of a bite.” 

It happened that as Mr. Warren and 
Mrs. Martin sat together in an ornate 
after-theatre resort and ate a delicious 
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concoction from a chafing dish and 
drank what seemed to the lady’s fam- 
ished palate the most delicate wine that 
ever gleamed like amber in a glass, the 
other party from Potinac entered. Their 
gaze of frank inquiry, and then of glee, 
compelled Mrs. Martin’s attention. She 
blushed guiltily as she returned their 
salutations again. They all left the 
restaurant at the same time, and the 
Potinac dragon of severity felt the 
laughing» eyes of her fellow citizens 
pierce her.’ She put out a detaining 
hand toward Harry Warren as he beck- 
oned a cab. 

“A car, please,” she said distinctly, 
and rather loudly for the benefit of 
those behind her. She felt that she was 
somehow maintaining the proprieties 
by declining to ride in a carriage with 
her companion. “It—it makes better 
time, I think.” 

Inwardly she kept repeating: “I will 
not drive off alone with him before the 
eyes of those silly, gossiping crea- 
tures!” And she tried not to hear the 
voice that reminded her of certain ut- 
terances of her own concerning women 
who were seen in company with other 
men than their husbands. 

Of course it was written in the stars 
that there should be an obstreperous 
drunkard on the car which she and her 
neighbor took, and that the obstreper- 
ous drunkard should refuse to pay his 
fare, and that there should be a general 
delay while the conductor endeavored 
to put him off. And the rear lights of 
the ferryboat were glimmering just be- 
yond the end of the pier when Mr. 
Warren and Mrs. Martin reached the 
Ontario slip. She looked at him des- 
pairingly. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Mrs. Martin, 
upon my word I am. You'll never for- 
give me, never. Neither will Martin! 
That last bit of Newburg did for us 
and : 

Mrs. Martin had a lingering sense of 
justice. 

“Tt is my own fault,” she said wood- 
enly. “If I had only let you take the 
cab.” 

“Nonsense! The horse would have 
dropped in his tracks or something 
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Well, 


things 
We'll cross on the 
other road to Jersey City, and we'll 


would have happened. 
might be worse. 


” 





get a rig there 

“For Potinac? It’s hours away!” 

“Two. You see, I’ve been caught 
before. But it’s the only thing we can 
do now, thanks to my gourmandizing. 
Really, Mrs. Martin, I'll never forgive 
myself for this discomfort f m causing 
you.’ 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Martin 
could not help being won by this mag- 
nanimous shouldering of all the blame. 
But she could not consent to the two 
hours’ drive with the man whom she 
had lost no chance to slander. And, 
of course, those grinning Potinacers 
would observe that she was not on the 
boat or the train! What would they 
say? What would they think? Mrs. 
Martin had a sudden horror of women 
who judge by appearances and who 
take away reputations as a mere matter 
of conversation. 

“No,” she said to his suggestion. 
“There’s nothing for me but a hotel to- 
night, I’m afraid. You can’t get Po- 
tinac on the telephone—the connection 
closes at midnight, or something. But 
I don’t care! Mr. Martin really de- 
serves some anxiety for his forgetful- 
ness. If you will take me back to some 
quiet hotel, please——” 

Back into the city they went again. 
He led her, a pale and worried-looking 
vision in her foulards and laces, past 
an eagle-eyed door boy, who seemed to 
her excited imagination to regard her 
with unmixed disapproval, to the la- 
dies’ parlor of the Cornwallis. 

“Just wait here a minute, please,” he 
said reassuringly, “and I'll attend to 
your rooms.’ 

As he passed into the corridor a party 
entered the room. Mrs. Martin looked 
up with a sudden flutter of the heart to 
recognize Mrs. Skinflint Williams and 
her husband, with Lady Elizabeth Fen- 
wick. 

“Oh!” she gasped. 

Then she listened dazed to their vol- 
uble talk of how Lady Elizabeth had 
been staying at the Cornwallis for a 
few days to conduct anti-cigarette 














meetings, of how she had been that day 
to a convention in Albany, of what a 
glorious success it had been, and of 
how extremely late the return train 
had proved. 

“A beautiful meeting, I assure you,” 
reiterated Mrs. Williams. “But  to- 
morrow ends the meetings, and then 
Lady Elizabeth returns to us. And you 
—is Mr. Martin here with you?” 

If only, if only, she had never talked 
against women who took their pleas- 
ure with other men than their hus- 
bands! If only, if only, she had not 
always sneered at the plausible ex- 
planations they were always able to of- 
fer for peculiar appearances! If only 
she had not posed before Mrs. Will- 
iams as the standard bearer of the 
cause of grimness in virtue! She 
looked upon her leader’s aquiline fea- 
tures, with their expression of bland, 
patronizing interest, and she utterly 
lost her head. 

“No,” she said, “I was at the theatre 
with my brother. Ah! Here he is 
now!” 

She looked at Harry Warren desper- 
ately as he came in, an attentive but- 
tons at his heels. 

“Brother John,” she said, with eyes 
that entreated and defied, “I’ve just 
been telling Mrs. Williams how we 
missed the train after the theatre. Mrs. 
Williams, may I present my brother, 
Mr. Jelly?” 

Harry Warren stared at her blankly 
for the quarter of a second, as she 
mumbled her introductions. Then his 
eyes danced, and he made the most pro- 
found acknowledgments to the zealous 
ladies and their attendant. 

“Your rooms are all right, Lillie,” he 
announced gleefully. She winced. “I 
have left a message to be delivered to 
Henry as soon as the telephone connec- 
tion is on again. And perhaps Mrs. 
Williams—brushes and—and __ things, 
you know?” 

“Oh, delighted!” cried Mrs. Will- 
iams. “Come, Sam. I'll send you all 


that you need at once, my dear. Good 
night. 
beth! 


Good night, dear Lady Eliza- 
Such an encouraging meeting! 
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Good night, Mr. Jelly. So glad to have 


met you. I hope we shall see a great 
deal of each other, your sister and I 
are such friends and allies.” 

The confusion of farewells was over. 
Mr. Warren faced his neighbor. 

“Mrs. Martin,” he began at once, “I 
hope you think I played the part you 
assigned me con amore?” 

“Oh, why, oh, why,” moaned the dis- 
tracted lady, “did I do that?” 


“T don’t know,” he answered her ~ 


gravely. “The situation was so sim- 
ple, so utterly innocent, that it was 
foolish, I think, to waste a lie upon it. 
Most situations are, when you come to 
analyze them. But it’s inhuman to 
preach to an exhausted woman at this 
time of night.” 

“You’re very good, very kind,” Mrs. 
Martin acknowledged, with a gulp of 
tears. 

“Not a bit of it! 
aren’t we brother and sister? 
want you to remember that!” 

“T’ll remember,” said the lady miser- 
ably. “But, oh, Mr. Warren, must any 
one else know? Except, of course, 
Mrs. Warren and Henry.” 

He looked a little angry. Then he 
unbent. 

“If you knew us better—Belle and 
me—you would realize that you didn’t 
need to make that plea.” 

“T want to know you better. Oh, not 
just for this; but I seem to see myself 
in a new light. May I call on Mrs. 
Warren to-morrow? And—you’re one 
of the directors of the club, aren’t you? 
Do you still want to renew that lease? 
I—I am ashamed to tell you, but it was 
just spite made me refuse to let Henry 
renew 

“Nonsense! You're tired and talk- 
ing melancholy rot! We all see our- 
selves black as the ace of spades when 
we need sleep. Good night. You and 
Isabel must get together in the morn- 
ing.” 


And if I were, 
I shall 





It was early afternoon the next day 
when Mrs. Martin drove from her 
home to the telegraph office. Straight 


and fierce she was as she confronted 
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the young woman ir. charge of the es- 
tablishment. In her shaking hand she 
held a blue slip. 

“This telegram,’ she announced 
tensely, “you sent to me. It is directed 
to me. It is from my husband. He 
says he sent me no telegram yesterday. 
I should like you to examine your rec- 
ords.” 

The pretty telegrapher wrinkled her 
forehead. 

“T’ll look it up,” she said, and busied 
herself with the record slips. 

“Oh, it is too bad!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt was Mrs. Henry Warren, Locust 
Avenue, Potinac. And when I wrote 
it out, I made it Martin. They’re kind 
of alike, the names, an’ you’ve lived 
there so long an’ I’m used to your 
name, an’—I’m real sorry.” 

“Sorry! What is your name?” 

“Miss Grace Howland,” said the 
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Hammock Song 


HERE the dusky rose vine clings 
To and fro Diana swings; 
Out—with ling’ring shadows crown’d, 
In—the shadows fold her round. 
Swinging, swinging to and fro, 
To and fro. 


From her hammock, if she tries, 

She can read the evening skies ; 

Scarlet cloud and golden ray 

Write the words I long to say; 

Swinging, swinging to and fro, 
Does she know? 


Round her hammock each breeze blows 
Warm with clover scent or rose, 
Ev’ry touch of tenderness 
Carries to her my caress; 
Swinging, swinging to and fro, 

Does she know ? 


O’er her hammock, moonlight streams, 
Still she lingers, wrapt in dreams. 
Tones elusive does she hear? 
Does she know Love watches near? 
Swinging, swinging to and fro, 

Does she know? 





_guess that’s why I’m _ so _absent- 








young lady, tossing her head and inti- 
mating by her manner that her apolo- 
gies were done. 

“Well, Miss Grace Howland, this 
will be reported, and you will leave this 
office at the end of the week if I can 
compass it, and I think I can.” 

Miss Howland smiled. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she said airily. 
“I’m leavin’ at the end of the week, 
anyway. I’m goin’ to get married. I ' 


minded.” 

For a full, speechless minute Mrs. 
Martin looked at her. Then she turned 
and went out to her carriage. The 
English language had failed her in the 
moment of her greatest need. She 
caught the strains of the love song 
which Miss Howland was humming. 

“To Mrs. Warren’s,” she said, and 
stepped into the trap. 


ALICE E, ALLEN. 
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AP’N ROSSEMUS BUNKER, of 
© the barkentine Sextus P. Todd, 
came a-visiting. He arrived in 
Newry and appeared to Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul. Cap’n Rossemus had a brin- 
dled beard like a paint brush, saw all 
that was necessary to see out of his one 
sound eye, and had one cheek always 
ballasted with a chew of tobacco. 

He gave Cap’n Sproul a hand from 
which the fingers stood out like the 
spokes of a wheel, and explained geni- 
ally that his vessel was in dry dock at 
Portland. 

“And havin’ nothin’ better to do, I’ve 
run in to see you,” he went on. “The 
boys was tellin’ me you’d gone and got 
to be sheriff, and I reckoned it would 
be worth a trip up among the cowcum- 
bers to see an old sea cap’n splice tackle 
on this kind of a job. . In for life?” 

It was not a tactful query. Sheriff 
Sproul was fresh back from an elec- 
tioneering trip in which he had discov- 
ered that according to surface indica- 
tions the only man in Cuxabexis Coun- 
ty who was solidly for Sheriff Sproul 
for reélection was Sheriff Sproul him- 
self. 

Cap’n Sproul suspended the smile 
and the handshake. 

“Take a double hitch right there,” he 
commanded curtly. “Don’t you pay 


out no more of that cable.” 
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“I ain’t said nothin,” protested 
Cap’n Bunker, surprise and reproach 
blending in his one eye. 

“You pride yourself on bein’ a hu- 
morist still, I notice. Some one has 
been fillin’ you up with news. But 
don’t you go to rubbin’ it in.” 

Cap’n Bunker’s disclaimer was vigor- 
ous and indignant enough to convince 
even Cap’n Sproul of his innocence. 

“And if bein’ a sheriff has operated 
like this on you,” he wound up, “barkin’ 
like a Peeruvian dobo at a friend that’s 
just in from Rio and ain’t even heard 
the news whether they’ve turned this 
country into an empire, then you stay 
here, bein’ sheriff, and I'll go hunt up 
somebody that’s less savage.” 

He picked up his glazed valise and 
started for the door. Cap’n Sproul 
promptly plucked the valise away from 
him and tossed it behind the desk. 

“Look here, Cap’n Rossy,” he said, 
by way of apology, “you’ve caught me 
at a time when I ain’t in rollickin’ spir- 
its. Suppose you was in the middle of a 
mutiny on your vessel, and they had 
you down on your back, settin’ on you 
and spittin’ first in one eye, then the 
other? And some one come over the 
rail, whistlin’ a chipper tune and asked 
you if sea captains ever allowed sail- 
ors to talk back to ’em? Now, just 
suppose thag!” 
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“Fail to see where she splices,” re- 
turned Cap’n Bunker, still resentful. 
“T don’t see nobody settin’ on you, and 
‘I don’t see no mutiny.” 

“Mutiny? Why, you dori’t know 
what mutiny is! All you and me ever 
knowed of mutiny aboard ship was to 
have a Portygee sailor answer back 
two words where he only needed one— 
and there was a cure for that. But 
I’ve just had a whole county mutiny 
on me. Here, you set down there!” 
At last a listener appeared who would 
understand, who would sympathize, 
who was not of the rebellious County 
of Cuxabexis. “You set right down 
there! There’s an old, plug-hatted por- 
poise come into this county, and his 
name is P. Wyvil Whittaker—and he 
looks like the name sounds—and he’s 
gone around with a friend of mine 
that’s got mad with me, and by lyin’ 
and buyin’ they’ve stampeded this 
whole county against me. That’s what 
they’ve done! Now, if I wasn’t in the 
right frame of mind to use you polite 
when you twitted me about bein’ in for 
life, you’ve got to excuse me.” 

Cap’n Bunker scratched his nose and 
looked his friend over. 

“T don’t want to pass no reflections to 
start another row,” he ventured, “but if 
I was to say quick I’d pass comment 
that when owners want a new county 
skipper as bad as that you’d better take 
your little volukus and step out on the 
wharf.” 

“Not by a damsite,” shouted Cap’n 
Sproul. “Not to let old P. Weevil in 
—that’s what I call him—Weevil! And 
he ain’t goin’ to burrow through my 
biscuit.” 

Cap’n Bunker stared at him doubt- 
fully. 

“Tt’s a case of mutiny led by a land- 
lubber,” Cap’n Sproul went on. “I’m 
goin’ to handle it like I’d handle any 
mutiny in the old days. I’m goin’ to 
wade in and pile windrows of ’em all 
over the decks of this county.” 

“They’re doin’ it different since you 
left the sea—case of mutiny,” said 
Cap’n Bunker, in gentle remonstrance. 
“It’s kindness now that rules the sea— 
kindness and sympathy. *You’re be- 
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hind the times, so fur’s sea matters go. 
That’s probably the trouble here in this 
sheriff thing; you’re behind | the times 
so fur’s land things go, too.” 

“Kindness and sympathy!” sneered 
the sheriff. “You'd take a Portygee 
sailor, would you, and 

“T’d take a Portygee sailor,” broke in 
the other, “yes, sir, I’d take a Portygee 
sailor; I took five of ’em on my trip 
in from Rio. It was mutiny—they 
wouldn’t work. ‘Of course,’ says I, ‘if 
a sailor won’t work he’s sick. If he’s 
sick he’s got to be took care of. He’s 
got to be doctored. Kindness and sym- 
pathy!’ Washed ’em first—hot water, 
hose, and soap, and scrubbin’ brushes. 
Calomel and jalap. Good stuff for 
sickness. Washed ’em again. Next 
layer. Portygee has three between out- 
side air and the skin. New clean nigh- 
ties, and put to bed in sick bay. Diet 
when you’re sick—one biscuit a day, 
with tincture rhubarb for chaser. Lit- 
tle bell by side. Ring when anything 
wanted. If sailor rung bell, another 
bath. No tobacker to chaw or smoke— 
not good for invalids. Mutiny lasted 
two days, and I got to port and didn’t 
have to go before the judge and pay a 
hundred dollars fine for lickin’ a sailor. 
I tell ye, kindness and sympathy pay.” 

“Tf them’s new rules I’m glad I ain’t 
goin’ to sea any more,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul. “But Ill tell you what you 
just told me—I don’t see where the 
splice comes !” 

«2 don’t know anything about poli- 
tics,” confessed Cap’n Bunker, “and 
you'll have to put in your own details. 
But if kindness and sympathy work at 
sea, accordin’ to modern ways of doin’ 





things, they ought to work on land. 
I’ve simply give you an idee. Go ahead 
on it.” 


“Idee!” scoffed the sheriff. “Tellin’ 
me to make sail in my business with 
a double-reefed mitten and the thumb 
brailed up, and expectin’ me to eat into 
the wind! You'd better confine your 
talk to something you know about— 
you'll have a pleasanter visit that way !” 

They were interrupted. A lady en- 
tered the sheriff’s office. She was 
brisk and business-like. 

















“Sheriff Sproul,” she announced, “I 
represent the Women’s County Suf- 
frage Association. I have here a reso- 
lution passed at our last meeting. I 
decided to bring it in person. Then 
there won’t be any misunderstandings. 
The resolution declares for the Honor- 
able P. Wyvil Whittaker for our next 
sheriff, and expresses the hope that you 
will retire from the field. I hereby hand 
you a copy.” 

She laid the paper on the sheriff’s 
desk. 

“I’m very frank when I have any- 
thing to say,” she went on. “You 
may have heard that trait of mine men- 
tioned. I’m Miss Elotia Rodburd. I’m 
considered very outspoken. But fear- 
lessness and honesty are needed in poli- 
tics, and I propose to set an example 
for the men. Have you heard of me?” 

“No; but you needn’t bother to tell 
me,” returned the sheriff. “I’ve got a 
book on American statesmen, and I'll 
read up about you.” 

“About the way I expected you to 
talk! I’ve heard of you, sir. And it is 
the opinion of this county that a sheriff 
is needed who can supply dignity to 
the office as well as the polish of a 
gentleman, and raise this position to 
where it belongs in social circles.” 
“Idea _ bein’,’ commented Cap’n 
Sproul, “that the high sheriff of this 
county should wear a plug hat all hours 
except to meals, and be able to sing, 
dance, crochet, play the pianner, and 
run a chafin’ dish! Go ahead, marm.” 

“T’ve said all I care to say to such 
a person,” she snapped. 

She went out of the office. 

“Them’s some of the kind that’s 
stickin’ to the other feller, eh?” queried 
Cap’n Bunker. “You can afford to let 
him have ’em, I should say! That’s the 
jalap part of the kind and sympathetic 
treatment. Let him have ’em!” 

Cap’n Sproul’s face lightened sudden- 
ly. The case was presenting itself to 
him in a new light. He remembered 
that Hiram Look had early attached to 
Mr. Whittaker the support of the Sco- 
taze Ancient and Honorable Firemen’s 
Association. In his estimation the 
friendship of that band of insatiable 
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banqueters was sufficient punishment 
for any one man. 

“So you say kindness and sympathy 
is workin’ all right ’board ship in these 
new -days, do you?” he asked Cap’n 
Bunker. 

“Finer’n the whisker-guy on a what- 


not model!” 
thusiastically. 

Cap’n Sproul sat up that night after 
his guest had retired and did some long 
thinking. His plans were not entirely 
clear to him when he went to sleep, but 
he at least saw vengeance ahead even if 
he did not perceive victory. Cap’n 
Bunker, fresh from the outside, had af- 
forded him a new viewpoint. 

“After all,” mused the © sheriff, 
drowsiness overcoming him, “there 
ain’t anybody in the world who has 
good, plain, straight, far-seein’ common 
sense like a sea cap’n has it. Whether 
it’s because he’s used to takin’ far 
sights across the water or has plenty of 
time to meditate, I ain’t sure. It took 
Cap’n Bunker to put me straight. I'd 
never thought of it myself in that light. 
That shows that land ain’t any place for 
a man that expects to do thinkin’. I’ve 
been ashore too long.” . 

The next day he bade regretful fare- 
well to his old friend, who hurried back 
to his vessel; the cap’n promptly set 
out for the exclusive domain of “Whit- 
taker Manor.” 

He found the lord of the place at 
home, in state. Cap’n Sproul was ush- 
ered into a parlor and waited for Whit- 
taker to appear. 

The candidate did not wait for the 
cap’n to speak. 

“My dear sir, you have come on mat- 
ters of politics. I cannot talk with you. 
I delegate all such affairs to my execu- 
tive, Mr. Look. I am starting into this 
thing as I propose to continue, and 
must insist on my rule. I shall make 
the office a dignified one; I shall grant 
audiences to the people only at stated 
times. The various matters of business 
will be delegated to my staff. I am 
starting in early on this plan; I desire 
to accustom the people to it.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not scowl at the 
lordly individual who stood before him, 


stated that gentleman en- 











“I’m Miss Elotia Rodburd. I’m considered very outspoken. Have you heard of me?” 


wearing his figured dressing gown like 
a kingly robe. On the contrary, his 
face lighted up. 

“Here I'd been ponderin’,” he said to 
himself, “how I’d get even with the 
voters of this county! And right here 
was the plaster already spread with 
mustard, ripe to be put on! Only need- 
in’ kindness and sympathy!” 

“Honorable P. Wyvil Whittaker,” he 
said, “I've got a sort of poetical streak 
in me, though you may hot realize it, 
havin’ seen only the other side that 
I've put out. I’ve come on political 
business, that’s true. But it’s business 
that you'll have to attend to yourself. 
For I’ve come up to the new king, as 
you might say, poetically, ownin’ I’m 
licked. I’ve come to make—well, 
there’s a word that’s got past me!” 

“Perhaps you mean ‘make obei- 
sance,” suggested Mr. Whittaker, 
smiling with sudden gratification. 

“Prob’ly,” admitted Cap’n Sproul. 
“Sounds reasonable, anyway, ‘cause no 
ordinary man would use it—and so it’s 
poetry. Well, I've come to make it, 
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what you said, and lay all at your feet; 
that’s where the poetry in me breaks 
out again.” 

Only his rancor and his itch for 
vengeance could have brought him to 
say those words of concession, but the 
memory of the new method adopted on 
the high seas for quelling mutiny sup- 
ported him. If one of his fellow cap- 
tains could nurse a rebellious Portu- 
guese sailor through to the culmination 
of a sweet revenge, he, Cap’n Sproul, 
could at least speak soft to P. Wyvil 
Whittaker. 

His victim expanded gloriously. 

“Why, bless me, this is most pleasant! 
It is even quite romantic. I wish I had 
known what you were coming for. We 
could have had quite a little ceremony.” 

“Probably,” said the sheriff, quite 
humble. “But perhaps it’s just as well | 
to have it come off this way for a 
starter. I ain’t much used to obeisin’. 
And if Hiram Look knew it, he’d want 
to have a fife and drum corps here, and 
them Scotaze Ancients, and his tame 
elephant, and Bs 




















“Mr. Look is too cheap in his ideas 

of display,” stated Whittaker, with 
much decision. “I have already found 
that out. We have had some serious 
clashes. He can do some things very 
well; he can do some things very well, 
indeed, and I have sent him out into 
the count.y to do them. But he an- 
noys me with his fantastic, circus no- 
tions.” 

“Give him his way, and he'll have 
you in a cage and a banner up over 
you, before this campaign is over,” said 
Cap’n Sproul. “He tried to work me 
the same way, and that’s part of the 
trouble between us now. But I ain't 
any show actor myself. So I’m glad I 
can do this without any particular pa- 
rade. The amount is, I quit. But I’ve 
brought a few tributes to lay, and so 
forth, as I just said. And I suppose 
it’s the rule in well-organized obeisin’ 
to take what’s laid at your feet.’ 

' “Tf tribute were offered, a ruler 
wouldn’t be worthy the name if he 
did not accept graciously,’ asserted 
Mr. Whittaker. 

“And he keeps what’s give him, does 
he?” inquired the sheriff. 

“Most certainly! Such gifts are sa- 
cred.” 

“You’re the kind of a man [I like to 
talk with. You know the rules. Well, 
now, Honorable Whittaker, I’ve been 
sheriff of this county for two years or 
so. A fellow in politics, you know, has 
to build up his machine. You’ve had 
one sample of it—I believe Look has 
got you the Scotaze Ancients—and the 
women’s righters are with you, so they 
say.” 

“They are.” 

The cap’n. drew from his pocket a 
notebook with which he had been en- 
gaged during most of his trip up coun- 
try. Behind the back of his driver 
he had written, erased, and rewritten, 
his eyes on vacancy in the periods be- 
tween writing, like some rapt poet. 

“You ain’t ever been in politics be- 
fore, have you?” asked the sheriff, 
opening his book. 

““T’ve not chosen to descend till now, 
sir, but in this movement I’m propos- 
ing to lift the people to my standard.” 

8 : 
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“Well, here’s the folks that I want 
to put onto the elevator, Mr. Whitta- 
ker. They’re my organizations. They 
make up my machine. They’ ll appre- 
ciate bein’ lifted. P ve made ’em secret 
bodies altogether.” 

“Excellent!” cried the lord of the 


manor, his eyes’ kindling. ‘This 
sounds truly quite imperial. It makes - 
the situation more interesting. I had 


no idea yen had such a conception of 
the office.” 

“Everything about me ain’t found 
out the first time you talk wit") me,’ 
was the cap’n’s griin response. 

He licked his thuinb aiid turned the 
'eaves of the notebvok. 

“So, of course, ycu'll keep ’em se- 
cret, too. If that circus man, Look, 
knows about ’em, he’ll want to put ’em 
into a parade behind that elephant of 
his. And you know, as well as I do, 
that there ain’t any good, in politics, of 
a machine that’s been shown up.” 

“It would be like parading the secret 
police of a monarchy,” agreed Whitta- 
ker. 

The game was interesting him more 
than it had before. This man had 
something besides the matter-of-fact 
and rather flashy methods of Hiram 
Look. Hiram Look had already arro- 
gated to himself the job of bossing the 
candidate. Sheriff Sproul, coming to 
yield himself and pay his tribute, ap- 
pealed to all of Whittaker’s sense of 
the theatric. 

“I have here enrolled,” stated Cap’n 
Sproul, first making sure that the door 
was closed and that there was no one 
behind the parlor curtains, “secret or- 
ganizations as follows: Smyrna Sons 
of Liberty, Peru Patriots, Newry Se- 
cret Shadeyes, Vienny Skokums, Fay- 
ette Fearnothin’s, North Limerick 
League o’ Freedom, and so on right 
through the county. They’re your’n 
from now on.” 

It was so unexpected from one whom 
he had been classing as his bitterest po- 
litical enemy, that even the swelled 
head of P. Wyvil Whittaker had room 
for suspicion that this might be a trap. 
“T don’t see how you can hand over 
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free and independent American citizens 
in that manner,” he objected. 

“Do you think for one minute that 
American citizens are free and inde- 
pendent?” demanded the cap’n. “They 
are all machine-rid. And a machine 
wouldn’t be a machine unless the man 
that went to work and organized it 
could handle it just as he saw fit. 
When you get into politics, you’ll find 
out.’ 

The candidate did 1 5t like te display 
his ignorance before this man who 
had been through the mii, Moreover, 
he was an-.i0us to believe that Cap’n 
Sproul was .clling the truth. Above 
all, the scheme tickled his fancy in its 
tenderest part. 

“How am I going to get in touch 
with these organizations ?” 

“Through delegates sent secret to 
you, and I'll see that they come along. 
Of course, that'll be part of my deliv- 
ery of the tribute. Honorable Whitta- 
ker, you’ve got a lot to learn about pol- 
itics—and you'll excuse me for sayin’ 
so. Don’t you let Hiram Look fool 
you. There’s plots. goin’ on the whole 
time. And there’s e 

“Look here,” broke in the other, “if 
you’ve got such a machine, all those 
organizations, and have such control of 
them, why is it that you’re giving up 
so easily? Why do you come to me 
and say you’re whipped by me, and are 
going to pay me tribute? -Bless me, 
that just occurred to me!” 

It had also just occurred to Cap’n 
Sproul. He had spent so much time 
on the manufacture of those names on 
the way up from Newry that he had 
neglected some of the joining of the 
cracks in his plot. He found himself 
blinking hard into the suspicious eyes 
of the candidate. 

“Why, I told you how ’twas when I 
started in,” he insisted, trying to gain 
time to think. 

“I’m afraid you’re mistaken,” said 
Mr. Whittaker. “At any rate, I’d like 
to have you tell me again. The more 





I think about it, the more interesting 
it becomes.” 

“Well, sir,’ confessed Cap’n Sproul, 
“it’s just second nature with me to 
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hang onto any secret of my machine. I 
started in, talkin’ about the rest of it, 
and didn’t give away the secret. That 
shows you what kind of an influence 
that machine has over a man, and 
you'll find the rest of ’em all like me. 
You see, it’s this way—just this way!” 
Never did he flounder in more despe- 
rate muddle of mind! That question 
had come so unexpectedly—like a poser 
from a child—and he had taken P. Wy- 
vil Whittaker to be pretty much of a 
child in politics. “At our secret ses- 
sion we held, the boys came out and 
was honest with me. They says: 
‘Sheriff, you’ve been honest and _ all 
right, but a man that’s been to sea all 
his life ain’t got the natural smooth- 
ness that we’d like to see in such a high 
officer of the county.’ You see the boys 
are honest! That’s another thing about 
our machine—it’s perfectly honest. 
‘We'll let you lead off just the same,’ 
says the boys, ‘and we'll obey orders 
and vote for any one you say. But if 
you can’t sling on more style and dig- 
nity, yourself, you’ve got to go ahead 
and pick out some one who will. We 
want this county to stand up at the head 
of the class) When you came along, 
Honorable, there wasn’t no holdin’ the 
boys in. They wanted you. So I’ve 
been graceful about it. That machine 
is too valuable to split. I’m turnin’ it 
over to you. I hope you'll take it and 
use it right. But if you ain’t inclined 
to do so, why, Ill have to turn it over 
to some one else. I’ve got that much 
power. We stick together.” 

“T don’t want to engage in any con- 
test,” stated Whittaker. “A thing is 
worth so much more when it comes to 
a man unanimous and without contest.” 

“That’s been just my idea all along,” 
agreed the plotter heartily. “That’s 
why I’m up here to-day.” 

From that time on in the interview 
he found language to soothe all of Mr. 
Whittaker’s lingering suspicions. His 
panic lest the vengeance fail gave him 
eloquence and destroyed his scruples. 
Only by remembering the counsel of 
Cap’n Bunker, regarding the modern 
fashion of handling mutineers on the 
sea, and by muttering “kindness and 














sympathy,” did he manage to keep him- 
self from cuffing the pink ears that 
stood out beside the Honorable Whit- 
taker’s puffy face. He departed finally, 
commissioned by the candidate to treat 
in all matters with the secret bands, to 
assure a smooth and unanimous nomi- 
nation, and to convey to them Mr. 
Whittaker’s most distinguished — re- 
gards. 

During the scant two weeks that 
elapsed before the county convention 
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dream that had been suggested by 
“kindness and sympathy.” The most of 
it he dreamed above the pages of that 
notebook. He had set down there in 
phrases that rang sonorously the titles 
that signified a popular uprising in — 
Cuxabexis County tremendous enough 
to make the heart of P. Wyvil Whitta- 
ker glad. 

Cap’n Sproul proceeded to make that 
dream real. 

He made a twenty-four hours’ run to 








There were fifes and drums and uniforms of scarlet and uniforms of red, white, and blue. 


Cap’n Sproul began to take guilty pride 
in himself as a man totally devoid of 
conscience. Sometimes he wondered 
whether the contumely that had been 
heaped upon him by Whittaker at the 
time of their early tempestuous meet- 
ings deserved all that Whittaker stood 
in the way to receive. For Fate was 


gathering its large black cloud above 
the head of the devoted candidate. 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul had dreamed a 





the State metropolis and came back 
with a dozen hustling young men that 
he seduced from their jobs as life in- 
surance agents. Money in their fists 
bought their activity for ten days. 
Cap’n Sproul set that sum down in his 
cash book as his own campaign ex- 
penses. He already had begun to see a 
hole through his cloud. 

The young men scattered through the 
county on a job of soliciting that found 
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readier recruits than the life-insurance 

ame. In each town they formed a 
club to back P. Wyvil Whittaker. No 
man’s vote was asked for. It was to 
be a marching club, a club to attend the 
county. convention, a club to wear uni- 
forms, and eat a banquet—a Gargan- 
tuan feast that Mr. Whittaker was to 
spread on the noon of convention day. 
Each club was asked to preserve the 
strictest secrecy. It was all a little 
surprise that Mr. Whittaker had pre- 
pared to show his city friends how pop- 
ular he was in his county. He was to 
invite down many city friends, the 
young men informed the voters, to 
show them that the wise millionaire 
was he who left the city and estab- 
lished himself in the hearts of his 
friends in the country. 

Cap’n Sproul, issuing orders to buy 
uniforms—and charge to Whittaker, 
hire bands—and charge to Whittaker, 
engage special trains—and charge to 
Whittaker, occasionally had to reassure 
himself in his efforts by reading over 
the power of attorney that Whittaker 
had placed in his hands at their inter- 
view. Whittaker had insisted on doing 
that; he had demanded that he be al- 
lowed to convince the machine of his 
appreciation of their loyalty. 

But Mr. Whittaker cathy supposed 
that he had written a letter to be used 
simply in secret conclave as a guaran- 
tee of his liking and good faith. 

Readier response to an invitation to 
march behind music, ride on special 
trains, eat a banquet, and look at fire- 
works, was never found. The young 
men did their work expeditiously and 
departed, well paid by Cap’n Sproul, 
to whom they propounded no unneces- 
sary questions. He had issued orders 
regarding their operations—orders that 
were terse and complete. And the one 
vital order was that all expense bills 
should be prepared by the clubs and 
presented to the Honorable P. Wyvil 
Whittaker, at his headquarters, Newry 
Hotel, at ten in the forenoon of the day 
of the convention, one hour before the 
session. 

There was some wonderment 
through the county because Sheriff 
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Sproul had so promptly eliminated him- 
self from the contest. He found that 
he had friends, even though Hiram 
Look had turned the tide against him 
by declaring that it was time for Cuxa- 
bexis to make a change and get a man 
who would serve without having a 
knock-down and a drag-out every few 
weeks, Furthermore, Hiram Look had 
hurried through the county and an- 
nounced that Sheriff Sproul would not 
run again, The friends showed up 
when the second word went about that 
the sheriff had been forced out of the 
fighting. They urged the cap’n to run. 
But to all he returned this reply: 

“When that convention is held, let 
this county pick out the man they want. 
That’s the time to settle the thing.” 

So they came to the great day. 

The first arrivals at the shire were 
the Scotaze Ancient and Honorable 
Firemen’s Association, with their fife- 
and-drum corps. Foreman Look led 
them. His pet elephant, “Imogene,” 
relic of his circus days, marched ahead, 
wearing a plush blanket on which the 
letters “G. O. P.” had been worked. 

The Ancients lined up in front of 
the Newry Hotel, marks for an admir- 
ing mob, but all at once its fifes and 
drums were drowned out. A real band 
was coming down the street. A march- 
ing body appeared. The paraders 
wore uniforms that shamed the bat- 
tered old scoop hats and red shirts of 
the Ancients. These new men had gray 
frock suits, gray plug hats of the 
“Blaine” type, and carried canes. The 
mob ran away and left the disconcerted 
Ancients. 

“Say, look here, Foreman Lock, i 
thought it was understood that we was 
to be the only uniformed club here to- 
day, and was to have a special ban- 
quet,” said one of the ame men, 
promptly jealous. 

Hiram had made out the "words 
“Newry Shadeyes,” on the approaching 
banner, and as chief showman of the 
day was worried and puzzled. 

“We was the original Whittaker 


men, true blue and standin’ through,” 
grumbled Secretary Sprague, of the 
Ancients, 


“and we'd look just as well 
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He spoke, his face black with passion, his voice a squall of protest. 


in new uniforms as some of these shire- 
town dudes. Least that could have 
been done was to tell us, so that we 
wouldn’t. be down here suckin’ our 
thumbs off to one side, and nobody no- 
ticin’ us.” 

“It’s a new one on me,” confessed 
Hiram, and his men stared at him. Till 
that moment even P. Wyvil Whittaker 
had been second to Hiram Look in the 
opinion of his men. 

The Newry parade went past. 

Its band had drowned the whistle of 
a special train. Before the Newry men, 
making a tour of their admiring and 
astonished village, had turned the cor- 
ner, into sight from the station came a 





display that fairly took away the breath 
of the convention on-lookers. It was 
an up-country contingent that had piled 
aboard of a train, grabbing on at a 
dozen stations, each delegation rather 
astonished at finding the others jour- 
neying to the convention. There were 
bands, there were fifes and drums, and 
uniforms of scarlet and uniforms of 
red, white, and blue, chapeaux, cock- 
ades, and all varieties of attractive garb 
that ingenuity could select—for all bills 
had been charged to a millionaire. 
Hiram gasped, and rushed upstairs 
to the room where P. Wyvil Whitta- 
ker was secluded, conning a speech. 
“Do you hear all that?’ demanded 
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the astonished campaign manager, flap- 
ping a hand at the open window 
through which the music of half a 
dozen bands bore in upon the breeze. 

“IT was just thinking that melody 
and the festival spirit seemed to be 
reigning,” admitted Mr. Whittaker, his 
finger marking his pause in his speech. 

“But sufferin’ circus lemonade!” 
gasped Hiram. “What in the name of 
Cicero does it all mean? I ain’t in on 
it! I hain’t managed it—and I’m man- 
ager, ain’t I? They’re all luggin’ ban- 
ners with your name on ’em. They’re 
givin’ you three cheers. They’re out in 
front of the hotel here, serenadin’ you. 
It’s about time for me to know where 
I stand in this thing!” 

For a few moments the candidate 
gazed at his troubled lieutenant, won- 
derment on his own face. Then sud- 
den comprehension lighted it. 

“T just begin to realize what a won- 
derful organizer Sheriff Sproul is,” he 
declared enthusiastically. “I’m sorry 
now that I ever was inclined to doubt 
him the least bit.” 

Hiram felt suddenly weak. He sat 
down. 

“Aaron Sproul managin’! What the 
blastnation blazes do you mean, any- 
way ?” 

“There are some parts of my diplo- 
macy that are a little beyond your 
comprehension, I fear, Mr. Look. But 
that must ever be the methods of those 
in high places, as I trust I am at this 
moment.” The music of the bands and 
the acclaim outside had gone to his 
head a bit, and he was smiling in con- 
descending fashion. “It’s enough to 
say that I’ve arranged for all this; it’s 
quite outside your department, sir. It 


is the result of delicate negotiations in. 


the diplomatic line, and I do not intrust 
such matters to inferiors.” The music 
was going more to his head. 

“T’ve played with you quite a lot in 
this thing,” blurted Hiram, “and hu- 
mored you consid’able, but I don’t pro- 
pose to get down on my hands and 
knees and have you ride me around the 
ring astraddle. My men asked me a 
question out there just now that I 
couldn’t answer; and I’m manager of 
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this campaign of your’n, and if I hadn’t 
taken you up you’d never got so fur 
in politics as old Spencer Bragg—and 
he was forty years tryin’ to be elected 
hog reeve. Now, you show down!” 

In that moment of assured triumph, 
the air and the assumptions of Hiram 
Look were too much for his employer. 
Mr. Whittaker had long been chafing 
under the dictatorship of Hiram. He 
had not liked the old showman’s evi- 
dent intention to nrake merely a tame 
animal out of him. The music and the 
mob’s enthusiasm, bursting through his 
window, intoxicated him. “The ma- 
chine” was out there. It was as Sheriff 
Sproul had assured him, humbly, not 
patronizingly, according to the meth- 
ods of Hiram Look. He had no oppo- 
sition. It was time to put this domi- 
neering boss where he belonged, at 
least on the level of Aaron Sproul, 
who had come to him with confession 
and “tribute.” 

“Mr. Look,” he said, drawing him- 
self up, “I have not relished your atti- 
tude for some time. You assume en- 
tirely too much for a servant. I am 
almost ready to step into power. I'll 
be glad to have you as an attaché. But 
I notify you here and now that I'll not 
endure any dictation. I can get along 
without you very nicely.” 

“Well, by the blue-nosed and _ bald- 
headed Nicodemus!” blazed his man- 
ager. “You stand there and throw me 
down after I’ve fixed this convention 
for you, run around to every town cau- 
cus, interviewed delegates, seen that 
the boys picked right men, and ar- 
ranged to have ’em yarded down here! 
You throw me down, de you?” 

“Tt is the voice of the people that 
counts,” replied Mr. Whittaker. He 
waved his hand at the window. “Petty 
tricks are for the politician. But a 
popular uprising is for the man of the 
hour. You have done nicely—very 
nicely ; but I do not hesitate to say that 
Sheriff Sproul deserves my heartiest 
thanks for what he has accomplished. 
I indorse his work.” 

Mr. Look slowly closed his mouth 
sufficient to permit the reintroduction 
of his cigar. He drew at it a moment, 











looking P. Wyvil Whittaker over with 
an interest that was entirely fresh. He 
controlled himself. - He wanted to ask 
a question. 

“Say, look-a-here; if you’re nomi- 
nated by that convention to-day, who 
be you goin’ to give the credit to?” 

“To the people,” stated Mr. Whitta- 
ker calmly. He waved his hand at the 
window again. “There’s no mistaking 
the voice of the people.” 

“Well, I’m going to show you that 
the big hippodrome act in politics al- 
ways takes place under the main round- 
top,” said Hiram. “I ain’t posted 
myself on what that hoorah out there 
means, but I’ll find out almighty sud- 
den. And in the meantime’—he let 
himself go now; the air of P. Wyvil 
Whittaker was no longer endurable— 
“let me tell you that you and me has 
quit!. And without me you don’t stand 
the show in that convention of a kero- 
sene tank in hell’s kitchen.” 

It was not necessary for the ex-man- 
ager to leave the room in order to dis- 
cover the meaning of the sudden up- 
rising in behalf of Mr. Whittaker. 

Fifteen men filed in, the duly ap- 
pointed treasurers of the various or- 
ganizations. According to orders, they 
had prepared their bills of expense. It 
was ten of the clock in the forenoon. 
Each treasurer had his document in his 
hand and an anticipatory smile on his 
face. 

“Ah, a delegation!” purred the can- 
didate. “Delighted, gentlemen!” 

They filed past. They shook ~his 
hand, and each man gave him an ex- 
pense account. 

“Memorials—resolutions of respect 
and confidence!” ventured the candi- 
date, with a patronizing smile. He did 
not unfold the papers. He joggled 
them together and prepared to stuff 
them into his pocket. “I'll examine 
them at my leisure, gentlemen.” 

One of the bolder ones cleared his 
throat. 

“The understandin’ was, honor’ble, 
that the bills was to be paid on the 
nail to-day. You see, the boys have 
chipped in and advanced the money, 
and it leaves us all a little short.” 
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Whittaker stared at them, and then 
unfolded one paper. It contained a for- 
midable list of figures. It was headed 
“P. W. Whittaker, Dr. to Fayette Fear- 
nothings.” It itemized bills for uni- 
forms, suppers, hall rent, band instru- 
ments, railroad fares. 

“Why, you don’t mean to tell me 
that I owe you fellows money—all this 
money!” barked the candidate. “I 
never contracted these bills. I never 
authorized them. I'll not pay them.” 

“We don’t know anything about 
that,” said one of the treasurers after 
a shocked silence. “The bills was con- 
tracted for you and in your name, and 
the organizers gave us a promise that 
you’d pay. If you’re goin’ to sneak 
your bills, after we’ve been to all this 
trouble, why, go ahead and try it. 
But we warn you that you'll get shown 
up in a way you won’t like.” 

Mr. Whittaker began to weave to 
and fro, like a caged animal, shouting 
his indignation, but the spokesman 
checked him. 

“The boys are waiting out there in 
the square. It don’t do you any good 
to jaw us. We only represent the 
crowd. See if you dare to stand out 
there and tell ’em you’re goin’ to duck 
your bills. But, I tell you, you’d bet- 
ter pay and shut up.” 

The outraged Whittaker was in no 
mood to accept that advice. He bolted 
into the hotel corridor and appeared 
upon the roof of the piazza. 

He faced thunderous acclaim for five 
minutes, bands playing, men howling 
themselves hoarse, plumed hats— 
bought on his credit—tossing every- 
where. Then they allowed him to 
speak. He spoke, his face black with 
passion, his voice a squall of protest, 
and he repudiated his alleged obliga- 
tions in words that stung all his amazed 
listeners. His anger ran away with 
him. The shock those bills had given 
him—the bills which showed that all 
this popular acclaim had to be bought 
and paid for—was too much for his 
self-control. When they began to hiss 
him, he cursed them with a volubility 
that was far from aristocratic, and 
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dodged back into the hotel. They were 
beginning to throw things. 

Ten minutes later Hiram Look 
dashed into the office of Sheriff Sproul, 
sweat streaming down over his flushed 
face, his breath short after running. 
The cap’n was reading and gazed at 
his friend serenely over the edge of the 
newspaper. 

“Got P. Weevil all nominated as 
early as this?” asked the cap’n politely. 
“Presume you’ve come after the key to 
the bell-rope closet. Hangs on the hook 
there. Ring as long as you’re a mind 
to.” 

“Look here, Aaron,” raged the old 
showman, “you're behind this gouge 
game. It’s a dirty trick, but old Whit- 
taker is so much worse, that I—well, 
he’s started for home, gallopin’ his 
hosses. All is, I hope they'll catch 
him.” 

The sheriff flipped over a page of 
his paper, preparing to start on an- 
other column. 

“Havin’ trouble with your candi- 
date?” he asked sympathetically. 
“Well, that’s too bad! I was hopin’ 
he’d be nominated by acclamation. I’ve 
been helpin’ him what little I could— 
turnin’ the boys his way, and so forth. 
I’m really disappointed if he ain’t 
turned out right.” 

“Turned out right! He stood up 
there and called the voters of this 
county a set of thieves, and ducked 
out from under his bills.” 

“T’m sorry about that,” said Cap’n 
Sproul, “for I’m sort of mixed in, my- 
self. I was tryin’ to help him, I say, 

_and I turned the boys over to him. I 

don’t remember our conversation—P. 
Weevil’s and mine—but the under- 
standin’ was that he’d back me up.” 

“Why, he told me he’d indorse every- 
thing you did—told me so not an hour 
ago. I'll go into court and testify. 
He'll have to pay them bills!” 

“I’m mighty sorry there’s trouble 
about it—I say it again,” said the cap’n. 
“All is, I’m glad I’m out of politics!” 
He began to read. 

“Well, I can tell you, you ain’t out,” 
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declared Hiram. “You're goin’ to be 
renominated here to-day.” 

“Won’t take it. . Makes me meet too 
many unpleasant people and get too 
many slurs.” He did not lift his eyes 
from his paper. 

“I’m right from the boys,” cried Hi- 
ram, “they’ve sent me. We're left 
without a candidate. Whittaker has 
dumped me as well as all the rest. 
You’ve got to run. There ain’t time 
to arrange anything else. The boys 
beg you to run. If you’re any friend 
of mine, you'll take it. If you hadn't 
started out to buck me, you could have 
had it, anyway.” 

The sheriff shook his head and went 
on with his reading. 

“Well, I'll be cussed if you ain’t good 
and disinterested!” bewailed his friend. 
“Get your nose out of that blastnation 
paper! What you readin’* there, any- 
way ?” 

“Happened to run across a sermon 
on kindness and sympathy, and the 
good results that come from helpin’ 
others,” the cap’n explained. “I never 
knew there was so much in it before.” 

Hiram came along and snatched the 
paper away. He faced the cap’n, finger 
waving under his nose. 

“T’m here on business, and it’s busi- 
ness that can’t wait for no sermons. 
When you purr like you’re purrin’ now, 
you’ve been into the cream jar clear to 
your eyes, and whiskers drippin’ with 
it! The boys want you to run. It’s 
universal. They’ve seen their mistake 
in mixin’ in with a damn dude. Now, 
if you take it, I ain’t claimin’ any credit 
for myself. You’re boss. Now, I want 
an answer.” 

The cap’n did not dare to continue 
the agony of his victim. 

“Hiram,” he said, “of course, if 
there’s any popular uprisin’ for me, as 
you might call it, I ain’t the kind of a 
feller to spread hard feelin’s by actin’ 
offish. Just tell the boys to come up 
on the courthouse lawn after the con- 
vention—I'll_ treat in good shape. 


There ain’t any P. Weevil Whittaker 
streaks in me.” 











ILLUSTRATED BY H. 


ADAME ZARALSKI _ broke 
upon the quietude of Annan- 
dale, well heralded by local 

journalistic trumpets. The star re- 
porter of the Morning Post, in his most 
flowery language, had outdone himself 
in a description of the beauty and ac- 
complishments of the erewhile Mar- 
quise de Montigny, and he had told, in 
absorbing completeness, the story of 
her career; how she had been a leader 
in society at all the famous European 
centres until her dear marquis had been 
called to his reward; how, that she 
might not succumb to the disastrous 
blow, she had made a serious study of 
right living; how, from her love of 
humanity, she had become an ardent 
apostle of mental, moral, and physical 
* culture; how she had instructed therein 
most of the royal families of Europe 
and many of the nobility; how, in time 
she had found at once her spiritual af- 
finity and her fullest consolation in a 
predestinated union with rare Monsieur 
Zaralski; how, subsequently she had 
sailed to the United States and had im- 
parted to the leading women of New 
York and other cities the healing arts 
of meditation, fencing, and fancy dan- 
cing; how, solely for the permanent 
good of these American disciples, she 
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had reluctantly accepted fabulous sums, 
their free-will offerings, in somewhat 
crude exchange for her more intangible 
gifts of beauty, poise, and perpetual 
youth; and finally, how she had come 
to Annandale, again to enter the Still- 
ness, again to listen to the Mystic 
Voice that issues forth from out the 
Vast and Soundless Silence, and again 
to be absorbed into that Infinite Noth- 
ing in which consists the Eternal Time- 
less All, for madame had become a deep 
and daring metaphysician, a seer, how- 
ever, rather than a visionless logician. 
This concluding statement, although 
it sounded appalling, meant absolutely 
nothing to the woman readers of the 
Post, for Annandale was one of those 
ancient, aristocratic, unawakened towns, 
where the women’s lives flowed on in 
placid imitation of two centuries and 
more of reserved New England ances- 
tors. No glimmer of modern lights 
shining in the larger world had illumi- 
nated their darkness. They counted it 
unworthy even to read of suffragettes, 
they eschewed Browning, they had no 
interest in New Thought or thinking; 
and psychotherapy, as well as metaphy- 
sics, was indeed all Greek to them. 
Their only concession to modernity 
was bridge, discreetly played, and ex- 
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cepting for this stakeless diversion and 
the winter pilgrimages to Boston or 
New York, and the summer sojourns 
at Saratoga or the White Mountains, 
domesticity reigned, with mildest gos- 
sip at her right hand and ancestor wor- 
ship at the other. 

They were, however, mildly inter- 
ested at breakfast time one morning, 
when the Post announced that Madame 
Zaralski had _ been 
persuaded to give a 
lecture to the women 
of -Annandale at the 
home of Mrs. Quin- 
by-Parks. The fact 
that her father had 
been a Russian count, 
and her first husband 
had borne the title of 
marquis, appealed to 
them probably more 
than the fact that 
they were to have an 
opportunity of learn- 
ing how to live more 
hygienically, for they 
thought their meth- 
ods of living already 
perfect. Could one 
improve on the ways 
of one’s ancestors? 

But even the knowl- 
edge that Madame 
Zaralski as far as 
her family was con- 
cerned was aris- 
tocratic, worthy of 
association with the 
daughters of the dis- 
tinguished ancestors 
of Annandale, was 
of less importance 
than the fact that Mrs. Quinby-Parks 
had opened her house for the lecture. 

With general lack of independence 
they had all fallen into the habit of 
waiting until Mrs. Quinby-Parks took 
the initiative in everything. If she set 
the stamp of her approval on Madame 
Zaralski it must be perfectly proper 
and respectable to go to hear what she 
had to say. One did not have to ap- 
prove of it, and one was not compelled 
to go so far as to take lessons in fen- 
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She threw out her hands in a charming 
little gesture. 








cing and- fancy dancing. Perish the 
thought! It were time for the clergy 
to take the matter in hand, if they so 
far forgot their inherited dignity as to 
contemplate such a proceeding. 

So on Thursday afternoon at three 
precisely the flower of the aristocracy 
of Annandale was assembled in Mrs. 
Quinby-Parks’ spacious drawing-room. 
No one displayed any especial excite- 
ment or interest at 
first, as they sat 
there, placid, self-sat- 


isfied, | well-dressed, 
unawakened, but 
when ten minutes 


passed and Madame 
Zaralski had r.ot ap- 
peared they glanced 
at one anvther and 
shook their heads al- 
most imperceptibly in 
silent disapproval, for 
promptness was one 
of the virtues incul- 
cated by the genera- 
tions before them. 
Then, when their 
curiosity had become 
a bit roused and their 
sense of their own 
importance and dig- 
nity a little injured, 
just as the cathedral 
clock in the hall be- 
gan to chime the 
quarter hour there 
came a little rustle 
from the back par- 
lor, the velvet por- 
tiéres were drawn, 
and before them, 
bowing gracefully to 
right and left, stood Madame Zaralski. 
A little flutter of interest ran through 
the room. At the sight of the erect, 
beautiful woman before them every one 
straightened up at once, The stout 
women became conscious of their em- 
bonpoint and their double chins, and 
the thin women of their angles and pal- 
lor. There was something almost the- 
atrical about her perfection, although 
there was nothing artifical about her 
beauty, the women on the front seats 


























decided, after scrutinizing her carefully 
through their lorgnettes. 

Madame Zaralski paused a moment 
for the dramatic effect perhaps, looking 
over her audience in the meantime 
with keen blue eyes, and then with a 
smile that showed a dazzling set of 
teeth she began in a pretty broken ac- 
cent, with charming little foreign ges- 
tures: 

“My dear ladies, I am very glad to 
haf ze opportunity to talk to you, for 
you all need me, I am sure. As I look 
about me I am confident that I haf 
come to you in ze—what you call it? 
Nick of time?—to save you all. Do 
you know what is ze mattaire wif you 
all? -It ees Annandale. You are all 
dead—dead and buried mentally.” 

She stopped and drew back to watch 
the effect, which was instantaneous. 

All of the ladies of Annandale sat up 
suddenly, roused at last from their 
lethargy. They were at first surprised, 
then quite shocked, finally furious as 
Madame Zaralski further offended their 
fine sensibilities by telling tnem that 
their livers were torpid, for they had 
never considered it delicate to mention 
such organs. By the time she had in- 
formed them that they had no minds 
of their own, and did not know how to 
think for themselves, they were para- 
lyzed into a state of passivity. Never 
had any one dared say such things to 
them as did Madame Zaralski. 

“You should learn to think for your- 
selves, dear sisters,” she continued, 
fired with enthusiasm. “You are all as 
bad as the Chinese—continually wor- 
shiping your ancestors, sitting by ze 
tombs of your old bishops and govern- 
ors and senators, quite unconscious that 
there is a great, big universe outside 
your stuffy little Annandale.” 

For one moment Mrs. Montgomery 
Jones, the daughter of Bishop Poin- 
dexter and granddaughter of Governor 
Berkeley, half rose in her seat, fury 
written on her usually placid, immo- 
bile, plump face, but Mrs. Quinby- 
Parks pulled her down. 

“ “For my sake, Mary,” she whispered, 
“don’t mind what she says. It’s only 
her foreign way. Remember she’s a 
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Russian, and does not understand our 
language very well. She doesn’t know 


how it sounds. We must make allow- 


ances for her.” 

Suddenly conscious that she had 
roused a tempest in a teapot, Madame 
Zaralski threw out her hands in a 
charming little gesture and shrugged 
her beautiful shoulders. 

“Ah, my dear friends, haf I, too, not 
ancestors? Was not my father Count 
Polinof, and my grandfather the con- 
fidential friend of the czar? Am I not 


proud of my blue blood, but do I sit. 


by ze tombs of my ancestors, or did I 
spend my life weeping beside ze grave 
of ze husband of my youth, ze brave 
Marquis de Montigny, and allow my 
figure to be spoiled by sitting and weep- 
ing, and a double chin to come, and my 
hair to fall out so I haf to wear puffs 


-and r-rats?” 


Her eyes rested for the fraction of a 
moment on Mrs. Quinby-Parks”’ elab- 
orate coiffure, just long enough to make 
that lady flush and wish that she had 
left off those six new puffs. 

“Did I do all zose zings?” demanded 
Madame Zaralski. “No, I go out into 
ze big worrld. I make a name for my- 
self. I devote my life to helping my 
fellow creatures, and I want to help 
you, my dear sisters.” 

She held out her hands to them and 
regarded them with such benevolence 
and yearning in her lovely eyes that 
they promptly forgot to be offended 
and settled themselves more comfort- 
ably to listen to what she had to say to 
them. : 

Then she went on rapidly to talk of 
right mental attitudes, of psychother- 
apy, of suggestion, of hypnotism, of 
various branches of New Thought, un- 
til their brains whirled. It was all quite 
interesting and marvelous to most of 
them, although they did not understand 
it at all. At last she dropped to the 
physical plane, firing them with her en- 
thusiasm, dazzling and fascinating them 
with her flashing teeth, her wonderful 
smile, her brilliant eyes, until she had 
inspired them all with a desire to grow 
beautiful like herself. 

“T, too, before I learned how to real- 
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ly live, was a delicate, half-ill woman 
with a liver,” she took them into her 
confidence. “Ah, ze agonies I haf suf- 
faired wif every ailment known to 
medical science. I would read ze medi- 
cal books, zen.” She shrugged her 
shoulders. “I would haf zem all, ze 
symptoms of everyzing—tuberculosis, 
spinal meningitis, pneumonia, every- 
zing—except housemaid’s knee. Zen” 
—her voice changed from plaintive 


melancholy to ringing triumph—“zen . 


I found ze elixir of life, ze foun- 
tain of youth. I was made over, re- 
newed, born again. My dear friends, 
I haf been ze mother of ten sons and 
three daughters.” She contemplated 
their astonished faces with an amused 
smile. “Yes, you do not believe it? 
You think I look not more than thirty, 
perhaps thirty-five? Well, I will make 
to you a confession.” 

She stepped nearer to them confiden- 
tially. “You see my teeth?” She 
flashed them, smiling. “They are real. 
You see my hair? It haf not a cushion 
to hold it out, not a false puff; and my 
complexion also is my own. I, who am 
still active, young in mind and body” 
—she leaned forward dramatically and 
spoke in a whisper which, in the tense 
stillness, reached the farthest corner of 
the room—“I haf children and grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, for I 
—I tell it you in confidence—I am 
eighty-one years old!” 

She straightened up and stood there 
before them, her head thrown back, 
every perfect line and curve of her fig- 
ure outlined against the dark velvet por- 
tiére, as she regarded them through 
beautiful keen eyes, around whose cor- 
ners, however, a few fine lines might, 
to the discerning eye, herald approach- 
ing age. 

A little gasp and flutter went around 
Mrs. Quinby-Parks’ drawing-room. 
Quite speechless one looked at another, 
and then back at Madame Zaralski. 
Never before had the foundations of 
their placid lives been so shaken. 

“Yes, it ees true,” she went on. “And 
what I haf done, you, too, can do; yes, 
all of you. You are now too fat, too 
g-r-ross. You eat too much. You ex- 
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Come to me and ‘I 
will tell you how you may be young 
and beautiful and active at eighty-one. 
Can you do dis?” She seized a fencing 
foil, and made a few graceful passes, 
showing how lithe and active and mus- 


ercise not at all. 


cular her body was. “Or dis?” And 
picking up her skirts she proceeded to 
execute an elaborate fancy dance in the 
manner of Génée. Then, pirouetting 
on the tips of her toes, throwing kisses 
like a young coryphée, she disappeared 
behind the portiéres, 

Society of Annandale was torn up 
from its foundations by the’ dramatic 
entrance of Madame Zaralski into its 
conservative midst. No longer were 
the women dead and buried; instead 
they were very much alive. Even the 
fabulous prices she demanded of her 
pupils were not protested. One could 
not expect to buy for a song the in- 
struction of the daughter of a Russian 
count and the wife of a French mar- 
quis. 

And so all the stout and apoplectic- 
looking women, as well as their thin, 
anemic, and hollow-chested sisters, be- 
gan to fling away tight and fashionable 
garments, and might be seen at all 
hours of the day in short skirts and 
hygienic shoes rushing frantically along 
country roads, learning again the lost 
art of walking. They played tennis, 
they bowled, they “did” calisthenics 
night and morning, they learned to re- 
lax and to _ breathe ‘from their 
diaphragms. They drank copiously of 
water—‘“nature’s panacea,” Madame 
Zaralski taught them to call it—they 
carefully masticated more simple food 
than they were accustomed to, and even 
the oldest and stoutest and hitherto 
most dignified of matrons, forgetting 
their ancient traditions, took lessons in 
fencing and fancy dancing. They all 
wished to be like Madame Zaralski, 
when they, too, reached the advanced 
age of four score. 

In two weeks there was a noticeable 
improvement in the appearance of most 
of Madame Zaralski’s pupils. The 
stout women began to resume the fig- 
ures of their younger days, and dis- 
pense with their superfluous chins, and 

















the thin ones were overjoyed to find 
soft curves taking the place of angles. 
They even began to admit quite boldly 
that perhaps their ancestors were a bit 
old-fashioned, and that one must keep 
up with the times. Instead of limiting 
their conversation to the subjects of 
babies and bridge and the latest novel, 
they discussed physcultism, the rela- 
tive values of cooked and uncooked 
foods, the supremacy of mind over mat- 
ter, and the influence of right mental 
attitudes; 

And the women were not the only 
followers of Madame Zaralski. The 
men of Annandale began to join her 
list of admirers. But when the two 
most eligible bachelors in the town be- 
came rivals in paying the beautiful Rus- 
sian marked attentions, the younger 
women began to object. 

“Well, one really can’t be jealous of 
a woman old enough to be one’s great- 
grandmother,’ Mabel Quinby-Parks 
said, somewhat dubiously, as she saw 
Robert Brainerd, bearing unmistakable 
offerings of bonbons and flowers, dis- 
appear in the direction of Madame Za- 
ralski’s hotel. “But I would like to 
know whether the mysterious Monsieur 
Zaralski is alive.” 

“He has probably long since passed 
to his reward,” the skeptical Marie 
Temple remarked. “If he has not, he 
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Learning again the lost art of walking. 


must be a second Methusaleh, unless 
she shared the elixir of youth with him, 
which I doubt, or she would produce 
him as a shining example to the men. 
No, Madame Zaralski is a fascinating 
widow of eighty-one, and I advise you 
to look out for Bob.” 

“Madame reminds me of Rider Hag- 
gard’s ‘She,’ ”’ Mabel said, a little awe- 
struck at the thought. “I expect some 
day she will just disappear before our 
eyes, or crumble to pieces, like the ‘dea- 
con’s one-hoss shay.’ She is positively 
uncanny.” 

It was at the height of Madame Za- 
ralski’s. successes that Mrs. Quinby- 
Parks and her little coterie benevo- 
lently decided that it was selfish to 
monopolize her instruction, and that she 
must, under their patronage and at 
their expense, give a lecture on health 
and longevity to the general public. 

The invitation had been very gen- 
eral, and when Mabel Quinby-Parks 
and her escort, Robert Brainerd, ar- 
rived, a little late, at the town hall, it 
was evident that it had been accepted 
by most of the inhabitants of Annan- 
dale, from the aristocratic patronesses 
on the front seats to the factory opera- 
tives, who crowded the gallery and the 
main body of the hall. However, 
against the wall at the rear of the room, 
they found a vacant bench, hard and 
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uncompromising, and quietly slipped 
into it. 

Late as they were, madame was still 
‘later. She preferred to have an audi- 
ence curious and impatient. Flushed 
with her local success, and beautifully 
gowned, she glided out upon the stage 
in a truly royal manner, greeted by 


the loud applause of the mixed, but ad- . 


miring, crowd. For a few moments, 
she stood still, and sweetly bowed to 
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left and right, until her noisy welcome 
gradually subsided, and finally was 
lost in an eager, waiting hush. Then, 
afire with enthusiasm, she began her in- 
spiring lecture. 

She had scarcely spoken a dozen 
words, when a big, athletic Irishman 
entered the hall, stood hesitating near 
the doorway, and looked about for a 
seat. Brainerd and Miss Quinby-Parks 
moved along on their hard bench, and 
the stranger dropped down beside them. 
It was evident that he was slightly in 
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on,” he offered amicably. 











his cups, just enough so to make him 
friendly toward all mankind, and par- 
ticularly toward his immediate neigh- 
bors. 

“I saw there was something going 
“So I came 
in. A fellow just in town for the night 
likes to find something to do.” 

To this explanation, Brainerd nodded 
assent, without taking his eyes from 
the lecturer. Absorbed in an attempt 


They took lessons in fancy dancing. 


to place his hat upon the floor under 
the bench, a difficult fea* when one is a 
little befuddled, the stranger had paid 
no attention to Madame Zaralski, but 
presently, the hat being disposed of, 
he sat up, after a fashion, gave one 
glance at the stage, and turned excit- 
edly to Brainerd. 

“And who did they -say this lady 
was?” he demanded. “Madame Zaral- 
ski? I don’t think; it’s a damn lie, 
sir. When I’m Edward the Seventh, 
then she is. I tell you, she’s Mrs. Dan- 


























iel Moran, and I might be said to know, 
for ’m Dan Moran himself.” 

Mabel Quinby-Parks leaned forward. 
“Oh,” she exclaimed, “you are quite 
mistaken. . She is a distinguished Rus- 
sian lady, who has been giving talks 
and lessons in physical culture.” 

“And is it Russian she thinks she 
speaks?” Mr. Moran demanded sarcas- 
tically. “I wondered what sort of dago 
talk she considered it, and she as able 
to speak good English as I meself, and 
that’s God’s truth. She was born in 
Pittsburg, Penn. No, ma’am, I pre- 
sume I may be said to know me own 
wedded wife, Marion Smith Moran. 
Her stage name is Victorine Dubois.” 

“Oh, speak lower, please,” Miss 
Quinby-Parks implored, although no 
one was sitting near enough to them 
to overhear, even if the audience had 
not been so absorbed in what Madame 
Zaralski was saying. 

“Maybe you’ve seen her act before,” 
Mr. Moran whispered. “She was the 
leading lady in the Bennerman-Dubois 
Stock Company, that broke up about a 
month ago. I went West to look up 
another place. I act as her manager, 
you know. She disappeared complete- 
ly, said she had a scheme to make a 
pile of money, and for me not to inter- 
fere with her. She left an address in 
New York, where I was to write to her. 
And so this was the new job. And 
what, may I ask, does she think she’s 
talkin’ about ?” 

“Just listen a moment, Mr. Moran, 
and you will know,” Brainerd suggest- 
ed. “Madame Zaralski—Mrs. Moran— 
is a wonderfully inspiring talker.” 

“Yes, Marion always could act well,” 
he admitted, and leaned forward, lis- 
tening, in an absorbed way. 

Quite unconscious that her better half 
was seated on the back seat against the 
wall, Madame Zaralski went on, in her 
thrilling sweet voice, with its entran- 
cing little Russian accent: 

“T haf always before talked to ze 
women of Annandale, but to-night I see 
before me men, hundreds of ze gentle- 
men of ze town, some of zem needing 
this heaven-sent physical culture, for I 
see men too stout, oh, much too stout 
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and apoplectic, who need all zat I can 
tell zem about makin’ zemselves more 
beautiful. No, zat ees not ze wo-r-rd, 
but, you know—the parfect creatures ze 
good Lord meant zem to be. Ah, how 
I wish”—she clasped her hands, and 
raised her eyes heavenward—“how I 
wish I could produce my beloved hus- 
band, Monsieur Zaralski, as an exam- 
ple to zeze men who haf honored me 
to-night wif zere presence. I will tell 
you about him.” She paused a moment, 
and then leaned forward, taking them 
all into her confidence. “Monsieur 
Zaralski, when I married him, after ze 
death of my first husband, ze lamented 
Marquis de Montigny, was a weak- 
chested, delicate consumptive. I mar- 
ried him to save him. I made of him ze 
parfect man mentally, morally, and 
physically. He ees a parfect white- 
souled gentleman. Intoxicating liquor 
nefer passes his lips, he does not pol- 
lute the pure fresh air with vile tobac- 
co, no oath did I ever hear him speak.” 

“Damn it!” ejaculated Mr. Moran, 
looking wild-eyed. “Damn it, I say. 
Do I look like that kind of a Sunday- 
school scholar she’s talkin’ about? I 
ask you, sir, as man to man, do I look 
it?” 

“No, you do not,” Brainerd asserted 
positively. “No one could accuse you 
of looking that sort.” 

“As for being weak-chested and a 
consumptive’—Moran was quite sober 
now—“it was I who trained her from 
the beginning, and made her the husky 
woman she is. I was her fencing mas- 
ter when she first studied for the stage. 
Man, but she’s strong! She does stunts 
in a gymnasium many a man would be 
proud to do, and it was I who trained 
her. And then for her to get up in 
a public place and say J was weak and 
consumptive, and she cured me.” He 
shook his head mournfully. “My faith, 
I’d like to get up in me seat and tell 
them what I know. It’s the truth that 
Marion is economical of, though it’s 
the only thing.” 

“Remember she’s. only acting,’ 
Brainerd said grimly. “Monsieur Za- 
ralski is as much of a fiction as the 
Marquis de Montigny.” 
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Moran folded his arms across his 
brawny chest, and stared gloomily at 
his wife, only once muttering under his 
breath disgustedly: “Me puny and con- 
sumptive.” 

’ Quite unconscious of what was pass- 
ing on the back seat, Madame Zaral- 
ski went on serenely : 

“Some of you, my friends, haf seen 
for yourselves what I have been able 
to do for myself, to preserve my health 
and youth, but you may not all know” 
—she looked about her and hesitated, 
flushing girlishly—‘“‘a lady does not usu- 
ally like to talk about her age, but I 
feel I must tell you, who do not know, 
in order zat it may help and encourage 
you in ze good work in your strug- 
gle for health and beauty and long 
life, zat I am eighty-one years old.” 

Moran nearly leaped from his seat. 
“Good Lord!” he exploded. “Eighty- 
one! It may be that I’ve been drinkin’, 
sir, but would you tell me if I heard 
that right? Ejighty-one, did she say?” 

“She certainly did,” Brainerd 
smiled, “She has always made that as- 
sertion, and it was that statement, I 
think, that gave her her following.” 

“Eighty-one!” Moran began to 
laugh. “Well, I’ve heard of women 
makin’ themselves out they were young- 
er than they were, but I never heard 
of one adding forty or fifty years to her 
age before. My wife is thirty-three, 
no more, no less. I'll have you to 
know that I’m not one of those men 
you read about who get roped in by 
old women. The saints preserve us, 
but she’s made that Mr. Zaralski out a 
fool! Ill punish her by exposing the 
real truth, that’s what I'll do, you mark 
my words.” 

Robert Brainerd was smiling in an 
enigmatic way. “I never for one mo- 
ment believed that she was eighty-one,” 
he remarked sotto voce. 

Mabel Quinby-Parks, who had at 
first been stunned, then immensely 
amused at Moran’s disclosures, now 
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suddenly foresaw the consequences: 
her dignified mother and all her moth- 
er’s friends held up to ridicule. 

“Mr. Moran,” she leaned past Brain- 
erd to whisper, “please don’t do any- 
thing of the kind. Your wife has real- 
ly done no end of good in Annandale. 
She has taught us how to live more hy- 
gienically, and it will all be undone if 
you show that it’s been a sham from 
beginning to end. Can’t you”—she 
hesitated—“can’t you persuade her to 
go away with you, Mr. Moran? It 
would be too bad to spoil all the good 
she has accomplished, don’t you see?” 

For a moment, Mr. Moran looked at 
her sullenly and shook his head. There 
was, however, something very appeal- 
ing about the girl. As he looked into 
those pleading brown eyes his expres- 
sion changed, until, after a moment, 
only kindliness and benevolence 
beamed from his face. 

“Sure, miss,” he assented, “I’ll make 
her go. I’ve got a splendid place for 
her as leading lady in another stock 
company out in Chicago. She would 
rather act in a real play.any day than 
give lectures, I'll bet, much as Marion 
does like to hear herself talk.” 

And so, when next day the apostle of 
right living, with voice thrilling with 
emotion, told her followers that news 
had been received from her beloved 
husband, Monsieur Zaralski, calling her 
back to his side, and hinted at some 
vast world-uplift movement, the truth 
was known to only three peoplé beside 
madame herself. 

Although from that day she disap- 
peared as utterly from her disciples’ 
vision as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed her, yet the principles 
she had inculcated were faithfully fol- 
lowed, and, with her marvelous ex- 
ample to spur them on, the women of 
Annandale are still living the “life 
beautiful,” with the end in view of 
looking as young and lovely at eighty 
as Madame Zaralski, 





















AY, George, Winters is after me 
to marry him, an’ I don’t know as 
it mightn’ t be about the best thing 

for me to do.” 

Loraine Legrande, as she was designa- 
ted low on the infrequent programmes 
upon which her name appeared at all, 
bit her underlip nervously, and stared 
through the faded silkoline window 
curtains at the monotonous facade of 
the apartment houses opposite, bulking 
gloomily in the dusk. Her breath agi- 
tated a little unevenly the dingy laces 
and ribbons of her once gay peignoir. 

George, however, puffing clouds of 
smoke into the unsunned, undusted, 
tawdry little room, made no attempt to 
win her eyes. Quite as clearly as she 
he realized the object of her announce- 
ment. She was telling him, with some 
slight attempt at feminine delicacy, 
that he must marry her or give her up 
altogether. The prospect she held out 
by what she left unsaid was not par- 
ticularly alluring to him, but the one 
which her words declared was even 
less to his liking. It was a full minute 
before he turned his eyes toward her, 
palpitant and frightened upon the 
gaudy couch by the window. 

“IT guess you’re stringing me about 
Winters, Kid,” he observed. “But it 
might cost me too much to call your 
little bluff. If you haven’t had enough 
of marrying, and the fit’s on you again, 
you'd better tie up to me.” 

A sallow flush struggled with the 
artificial rose on the woman’s face. She 
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half 


turned her eyes, half defiant, 
shamed, wholly loving toward him. 
“Do you mean it, George?” she asked 
tensely. “You know—oh, you know 
there ain’t ever been any one in the 
world for me since first you come into 
my life.” Unconsciously she slipped 
into the language of cheap melodrama, 
and her diction lost the laborious cor- 
rectness it sometimes attained. “But— 
I ain’t never made good on the stage. 
I ain’t calculatin’ enough, I guess, an’ 
—well, there’s youn—newer favorites. 
An’ I’m sick an’ tired of the whole 
shabby game. An’ Winters—he’s been 
dippy about me this long time, even if 
you ain’t noticed it. An’ though he 
ain’t such a swell as you, or such a 
gentleman, he’d put a stop to any more 
of this Bascom’s Bevy-of-Beauty busi- 
ness in the one-night towns. But, oh, 
George, if you mean it—about us mar- 





ryin’ ” Her voice broke on the 
words, 

“IT mean it, all . right,’ answered 
George. 


“T ain't—I ain’t what you had a right 
to expect,” she faltered. “Married 
twice, divorced once, doin’ for myself 
since I was fourteen—I ain’t what you 
had a right to expect.” 

“Forget it, Kiddy,” said George 
kindly. “It’s you who are taking all 
the odds in this game. Come, give us 
a kiss, old girl, and tell us how soon 
you'll want the parson to give me the 


‘right to hang up my hat in your hall.” 


She fluttered over to him, her faded 
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prettiness overlaid with a sudden blos- 
soming of joy. She took the careless, 
unimpassioned kiss he gave her with a 
blush of pleasure. 

“You'll never have 
cause—to regret it, George,’ 
pered. 

Then she passed through the printed 
portiéres into the little box of a dining 
room, and he heard her moving be- 
tween the table and the refrigerator in 
the passage. For a good many years 
now he had been familiar with the 
click of her run-down house slippers 
and the limp swish of her house dresses 
as she busied herself hospitably for 
him. Her dingy abode was more home- 
like to him than the barren cell in the 
third-rate sporting hotel which was his 
nominal dwelling. It was, he felt with 
indifferent, impartial justice, “all that 
was coming to him” in the line of home 
or wife. It was all he deserved, all he 
had achieved in his more than two- 
score years. It was what he was used 
to; he couldn’t have it taken from him 
now by Winters or anybody else, even 
though the price he must pay was mar- 
riage. 

Marriage! He thought, to the ac- 
companiment of Loraine’s flapping slip- 
pers, of his other marriage, twenty- 
three years ago, when he was a college 
boy of twenty-one—its glad reckless- 
ness, its rapture, its tenderness. He 
had eloped with the daughter of his 
washerwoman; his family had been 
quite as shocked and denunciatory as 
if he had already taken up with the 
Loraines of the earth, as doubtless they 
considered he had. If only, he thought 
sardonically, they had lived to see his 
finish, that righteous domineering fa- 
ther of his, that cold, ambitious mother ! 
They would soon have learned how 
much too good for him the sweet, shy 
Nora had been. 

And Nora, if she had lived, would 
he have gone on, down and down, from 
idle pleasures into easy vices, from 
moneyed dissipations into out-at-the- 
elbows excesses, from gentlemen’s bet- 
ting into the greedy gambling of a 
hanger-on at shady sporting places? 
Who could tell? 


no cause—any 
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But Nora had died, after six years 
of feverish existence with him on the 
allowance his outraged family made 
him contingent upon his not reappear- 
ing in the Middle Western city of their 
eminently successful, respectable in- 
habiting. She had died, leaving him 
the bewildered father of a two-year-old 
daughter. Poor, inept little Nora, who 
had timed her death so badly, living 
just too long to ,secure him honorable 
mention in his parents’ will, just too 
long to make him co-heir with the broth- 
er whom he had grown to hate as the 
years passed, although that brother’s 
lawyer had doled him out all those 
years the beggarly allowance on which 
he had lived, and run into debt, and 
kept the child at the convent. 

It was meagre pittance, he thought 
contemptuously, but it would keep him 
and Loraine as well as it had kept him 
and little Nora. He had a weak flash 
of pride to think that never had little 
Nora’s convent bills gone unpaid, or 
her Christmas box of toys been for- 
gotten. And now the child wanted to 
become a nun herself, wanted to stay 
in her beloved convent home. It was 
very well, since she wanted it so, poor 
child! And meantime, he and Loraine, 
the dusty of soul, could slip down the 
familiar, garish pathway of their world 
together—only more and more upon its 
shadowy side. 

“George!” Loraine called him, and it 
touched to momentary flame some em- 
ber of manliness and pity in his heart 
to note the glad, proud inflection of 
her voice. “Come on out! I’ve got a 
highball an’ a shrimp salad for you that 
is out of sight. An’, George!’ She 
pulled aside the portiéres and stood in 
the glare of the gas, whose red shades 
could not altogether soften the arti- 
ficiality of her charms or hide the rav- 
ages life had worked in her. “This is 
Sunday. I guess about next Saturday 
I'll be ready for the man in the white 
kimono at the Little Church. There’s 
some money comin’ to me from Bas- 
com, an’ I’m goin’ to see him an’ tell 
him I’ll put the matter in my lawyer’s 
hands if he don’t ante up. It'll get me 
my trousseau—I won’t come to you 











‘with much, George,” she ended upon 
a wistful note. 

“You suit me just the way you are, 
Kid,” said George, with conscientious 
heartiness, advancing to the dining 
room. 

“An’—can I have Tina an’ Mazie 
an’ Winters an’ one or two more to the 
show ?” she asked, fingering the lapel 
of his coat and not meeting his eyes. 
“So—s—everybody’ll know it’s all— 
regular ?” 

“Sure, we'll have the whole bunch, 
and dinner at Monty’s afterward.” He 
patted her shoulder kindly and pulled 
out a chair. 

“Mrs. Cheever-that-is-to-be,” he sa- 
luted her, and then: “Why, you foolish 
little girl, you!” For she was stanch- 
ing a flow of happy tears against his 
checked waistcoat, and a little joyful 
sound of sobbing was smothered against 
his breast. 


“A lady for me?” Cheever puffed out 
his lips and wrinkled his forehead at 
the clerk in the Killeen House. It could 
not be Loraine, that he knew; she had 
only just telephoned to him that she 
would call for him, with cheerful in- 
formality, on 
her way up- 
town a_ half 
hour hence, 
to relate the 
outcome of 
her interview 
with Bascom. 
And George’s 
list of ladies 
likely to call 
upon him, 
even in the 
uncenso- 
rious Killeen 
House, was a 
brief one in 
these days of 
his idle ac- 
quiescence in 
ill fortune. 

“Yep,” said 
the clerk. “In 
the ladies’ 
parlor.” 
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He found her seated on the edge of 
a stuffed chair between the marble table 
with its sole adornment an icewater 
pitcher, and the rustling, dry, and dusty 
artificial palm which seemed to epito- 
mize life at the Killeen House. She 
looked at him out of frightened eyes, 
as though she had already grown 
afraid of mankind as this hostelry had 
shown it to her. Then she had flut- 
tered to her feet, shy, rosy gladness 
shimmering across her young face. 

“Why, Nora!” said George Cheever 
heavily. “Why, Nora!” 

“IT was afraid you would not know 
me; it’s five years since you came out 
to see me,” she trilled, her slim, little 
hands upon his. “Of course, I should 
know you—you do not change at all.” 











Her breath agitated a little unevenly the dingy 
lace and ribbons of her once gay peignoir. 
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“Why, Nora!” he repeated stupidly, 
patting her hands and leading her to 
the plush sofa, as full of protuberances 
as an overplump old lady. Against her 
simple little convent frock of black 
serge a silver cross gleamed; across 
her delicate face was a pale powdering 
of freckles that told of hours in a sunny 
convent garden; in her wide-set, de- 
vout, tender eyes shone little altar lights 
of perpetual adoration. He gazed at 
her, the swaying, slender flower of pu- 
rity, and his forehead was beaded with 
sudden moisture. He sat down heav- 
ily, still holding her hands. 

“First, I am_ to 
tell you everything,” 
she said. ‘Father 
Ambrose and_ the 
Reverend Mother 
both said so. I tried 
again and again to 
write, and break it 
to you, but I could 
not. And then Sis- 
ter Mary Theresa 
was summoned has- 
tily to go to the 
Mother House, and 
I could travel with 
her, so I came in 
great suddenness. 
Father”—her voice 
was tragic—‘“I have 
not the vocation.” 

“The vocation?” 

“For the religious 
life.’ She spoke 
with wistful sadness. “It was not given 
to me. It is in the world I must do 
God’s work, they say. Like others— 
—not set apart. Like you. And so, 
dear father, I have come”—she glanced 
about the ladies’ parlor—‘“home to 
you.” 

“That's right, that’s right,” George 
assured her. 

While she talked on, in her clear 
young voice that seemed made for ma- 
tin and vesper songs in some shut-in 
choir, he continued mechanically to pat 
her slim, little hand. His thoughts 
were scurrying in helpless confusion. 
Nora, his little girl, had come—home! 
- He would not be more at a loss, more 
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stricken with helpless panic, when all 
his earthly habiliments should be taken 
from him and he be sent shivering forth 
to try the strange ways of eternity. 
Nora, not a sister, not safe in conse- 
crated walls, but a young girl, here, 
here, beside him in the Killeen House. 

There was a swish of skirts in the 
room, a breath of strong, crude per- 
fume. 

“Maguire told me I’d find you here 
Why, George!” 





Loraine, resplendent in street attire, 
stood before them. Her darkened eyes 
stared, her 


reddened lips remained 
open in the O of as- 
tonishment. Beneath 
the elaborate lace 
veil that hung from 
the brim of her big 
hat, her color was 
changeless, hard, 
bright. Nora’s dewy 
eyes opened wide, 
as she slipped to her 
feet. 

“My daughter, my 
daughter, Nora, Lo- 
raine. An old friend 
of mine, Mrs. Le- 
grande, Nora.” 

Nora dropped the 
convent curtsy. 

“So this is little 
Nora,” cried Mrs. 
Legrande vivacious- 
“Your papa’s 
‘ often talked of you, 
but I thought he was telling me how 
you were going to be a nun.” 

Nora’s virginal lids hid the pain in 
her eyes. 

“J—I entered upon my novitiate,” she 
half whispered, “but it was seen I had 
not the vocation.” _ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Legrande flatly. 
Then she rallied. “Well, you’ll have 
lots more fun outside, though it ain’t 
all wine an’ roses in the world, either; 
an’ that’s no merry lie.” 

She had seated herself in the apoplec- 
tic chair George had wheeled forward 
for her, and the three sat in con- 
strained silence for a few minutes. 
There was a cloud across the girl’s 
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clarity, and all the woman’s glitter of 
assurance was gone. As for the man, 
he sat between the two who had claim 
upon him, and played nervously with 
his watch chain. He had not greatly 
wanted to marry Loraine—habit, in- 
dolence, half affection, half pity, had 
all wrought upon him there; and now 
that he saw her sitting opposite his 
straight young lily of a daughter in this 
tawdry room, he was swamped, sick- 
ened, with many emotions. 

Hang it all! He couldn’t take Nora 
to live with that poor, painted thing! 
Yet how could he tell poor Loraine 
that? Why couldn’t the girl have had 
the “vocation” of which she prated? 
Did she perchance think she had a vo- 
cation for the Killeen House? And at 


the thought, even in the satire of his 
dissatisfaction, his soul-revolted. The 
Killeen House was not for Nora; Lo- 
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room. 
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raine was not for Nora. And yet how, 
without a brutality which was as much 
beyond him as any other attribute of 
strength, should he make Loraine see 
it? 

After the first few minutes of rapid, 
vapid talk to which Nora had returned 
monosyllabically polite replies, Loraine 
had been speechless a while, watching 
the incongruous group as it was re- 
flected in the big mirror across the 
Now she spoke, and George 
trembled at the sudden resolution in 
her voice, the haggard determination 
in her face. Good God! Was the wom- 
an going to make a scene of some kind 
before the girl? 

“George,” she said, with a sort of 
stridency, “when I phoned you—your 
papa an’ me are great pals, my dear; 
that is, he’s a sort of business adviser 
to me—when I phoned you I’d like a 
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few minutes’ talk with you this after- 
noon, it was about some money owin’ 
to me from Bascom. I’m a profes- 
sional, my dear. I need that money 
bad, George, for”’—she forced a simper 
to her rigid face—‘“for I’m plannin’ to 
get married on Saturday. You'll un- 
derstand, my dear, when you're after 
your father some day for money for 
your own trousseau. Yes, on Satur- 
day—to Ed Winters.” 

Fascinated, George had stared at her 
through the little speech. Fascinated, 
he found himself still staring into her 
desperate eyes. He moistened his dry 
lips to speak, but she was going on. 

“So, my dear, if you’ll excuse your 
papa an’ me a few minutes for my bit 
of business with him, I’ll send him 
right back.” 

They all arose, and Cheever was 
dully aware that Nora was looking 
more kindly upon the woman, that she 
was curtseying and saying farewell 
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with conventual decorum, and that her 
last words were: 

“And if you will allow me, Mrs. Le- 
grande, on Saturday I shall make a lit- 
tle prayer for your happiness.” 

The woman choked as she hurried 
the man into the hall. 

“It wouldn’t do, George, it wouldn't 
do,” she told him, once the parlor lay 
behind them. “Oh, my God, it wouldn’t 
do! If I hadn’t cared for you so much, 
I’d have held you to it, but I couldn’t 
make it hard for you, George! Take 
her an’ go on back to your own people, 
to that brother of yours in Duluth; 
you never took his offers right, George, 
an’ he'll make you better ones when he 
sees her. Go on back with her to them. 
I’m all right enough for most I meet— 
I’d even have done for you, George, 
though you had a right to better. But 
I saw us side by side-in the glass—her 
an’ me—an’, oh, George, it wouldn’t 
do!” 





The Song of the City Born 


SING not to me of changeless Peace, 
Of Nature, all unspoiled by men! 
The simplest thrill of consciousness, 
The hand that wields machine or pen, 
Counts more than lonely vales and rills; 
And man-made bridges span God’s hills! 


Nor sing to me of vernal glades, 
Of rare and tender color schemes, 
Of warm, brown earth, where men and maids 
May rest and whisper Youth’s dear dreams; 
That’s love-at-ease, but love thrives best 
In gallant action, not in rest! 


Come; show me gleam of city lights, 
Of city streets, now gay, now chill, 
The lure and pomp of splendid nights, 

Full to the brim—of good_or ill. 
Ah, love me here, where men have trod 
The round of sin and pain—to God! 


ELIZABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT EMMETT OWEN 


HE Widow Hubbell poured out a 
second cup of tea, and, opening 
her thin, straight lips, said: 

“No, he made his bed and he can 
sleep in it!” 

“But what about mother love, Mrs. 
Hubbell? What about mother love?” 
asked Eli Sigourney, a sentimental look 
that was well used to his face stealing 
over his features. 

“Drat mother love! If you had a 
son who was of no earthly use when he 
was a boy, and who began to go to the 
bad before he was nineteen, and who 
took every cent of yours he could lay 
his hands on and cleared out and left 
you to look after a miser’ble baby that a 
neighbor’s daughter had borne to him 
and had then promptly died—would you 
feel any mother love for such a son?” 

“And what became of the baby?” 
asked Eli Sigourney, going off at a tan- 
gent induced by curiosity. 

“The baby did the only thing it could 
do. It died. If my son had married 
I’d ha’ be’n glad of a grandchild; but a 
nameless and pindlin’ thing like that— 
it was a mercy she died. But don’t talk 
to me of mother love after that. And 
he never once wrote to me, and yet I’ve 
heard that he prospered out West.” 





“How interesting! He may come 
back and take care of you in your old 
age.” 

“Time enough for that when it 
comes!” snapped the widow. At sixty- 
five one does not like references to old 
age. 

Mrs. Hubbell seemed willing to 
change the subject, and made some ref- 
erence to the look of the sky, but Eli 
Sigourney, her boarder, was a male gos- 
sip, and this ancient scandal sounded 
good to him. He wanted to know more 
about it in all its ramifications. 

“T’d like another cup of tea, Mrs. 
Hubbell. And this poor girl—did you 
like her?” 

Mrs. Hubbell took his cup and filled 
it, her brow set in an unbecoming scowl. 

“T knew very little of her. Her peo- 
ple had moved here from the upper vil- 
lage. I don’t care to talk about her, 
anyway. It’s a chapter in my experience 
that’s best forgotten. And the way I 
labored for that boy of mine when he 
was small and pindlin’! But now I hate 
him. If he was to come here now, I’d 
tell him that there wasn’t room in the 
house for both of us.” 

“No, no,” said Eli, again looking sen- 
timental. ‘No, you only think you’d be 
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harsh. Mother love is mother love, the 
world over, and at sight of your boy, 
who sinned as so many others have 
done, you’d fold him to your embrace 
and——’” 

“Mr. Sigourney, I wish to Heaven 
you’d talk sense or not talk at all. Just 
because you’re related to a poet you 
seem to think you can be ridiculous. I 
know my own feelings better’n an old 
bachelor like you.” 

“A bachelor, yes, because I have not 
been lucky.” This significantly. “Old, 
not for a long time yet, and with just as 
young a heart as I ever had. And I am 
proud to be related to Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney. I may not be a poet, but I 
like the finer things of life. But tell 
me, Mrs. Hubbell, when did you first 
begin to think that you no longer loved 
your only one?” 

Mrs. Hubbell rose to her feet an- 
grily. 

“Mr. Sigourney, I ain’t in no court, 
and I refuse to be questioned. If you’re 
through, I'll clear the table. J’ve got 
work to do, if you ain’t.” 

Mr. Sigourney rose also with a court- 
liness that was natural to him. 

“Tf I can be of any help, Mrs. Hub- 
bell——” 

“But you can’t. Just bring your 
thoughts back to the present time, and 
don’t go nosing about in a past that I’m 
glad to say is deader’n a doornail.” 

Mr. Sigourney bowed coldly because 
his feelings were hurt. 

“Oh, very well, Mrs. Hubbell. I 
guess I can take a hint. But I still hold 
to my idea that mother love never dies.” 

“Hold it till it hollers, for all I care, 
Mr. Sigourney,” was the amiable re- 
sponse of the widow, as she went out 
into the kitchen with a handful of 
dishes. 

But, although Mr. Sigourney was si- 
lenced for the time being, he was of the 
same opinion still, having a good deal 
of the woman in his nature, and he 
hoped that the time would come when 
Mrs. Hubbell’s mother love would be 
proved and not found wanting. 

He was in love with the harsh, angu- 
lar widow, although he had carefully 
kept the fact from her, fearing her acid 
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speech, and quite sure that, as yet, his 
love was not reciprocated. If the boy, 
who, if rumor could be believed, was 
still alive and prospering, ever did come 
back, Mr. Sigourney was sure that the 
widow’s nature would be so softened 
that he could lay siege to her affections 
and cause her to capitulate. 

There was a softness in his nature, 
due to Italian ancestry several genera- 
tions back, and what he found to love in 
the stern and rockbound widow was one 
of nature’s mysteries of which she af- 
fords so many examples. An easy- 
going carpenter, always sure of a job 
because of his dexterity, yet ever on 
the point of losing his position on ac- 
count of an ingrained indolence and 
lack of conscience, he was a not unlov- 
able man, and the widow liked him. He 
had boarded with her for five years, 
and had meekly given her a vent for her 
sharp tongue’s asperities. It was good 
to have a man around the house, even 
such a humorless man as Eli Sigourney, 
who had inherited neither Italian wit 
nor New England humor, but was en- 
dowed with an overplus of sentimen- 
tality. 

He was singularly lacking in tact, and 
next morning before he went to his 
work, and while eating his usual bowl 
of popcorn and milk, a dish of which 
both he and the widow were very fond, 
he said: 

“You mark my words, if that boy of 
yours was to set tired foot and bronzed 
face inside your door, you’d take him 
to your arms as you did when he was 
innocent and small.” 

Mrs. Hubbell clinched her spoon in 
an upright position and brought the 
handle down hard on the table. 

“Mr. Sigourney, the Bible says the 
tongue is an unruly member, and yours 
ought to be read out of church. You'll 
be late to work if you don’t hurry and 
eat.” 

“Well, I’m paid by the day, this job, 
so it don’t matter much. Cap’n Whit- 
ing has plenty of money, and I ain’t 
go’n’ to break any bones hurrying. Any 
errands I can do on the way back?” 

The widow’s face took on a pleas- 
anter expression. 
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“If you’re passing the station, you 
might bring me a time-table. I never 
can remember when that morning train 
runs up to Putnam.” 

“Oh, yes, you’re going to Putnam, 
ain’t you?” 

“It’s likely enough from my wanting 
the time-table. I hope you won’t mess 
up too much while I’m gone. I won't 
be away more’n a day unless sister’s 
worse’n I-think. Abner said he’d come 
in an’ milk, and I’ve made enough bread. 
and pie to keep yotxgo'n’. And there’s 
cold pork in the cellar and plenty of 
corn to pop. The popper’s in the north 
pantry. If there’s any mice in the trap 
throw ’em out and set it again. Will 
you feed the chickens?” 

Mr. Sigourney made a wry face, and 
looked into his bowl of milk, as if he 
expected to find sympathy there. 

“Carin’ for chickens is woman’s work 
and di 

“Then you’d ought to be fitted for 
it!” flared out the widow. “You ain't 
nothin’ but an old woman when all’s 
said an’ done.” 

Mr. Sigourney drew himself up stiff- 
ly, as he always did when his pride was 
hurt. “In the first place,” said he, “as 
I said last night, I ain’t old, and I’m 
man enough to earn a living ” He 
paused, and then said slowly and sig- 
nificantly: “For two.” 

“T pity the other one, Mr. Sigour- 
ney,” said the widow, rising. “Well, 
you'll find the feed in the woodshed, 
and don’t leave it uncovered, for that 
old dominick is a thief hen, an’ she’ll 
eat till the cows come home if the 
corn’s uncovered.” 

“T’ll remember,” said Mr. Sigourney, 
in a grieved tone. “And I'll bring the 
time-table, and I wish I was go’n’ on 
the ja’nt with yer. I do like to travel.” 

“Thank fortune, I’m able to travel 
alone and have b’en ever since two 
things happened.” 

“What were they?” asked Mr. Sig- 
ourney through force of habit, but the 
widow had slammed the kitchen door, 
and luckily did not hear him. 

He did not forget the time-table, and 
the next morning when he drove down 
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to town from Red Hill, on which was 
perched Jane Hubbell’s house, she ac- 
companied him. 

The morning being fine, and the 
widow loving travel, she was unusually 
pleasant, and did not snap up any of 
his absurdities. She had enough sense 
of humor to appreciate Mr. Sigour- 
ney’s plentiful lack of it, and when she 
was in the mood she loved to lead 
him on. 

Being a Yankee for several genera- 
tions back on one side, Mr. Sigourney 
did not belong to any “union,” and so 
he drove to the station by the “long 
way,” and cheerfully made himself a 
half hour late at his work. As he was 
chief worker, there was no chance of 
his hearing any reproof, unless his 


conscience. decided to begin work 
again. 
The next morning was Sunday, 


blessed day, when he generally wooed 
sleep for a good two hours past his 
week-day limit. It was a misty, “clear-. 
before-eleven” morning, and it was ten 
o’clock before he uncovered his eyes 
and called out in response to a noise: 
“What’s that ?” 

No answer, but a loud knock at the 
kitchen door. ‘ 

“Abner with the milk, I suppose. 
Well, if I don’t answer, he'll set it 
down, and there can’t any harm come 
to it.” 

But the knocking continued, and at 
last Mr. Sigourney rose lazily out of 
bed, and, putting a frowsy head out of 
the open window, he shouted: ‘That 
you, Abner?” 

There was no answer, but a footstep 
sounded on the back path, anda tramp 
came into view around the corner of 
the house. He was tall and insolent 
looking, and what is called “husky,”. 
and when he saw Mr. Sigourney he 
said: 

“Hello, I thought I’d tell you there’s 
a toad in the milk, and no glass, so I. 
took the toad out with the help of a 
perfectly good tomato can that I found 
on the steps, but I was afraid to drink 
out of it on account of the benzoate of 
soda that might be in it. Got anything * 
for my breakfast?” 
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“What’s your name?” asked Mr. Sig- 
ourney, by way of answer. What 
thin, straight lips this fellow had! And 
the widow’s lips were thin and straight. 
“You wait a minute and I'll come 
down. Nobody home but me to-day.” 

“Right-o!” said the man cheerily, 
and began to whistle a popular song. 

Mr. Sigourney’s toilet was always 
simple, and his curiosity made him ex- 
peditious. Unless he missed his guess, 
here was the lost one returned—and his 
mother gone. What an opportunity for 
him! He would question him as only 
he, or a Wu Ting Fan, knew how to 
question, then he would himself kill 
the fatted calf—if the butcher came 
round on Monday as was his wont— 
and when the good woman returned 
her mother love would awake to all its 
pristine warmth. 

In a few minutes he had opened the 
back door. There stood the pail of 
milk which Abner had left, and on the 
path and in the grass were milky foot- 

“steps of the toad. The tramp was 
washing his hands and face at the well, 
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The next morning when he drove down to town, she accompanied him. 


an act that strengthened Mr. Sigour- 
ney’s suspicions as to who he was. 

“Come in. I’ve got breakfast to get,. 
and you shall have what I have if you 
can answer my questions in a way to 
satisfy me.” 

“T'll answer any questions if you'll 
give me a glass. I would have drunk 
out of the pail, but I thought it wouldn’t 
be a square deal, seeing the toad had 
already been there and perhaps you sell 
the milk; yes?” 

“You haven’t always been a tramp, 
have you?” asked Sigourney seriously, 
absolutely blind to any humorous pos- 
sibilities in this blithe traveler. 

“No, since you ask me so point- 
blank. Most of us begin by being in- 
nocent babies.” 

“And you were one yourself?” 

“An innocent babe? Surest thing 
ever. I was innocent, all right.” 

“And, tell me—now you’ve come 
back; isn’t it so?” 

“Well, that depends on where I start- 
ed from. Ah, that’s good milk, al- 
though just a little toady.” 
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“Am I wrong in surmising that you 
once had a mother?” 

Mr. Sigourney was so in earnest that 
he did not notice the absurdity of his 
question. 

“My Christian friend, your perspi- 
cacity does you credit. I sure did have 
a mother, and she in her day had also 
a mother, and so on as far back as the 
Revolution, and before that for all I 
know to the contrary, all of them hav- 
ing mothers in the most regular way. 
Habit of the family. Only for that 
habit, I wouldn’t be here.” 

Mr. Sigourney did not grasp all of 
this, but he liked the tone in which it 
was said. Mrs. Hubbell had wronged 
her son. Whatever he might have been, 
here was no scapegrace. The senti- 
mental look came to his face. 

“And, tell me, haven’t you often 
wished you were back amid the old 
scenes ?” 

“What old scenes?” 

“Why, childhood’s.” 

“No, childhood was not a merry epi- 
sode. I’ve been happier since I came 
to man’s estate.” 

The tramp was sitting on the kitchen 
table, one foot on it in a way that 
would have called forth reproof from 
the neat Mrs. Hubbell, the other one 
swinging jauntily. 

“You use good English,” said Mr. 
Sigourney, who prided himself on his 
own; and, indeed, it was better than 
that spoken by the widow, for instance. 

“Like my English?: I know a fel- 
low who has a good deal of it, and he 
lets me have it. What you going to 
do? Pop corn?” 

“When the fire’s hot enough.” 

“Well, something told me I was back 
in New England, but now I know it 
for sure. I haven’t had popcorn and 
milk since I ran away.” 

“So you did run away?” 

“Yeah. Too much religion, and too 
little beef. Father was the first vege- 
tarian, I guess.” 

“Well, the widow’s willing to have 
meat on some occasions.” He looked 
keenly at the tramp, and, smiling, said: 
“Oh, you needn’t disclaim it. I knew 
those lips, my son.” 
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“Are you my father?” asked the 
tramp, with a humorous spreading of 
his arms, as if he would embrace the 
old carpenter. 

“No; your father has left these 
scenes, but your old mother is still liv- 
ing, and I expect her back to-morrow. 
She went up to visit your aunt at Put- 
nam.” 

“Oh, she went to visit aunty, did 
she? And we can just sit out under 
the vines and smoke and chin all day, 
eh?” 

“Yes, I want you to feel quite at 
home, but I want to warn you that 
your mother is a leetle sharp. She has 
never forgiven you for running away 
as you did, and she says she will never 
see you again; but I think you can 
leave it to me. Mother love may die 
down, but come old scenes it springs to 
life again. Ill fix up the spare room 
for you to-day, and you'll be as com- 
fortable as can be. Tell me, have you 
prospered ?” 

The tramp’s insolent eyes twinkled. 
“T’ve not been asked to run for senator 
in any of the States I’ve lived in,” said 
he, “but I haven’t suffered.” 

“No, indeed you haven’t. I know 
what is in your mind, and I know that 
when your mother is reconciled to you 
you'll show her that you are a son to be 
proud of.” 

What a simple old man! The tramp 
had met all sorts and conditions of men 
in his divagations, but he had never 
come on quite so single-minded a per- 
son as this. He -felt that he could 
make merry with a quiet heart for the 
day at least, and take what the gods 
offered. He stood on his feet and took 
Eli’s hand. 

“Tf I’ve suffered, I’ve forgotten all 
about it now in the warmth of this re- 
ception. I tell you it’s good to be under 
a roof when your home has been out 
under the stars as much as mine has 
been.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Eli, but inward- 
ly he was gloating over the incident. 
How little like ordinary life, and yet 
how perfectly natural! Moved by ten- 
der impulses, this wanderer had been 
led, deviously perhaps, but none the less 
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surely, to his boyhood home. He would 
do what he could to make the home- 
coming an agreeable one, and when the 
widow returned she would find her 
manly son comfortably ensconced. The 
manly son, in turn, might say a good 
word for the carpenter’s suit, and all 
would end as merry as a—as a mar- 
riage bell. 

Breakfast over and the simple chores 
attended to, the tramp lending a willing 
hand, the two sought the shade of a 
grape arbor, and, filling pipes which 
Eli provided, they lay lazily back on 
_the grass and enjoyed themselves. The 
mists had cleared away, and clouds ap- 
propriate to the month moved in lei- 
surely fashion eastward through the 
sky. It was a day to be happy in, and 
Eli improved his opportunities to the 
utmost. 

As for the tramp, he was primed for 
all questions, and in a different way en- 
joyed himself to the utmost. He was 
not afraid of work, he was willing to 
settle down, and here might be a good 
chance to work as hired 
man for the widow after 
he had played his part for 
the delectation of the inno- 
cent old boy, his host. 

“How did you come to 
go, my son?” 

“Oh, the usual way; a 
hasty word, a hastier reply, 
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“Poor li-tle girl! 
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a flight in the night, and then—too 
proud to come back.” 

“But the girl! How could you leave 
the girl?” 

“What girl?” asked the tramp, a look 
of genuine wonderment on his face. 

“Why, the mother of your child.” 

“The mother of my chi—say, what 
are you giving us? I ain’t married.” 

The tramp had no sooner said this 
than he realized that he had not been 
quick enough, but the mental density 
of the carpenter prevented him from 
seeing how matters really lay. Quite 
in the same tone, Eli went on: 

“I know. That’s what cut your 
mother so. She said that if she had a 
right to a grandchild, she would have 
fostered it with loving care, but as it 
was, when the little thing followed its 
mother: i 

The tramp half rose, and rested on 
his elbow. He looked at Eli, but Eli 
did not notice it, and, when the tramp 
fell back to the more comfortable po- 
sition, he knew just what to say. 
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And poor little kid! He looked just like her.” 
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“Friend,” said he, in a tone admir- 
ably soft, “don’t talk about those dark 


days. If I had my life to live over 
again, I’d do different. Poor little 
Mame!” 

‘Mame? Mrs. Hubbell told me her 


name was Sophy.” 

“So it was, but Mame was my pet 
name for her. Poor little girl! And 
poor little kid! He looked just like 
her.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hubbell said it was a 
girl.” 

It was Eli: who had risen to his el- 
bow now, but the tramp was not feazed. 
“So it was, so it was; but I’d wanted a 
boy, and so / called her Richard, after 
father.” 

“Why, your father’s name was Jo- 
tham.” 

“So it was, so it. was; but I liked 
Richard better. I generally got what I 
liked in the old days. And so she 
died ?” 

Eli looked puzzled. What a treach- 
erous memory the man had! 

‘Why, yes, she died before you left.” 

The tramp sighed lackadaisically. 

“I know it, I know it; but I like to 
think that she lived long enough to for- 
give me.” 

Eli was now sitting Turk fashion 
with his chin pressed between his long, 
slender fingers. He was silent a mo- 
ment, and then he said lingeringly, as 
if he were afraid that this cross-exami- 
nation would end all too soon: 

“But why did you steal from your 
mother ?” 

“For fear she’d hear me. 
away on tiptoe.” 

Shameless tramp! 

“No; but I mean your literal steal- 
ing, my son. Why did you take the 
savings of a self-denying lifetime?” 

“Don’t ask me, Mr. Sigourney. 
There are some things I want to for- 
get. I’m back now, and for every dol- 
lar I took I'll give back a hundred.” 

“How lucky it was that I was here 
alone when you came.” 

“Yes, indeed. Mother might have 
been a little grouchy. She never was 
long on good humor, but she was all 
right underneath. Many a time when 


I stole 
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I’ve been riding on the top of a freight 
car in a freezing storm I’ve wished I 
was being scolded by dear mother. It 
would have felt better.” 

All day long the tramp played on 
Eli’s simplicity to the top of his bent, 
wandering from room to room, and 
recognizing for the old man’s childish 
delight the cubby-holes and corners in 
which he had been wont to play as a 
child. Out in the barn he pointed out 
the places where he had found stolen 
nests, and in the apple orchard he in- 
sisted on helping the old man into a 
tree where he had read the book that 
roused longings for a wanderer’s life. 

“If you hadn’t read that book, my 
son, all might have been different. Just 
think, if your grandfather hadn’t plant- 
ed an apple tree here fifty years ago 
your mother might have been a happier 
woman.” 

-“Don’t!” said the tramp. “Let’s get 
down. I must not think of those things 
or I'll be unmanned.” 


When the butcher came around next 
day Eli ordered a veal roast at the in- 
stigation of the fun-loving tramp. 

“It'll be the correct thing, Mr. Sig- 
ourney,” said he. ‘Prodigal and fat- 
ted calf always go together, and I 
haven’t had any Connecticut veal in a 
dog’s age.” 

“The widow sold a calf only last 
week, or we might have had it killed. 
Perhaps this is some of it. She sold it 
to the butcher. I like to think that this 
is some of it.” 

“Oh, so do I,” said the tramp, with 
gusto. ‘‘There’s nothing I like better. 
A few days ago frisking in the fields 
and now cut up to celebrate the home- 
coming of the husk consumer, eh? You 
see, I remember my old Sunday-school 
lessons. Gee, but didn’t I hate ’em! 
But now ‘ : 

“Ah, yes, it’s different now,” said 
Eli. ‘“‘There’s poetry in it, and I’m 
always looking for poetry in ordinary 
things.” 





It was Monday evening that Eli, aft- 
er he had knocked off a little early, see- 
ing it was not a contract job, called at 
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the station and brought the widow 
home. 

“There’s a surprise waitin’ for you 
at the house,” said Eli, after he had 
helped her in and taken the reins. 

The widow was hot and fussed, as 
the day had been warm and the ride 
dusty. 

“T dare say,” said she, in vinegary 
tones. ‘Whenever I go away I’m sur- 
prised to find the house ain’t burnt up.” 

“No, but it’s better’n that. I ain’t 
go’n’ to say more, but happy days are 
coming to you.” 

The widow looked at him, a gleam of 
. cupidity in her eyes. 

“You don’t tell me that Uncle Jed 
has’ died and left me his money ?” 

“Tt’s better’n money. You wait and 
see. And I want to ask you if you 
won't listen to some serious words of 
mine if you like what you find when 
you get home—for I kinder brought 
the thing about.” 

“I don’t care what kind of words 
you use so you cut ’em short. I’m hot 
an’ tired, an’ I don’t want chapters.” 

Three quarters of an hour later they 
topped the last hill, and, running along 
a level stretch, they came to the house, 
its dingy white rose-pink in the evening 
glow. On the front piazza, a book in 
his hand and a pipe in his mouth, his 
face shaved and washed, one of Mr. 
Sigourney’s two white shirts on, new 
socks on his feet, his shoes by the side 
of the chair, sat the tramp, a really 
noble specimen of manhood. 

When he saw the widow, he rose to 
his feet with admirable aplomb, and 
said simply: 

“Mother, I’ve come back.” 

The widow took a long breath and 
almost fell out of the buggy in alight- 
ing. Then she opened the front gate, 
walked up the path, and mounted the 
steps,-eying him curiously the while. 

She coughed down a contraction in 
her throat, and held out a limp hand 
for him to shake. 

“You've changed, but you’ve changed 
for the better,” was all she said. 

“Yes, mother,” said he, with a well- 
managed tremolo in his voice, “it’s be- 
cause my heart is changed. It’s too late 
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- do anything for Sophy and the kid 
tit——” 

The widow’s face became hard, and 
she withdrew her hand which he had 
been holding. 

“Don’t talk of that. Let’s live in the 
future. My, but I wouldn’t have known 
you! Roughing it’s done you good.” 
He looked down at her whimsically, 
and a very sweet smile came into his 
face. 

“Mother, I’d know you in the middle 
of an alkali desert. No foolish senti- 
ment, but still, mother, you’re glad I 
came back, now ain’t you?” 

To the astonishment of both Eli and 
the tramp she suddenly put her arms 
around the impudent young scamp’s 
neck and cried the first tears she’ liad 
shed in a score of years. 

Eli was as happy as he could be, and, 
after the dinner of ‘‘fatted calf” had 
been eaten with many appropriate re- 
marks on the part of the scapegrace, 
and the returned prodigal had gone to 
turn the cow into the night lot and shut 
up the barn, Eli said, following many 
false starts: 

“Mrs. Hubbell, now you’ve got your 
boy back, what’s the matter with our 
hitchin’ up, and i 

“Goin’ where? 
day is enotgh.” 

The words were ungracious, but the 
tone was noticeably softer than usual. 

It encouraged Eli, and he said: 

“T was speaking in figgers, as it were. 
Suppose we git married ?” 

“Suppose we do no sech thing,” said 
the widow, with all her old snap. 

But Eli was well under way now, 
and he did ngt intend to let discourage- 
ment stop him, knowing as he did that 
the lost one would back him up. 

“Have you any good reasons for 
staying single?” 

“T ain’t got any better ones for mar- 
ryin’.” 

Just then the door opened, and the 
wanderer came in. 

Eli had brought his chair pretty close 
to that of the widow, and, at sight of it, 
the tramp leaned back, and, with ‘his 
head on one side, and that winning 
smile on his lips, said: 





Once up that hill a 























“Well, well! Caught courtin’!”’ 

He looked at them a moment, the 
widow stock-still, as if hypnotized by 
him, and then he went on: 

“Ma, you couldn’t do better than to 
tie close to Mr. Sigourney. I tell you, 
the way he took me in was worth com- 
ing miles to see. He’s a dear old man.” 

‘Not old yet,” said Eli, bridling ; “but 
I hope dear to some—to one.” 

The tramp laid his big hand on the 
widow’s shoulder. 

“Ma, you'd better say the word 
that'll make him happy. I’ve made 
you happy; now you pass it along.” 

“Tt seems ridiculous,” said the wid- 
ow, looking conscious. 

“It would be if you were old,” said 
Eli, making the only tactful remark he 
had ever been known to utter. 

“In your prime, mother,” interjected 
the returned one. 

“Well,” said she slowly, and trying 
with difficulty to smile, “seein’ I don’t 
hate yer, an’ as my son has come back, 
I suppose I might as well.” - 
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“Mother, I've come back.” 


At which remark the young man dis- 
creetly went out and gazed at the sil- 
very crescent moon. 


That night after the widow had re- 
tired, Eli and the young man sat in the 
starlight, smoking. The moon had gone 
to light other quarters of the globe, but 
the stars were good for all night. 

Neither had said a word for some 


time. Eli was sleepy, and the tramp 
was thinking. Suddenly the latter 
said: 


“T’ve done you a good turn, and I 
hope you’ll do me one.” 

The carpenter opened his eyes wide, 
and, with real heartiness of tone, he 
said: 

“Tl do it gladly, my son. This is 
the happiest day of my life. I don’t 
expect to sleep a wink to-night for hap- 
piness.”’ 

“Probably the same way with—er— 
mother just because you managed to 
dig deep down under the crust and find 
her mother love which she thought 
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she’d lost. But the truth’ll come out 
some day, and then I'll be in a hole 
unless you stand by me.” 

“What truth?” 

“Why, I got a little money laid by, 
but I ain’t her son any more’n you are. 
I was in for a lark, seein’ you were 
easy, and I played the game for all it 
was worth, includin’ the fatted calf, but 
I never set eyes on this village before. 
The home I ran away from was in 
Massachusetts, and my folks died years 
ago, God bless ‘em! I'd ha’ liked a 
real home-coming, but this has been 
mighty: pleasant, and all I ask is for 
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you to keep mum. I'll make a better 
son to the old lady than the other feller 
did, from all accounts, and I'll be a 
man around the place—when you're off 
carpenterin’.” This last was added at 
signs of proud expostulation from the 
sensitive old man. ‘‘What do you say?” 

“Well, I’m blessed,” said Eli, hardly 
taking it all in. 

“Of course you are, and I'll keep on 
blessin’ you if you keep mum.” 

Eli was silent for the space of sev- 
eral puffs. Then he said: 

“Count on me, my son. Mother love! 
Well, I’m blessed!” 








SAD FATE 
OF 
DIOGENES 





OUR old Diogenes, 
Cynically eating cheese, 
Saw an honest man, surrounded, 

By a halo, and, astounded, 
Fell into his tub and drownded. 
Grorce M. Ricwarps. 
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The Reminiscences of Katie, a 
Servant Girl 






As Told to Aniie O’Hagan 


VI. 
A LITTLE MISSIONARY WORK 


ILLUSTRATED BY LAURA E, 


T’S a wonder to me that more house- 
work girls don’t go wrong in one 
way an’ another than do. The girl 

that was general housework for the 
apartment above the Van Vorsts’, she 
used to talk about it a great deal. I 
think she used to think that she was 
doin’ good to me. She had an awful 
opinion of our house—her family was 
one of those quiet ones, a mother an’ 
one daughter that went out every week 
to their Sunday dinner with a son that 
was married an’ lived in the suburbs, 
an’ they never had any company at all. 
Fanny, their girl, used to say it was 
the only kind of a family she would 
live with. I told her I thought it 
sounded awful dull. 

“Dull!” said she to me. “An’ do 
you think it’s fine an’ entertainin’ al- 
ways to be in a stew, havin’ people in 
to dinner an’ to lunch an’ to supper, 
the way your folks do? It ain’t dull 
for them, but what do you get out of 
it? Those people don’t come out into 
the kitchen for a cup of tea an’ a little 
chat with you, do they? It ain’t to 
10 
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you they’re makin’ their jokes an’ com- 
pliments, is it? You’ve no more to do 
with it than the boy that brings the 
meat. No, ma’am. I’m through with 
those gay places where all the gayness 
is for the other people, an’ it don't 
mean nothing to me but more work an’ 
a bad example. Here, where I am, 
the cookin’s plain, an’ the work is 
light. The ladies do their own rooms 
an’ the dustin’—the way ladies should, 
if you ask me. An’ I told them when 
I came that I wouldn’t cook no dinners 
for later than half-past six, an’ I would 
rather have them at six. At first we 
had them at half-past, but I gave no- 
tice, by an’ by, an’ now they’re served 
at six. I get through my kitchen work 
by a little after seven, an’ I have my 
evenin’s to myself. I go out to see 
my friends—I’ve got a lot in New 
York. An’ if anybody is dull, it ain't 
me. As for you, I think you’re a fool 
for your pains, to stay in a place where 
you have to work so hard, an’ where 
you’re set a bad example all the time.” 
“What’s this bad example you keep 
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talkin’ about?” I asked her, kinder pro- 
voked. 

“You needn’t try to bluff me,” she 
said. “I see what comes up on the 
dumbwaiter, an’ the janitor’s wife is a 
friend of mine, an’ she tells me what 
comes down on it—the empty bottles, 
an’ all. Say, how much do they drink a 
month, those Van Vorsts? An’ do 
they give you any, ever?” 
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day if I were you! It ain’t a right 
place for a self-respectin’ girl.” 

Of course, I up an’ told her that she 
didn’t know what she was talkin’ about, 
that her ladies were dull an’ narrow- 
minded, an’ didn’t know how folks 
really lived at all. 

An’ I said that it was because they 
weren’t in  society—her ladies—that 
they were the way they were. But I 


gota 


“My boss has got her picture on his bureau in a frame that looks like solid gold.” 


I said the janitor’s wife was a story- 
telling old busybody, if she said there 
was any more wine drunk in our house 
than anywhere where there was en- 
tertainin’ done. 

“An’ women smokin’—you needn't 
pretend it ain’t so,” said Fannie, from 
upstairs. “One time when my lady 
wanted to borrow the use of your tele- 
phone, there was people there to din- 
ner, an’ she saw them in the dinin’ 
room all smokin-—men an’ women, 
too! I wouldn’t stay in that place a 


thought a lot about it, just the same. 
Myself, I knew that I wasn’t what I 
used to be when I came over. Of 
course, a drop of anythin’ never passed 
my lips, not even in sickness. I had 
given my word to mother before I left 
home, an’ I had joined the total ab- 
stinence society, but I knew that I had 
come not to think anythin’ of ladies 
drinkin’ their wine with dinner or their 
lunch, or even drinkin’ cocktails—an’ 
I couldn’t help wonderin’ how far my 
takin’ it all for granted meant that I 
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was on the wrong path myself. It was 
so on my mind that I made it matter 
of confession, ma’am. An’ what Father 
Rooney said to me was a relief to my 
mind. 

“Any place where you can stay with- 
out stainin’ your soul or losin’ your 
sense what’s due yourself an’ your fam- 
ily is the right place for you to stay,” 
he said to me. “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” 

An’ he talked to me about differ- 
ences in life an’ all that, an’ the next 
time Fannie began her palaver I shut 
her up quick and short. One thing 
Father Rooney had said to me I put 
down as to his being just a priest an’ 
not a man of the world. But it came 
out sort of queer, in the end, as you 
will see. 

“Every human bein’ is influenced by 
every other one, my child,” he told me, 
“an’ your influence for good upon your 
mistress may be the strong ene in that 
household.” 

I sort of laughed then at the idea 
of my influence on Mrs. Van. I am 
afraid you think from what I have been 
sayin’ that things were sort of loud and 
fast at Mrs. Van’s, but it wasn’t so. 
I will say for her an’ the ladies who 
came there regular, that none of them 
ever forgot that they was ladies, wheth- 
er it was wine or apollinaris or cambric 
tea they took with their dinners. So I 
made up my mind to let other people 
go their way an’ to go my own. That 
was what Policeman Kilgore always 
said. “Live and let live,” he answered 
me once, when I spoke to him about 
things like I been talkin’ about. 

It seemed to me that the chief, Mr. 
Sinclair, was comin’ more to our house 
than ever, about this time. They were 
havin’ a lot of trouble about the police 
department—there was a big row about 
it later, as I have no doubt you'll re- 
member, ma’am. It seemed that the 
district attorney’s office an’ the police 
department was quarrelin’ somethin’ 
fierce, an’ the chief was all the time 
havin’ to employ detectives of his own 
to find out things the police detectives 
ought to have known. An’ what they 
calied “the respectable element” in New 
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York was threatenin’ police investiga- 
tions an’ all that. 

It seemed like the head of the po- 
lice department wasn’t a very fine man. 
His name was Forgotson—an’ every- 
body always called him Bob Forgotson. 
Accordin’ to the chief an’ Mr. Van 
Vorst an’ their friends, an’ all that re- 
spectable element I was tellin’ you 
about, the police was mainly busy doin’ 
the things they were paid not to do, or, 
at least, lettin’ other people do the 
things the police was paid to hinder 
them from doin’. 

It used to make me hot in the face 
when I'd hear the talk around our din- 
ner table about what they called “po- 
lice villainies,” “police crimes,” an’ all , 
such things. Because you know, ma’am, 
how much I owed to Policeman Kil- 
gore an’ his mother. An’ I was real 
friendly with them, an’ knew that it 
came as natural for him to do his duty 
as to breathe. 

A queer thing about it all was that 
he didn’t seem to get ahead as fast as 
some of the others that weren’t half his 
equal. You never could get him to say 
an’thin’ about it. Once, when I just 
up an’ asked him, he never answered 
me at all. I'd sorter been smellin’ 
trouble for him for some time, but I 
couldn’t make out how or why. He’d 
been shifted off all the beats they called 
good—the ones in the middle of the 
city, where there is a good deal of a 
chance to distinguish yourself. An’ 
he’d had all sorts of “reub” patrols giv- 
en him. 

He was out on Staten Island at the 
time I’m tellin’ you about, when Mr. 
Sinclair was comin’ to our house four 
or five times a week to talk with Mr. 
Van Vorst about how he was goin’ to 
“break” Bob Forgotson. He didn’t al- 
ways find Mr. Van Vorst at home, but 
I will say for Mrs. Van that she was 
almost as keen as her husband about 
the office, an’ that she certainly could 
have given the chief some ideas if he 
had wanted to talk about such things 
with her. If he wanted to—that was 
the thing that was a question in my 
mind! 

But I was tellin’ you about Ber- 
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nard’s beats—it had come to be Bernard 
by this time, what with my bein’ so 
much with his old mother an’ hearin’ 
her all the time speakin’ to him that 
way. There he was, a policeman that 
didn’t mind a runaway any more than 
you’d mind a child’s express cart in 
the street, an’ didn’t mind hurling him- 
self into the middle of a gang of fightin’ 
dagoes with their long knives, an’ 
didn’t mind standin’ guard at a build- 
in’ surrounded by pickets just waitin’ 
to break the heads of scab workmen 
inside, an’ didn’t mind burglars with 
guns in their hands, or lunatics, or 
rowdies, or anythin’! 

An’ there he was over on Staten Is- 
land walkin’ up an’ down a nice resi- 
dence street, with pretty gardens in 
the dooryards, an’ husbands hurryin’ 
home to their dinner of an evenin’, an’ 
ladies goin’ out to play bridge in the 
afternoon. An’ miles an’ miles from 
his own home, too, so that half of the 
time he didn’t get a chance to see Mrs. 
Kilgore three times in the week. 

But you couldn’t get him to say a 
word. There was nothin’ to tell, he 
used to say; it was all in the day’s 
work, an’ he could qualify for a nature 
writer pretty soon, he was gettin’ to 
know so much about birds an’ chip- 
munks an’ such things. That was Po- 
liceman Kilgore all over—always a bit 
of a joke an’ no complainin’. I will 
say, though, that his mother made up 
for him. My, but she was the mad old 
lady as the weeks went by an’ the 
months, an’ all sorts of men were 
passed up over his head. 

He did get one chance down there on 
Staten Island, though. An’ it turned 
out to be somethin’ quite important. 
One night, as he was walkin’ along one 
of those nice old streets over there, with 
houses standin’ back from the road an’ 
trees growin’ an’ everythin’ pretty an’ 
peaceful, suddenly there ran out of one 
of the houses that looked all asleep, a 
woman in a wrapper over her night- 
gown, an’ she was screamin’ somethin’ 
terrible. He ran up the path toward 
the door an’ asked what was the mat- 
ter? An’ she screamed that her master 
had been murdered by robbers. 
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Mr. Kilgore, he didn’t waste any 
more words with her, for she was sort 
of crazy with fright, but he went right 
into the house on a run. It was a big, 
handsome house—he saw that, even in 
a minute. Halfway up the curvin’ 
stairs that led out of the wide hall 
there was a wounded man bleedin’ an’ 
moanin’, an’ a woman was tryin’ to 
bind up his wounds an’ was moanin’, 
too. 

“Where’s the telephone?” asked Ber- 
nard, quick as anythin’, for he wanted 
to telephone the hospital an’ headquar- 
ters. But the lady cried that “they” 
had cut the wires. So Bernard dashed 
out an’ got hold of the frantic servant 
girl again an’ made her run next door 
an’ telephone for him. Meantime, he 
helped the lady upstairs with the 
wounded man, an’ did somethin’ to 
stanch the flow of blood. 

The lady got a little calmer when she 
saw her husband stretched on his own 
bed again, an’ she hurried to tell just 
what had happened. They had been 
awakened by a noise, she said, an’ her 
husband had gone downstairs to in- 
vestigate it. She had followed as far 
as she’d dared. Then she had seen 
from the middle of the stairway her 
husband scufflin’ with a masked man in 
the dinin’ room, an’ while she looked 
the robber had shot her husband an’ 
he had fallen. She had screamed an’ 
run to the telephone, but the wires 
were cut. Then she an’ the maid had 
tried to carry the wounded man up- 
stairs, but the maid had grown panic- 
stricken an’ rushed off. 

She told Bernard that he would find 
the silver packed in a bag in the dinin’ 
room where the burglar had piled it 
ready to carry off, an’ she also told him 
that the robber had gotten in by cuttin’ 
through the cellar window. 

By that time the ambulance an’ two 
more policemen were there, an’ the sur- 
geon said that the wounded man had a 
chance for life, an’ the policemen were 
sent scourin’ the neighborhood for 
traces of the short, stout burglar that 
Mrs. Young—that was her name—de- 
scribed. They had telephoned the ferry 
house an’ the railroad station to be on 
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Well, it seems that the old lady was jus: burstin’ with questions that she was ashamed to put to Magzie. 


the lookout for him, too. Then they 
moved Mr. Young down to the ambu- 
lance to carry him to the hospital, an’ 
Mrs. Young, who was dressed by that 
time, said she was goin’ with him. 

But one thing struck Bernard as fun- 
ny, an’ that was how she knew how the 
burglar had gotten in through the cel- 
lar window, when it had all been so 
quick an’ sudden. He went downstairs, 
an’ sure enough, he found that the win- 
dow had been cut, as she said. Still, 
it seemed queer to him. 

It seemed queerer when just before 
she left the house she gave another 
scream an’ said that important papers 
which her husband had brought home 
from his office that very day had been 
taken from the safe in the library. The 
safe had not been blown open, but had 
evidently been robbed by some one 


who knew the combination. She was 
very full of ideas on the subject, an’ it 
was really surprisin’ how many people 
might have known the combination of 
Mr. Young’s safe—his partners an’ the 
confidential clerk in his office. 

It sounded sort of fishy to Bernard, 
but he didn’t say much. I guess you’ve 
read in the papers all about the affair. 
It was Bernard’s nosin’ around an’ put- 
tin’ two an’ two together, an’ keepin’ 
his wits about him that brought it all 
out. The truth was, that Mr. Young, 
who was in a stock-broking firm in 
New York, had been dishonest with 
some of his customers’ stock certificates 
—had either stolen them an’ sold them 
outright or raised money on them, or 
somethin’. I don’t know all the terms 
they put to those transactions. An’ 
when the time had come when he was 
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goin’ to be found out he told Mrs. 
Young what a fix he was in, an’ they 
made up the plan together how he 
should pretend to be robbed an’ should 
even wound himself a little to make 
the whole story more plausible. 

I suppose that if it hadn’t been for 
Bernard’s  suspectin’ somethin’, an’ 
nosin’ around the house until he found 
a revolver with one cartridge fired, 
rolled up in underclothes in one of Mrs. 
Young’s bureau 
drawers, their 
scheme might have 
succeeded. But it 
wasn’t very hard 
to prove that the 
revolver was Mr. 
Young’s an’ that it 
carried the same 
size bullet as had 
wounded him. An’ 
when Bernard 
pointed out a wom- 
an’s finger print in 
blood upon the 
hilt, an’ that was 
found to be Mrs. 
Young’s, the case 
was clear against 
them. 

I’ve told you all 
this, ma’am, not 
because it seems to 
have much bearin’ 
on what I’ve got to 
tell you about Mrs. 
Van an’ Mr. Sin- 
clair an’ Maggie 
an’ me, but just 





a picture. She was sort of vain, too, 
but not more than she had a right to 
be, considerin’ her looks an’ her bright- 
ness an’ all. She did her work very 
well at the chief’s, an’ when he’d come 
to our house an’ I’d be waitin’ on the 
table or handin’ in the tea, he’d give me 
some little word of her. Of course, I 
used to see her on my afternoon out an’ 
on her’s. We used to go sometimes 
over to Joey’s, an’.sometimes we used 
to meet at other 
places, or go to 
each other’s 
houses. 

But it so hap- 
pened that she had 
never seen Mrs. 
Van for months 
after she came. 
Then, one after- 
noon when she was 
sittin’in the kitchen 
havin’ a cup of tea 
with me—Mrs. 
Van was real gen- 
erous about lettin’ 
us give our com- 
pany a bite an’ a 
sup — Mrs. Van 
came in about 
somethin’. I intro- 
duced Maggie to 
her an’ she was 
nice an’ sweet, the 
way she always 
was. When_ she 
had gone out, Mag- 
gie was gigglin’. 

“What’s the 
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because I wanted He offered, as bold as brass, to wait an’ seemehome joke?” I asked her, 


you to know what 
sort a man he was 
—Policeman Kilgore—how keen an’ 
close reasonin’, An’ it all has to do 
with the fight that was on between our 
office an’ the police department. But 
now I want to tell you about this “in- 
fluencin’” that I began about a while 
ago. 

You know how my sister, Maggie, 
was brought over by the chief, an’ 
how she got a place as second girl in 
his house. She was a good deal young- 
er than me, Maggie was, an’ pretty as 


after I’d had my talk with Maggie. sorter nettled at 


her silly way, but 

admittin’ to myself that she was as 
pretty as a flower smilin’ at you out of 
a bush, as she hid her laugh in her tea- 
cup an’ sparkled at me over the rim of 
it with her big blue eyes. 

“Joke?” said Maggie to me. “Well, 
I don’t know how much of a joke it is. 
But my boss has got her picture on his 
bureau in a frame that looks like solid 
gold. I thought it was his wife’s.” 

“His wife has been dead ten years,” 
I told her. 
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“T knew she was dead,” said Mag- 
gie, gigglin’ some more. “An’ I always 
thought how sweet it was of him to 
keep her picture so precious, an’ her 
memory so green, an’ him a widower 
so long. There is generally a fresh 
flower in a little vase beside it.” An’ 
she kept on gigglin’. 

I could have slapped her. I ex- 
plained to her that she was an ignor- 
ant little greenhorn that didn’t under- 
stand anythin’ about the ways of gen- 
tlefolks, an’ how there was somethin’ 
called “friendship” among them that 
had time for it. ‘But Maggie just gig- 
gled some more, an’ went off, tossin’ 
her head. 

It stuck in my mind all the rest of 
the day, the way she laughed an’ all 
that it meant. The chief was certainly 
comin’ to our house a great deal, an’ 
it seemed to me, getting myself all 
fussed up over it, that Mrs. Van was 
not quite so easy an’ open with him as 
she used to be. But naturally, it wasn’t 
for me to say anythin’ or do anythin’. 
Only I did wish that Mr. Van hadn’t 
been quite so blind or so easy goin’. 

Not very long after, I saw Maggie 
over at Joey’s, an’ she began talkin’ 
right away about Mr. Sinclair an’ Mrs. 
Van Vorst an’ Mr. Sinclair’s mother-in- 
law, who had come to pay him a visit. 
You see, his children lived a good deal 
of the time with their grandmother in 
the country, an’ sometimes she brought 
them to visit him in the city. I could 
have boxed Maggie’s ears with real 
pleasure, to hear her talkin’ about her 
folks before Joey an’ Annie. It was 
somethin’ I’d never done myself. An’ 
I could seé that they were both real 
shocked at whaf Maggie was makin’ 
out of the situation. For one thing, 
she was makin’ a good story. 

It seemed that Mrs. Wetherby, the 
chief’s mother-in-law, had been very 
much devoted to her daughter, or, at 
any rate, she was devoted to her mem- 
ory, which isn’t always the same thing, 
I’ve noticed. An’ the first day she was 
there, she was tellin’ Maggie, when 
Maggie was doin’ up her room, how 
beautiful, an’ good, an’ accomplished 
Mrs. Sinclair had been, an’ how Mr. 
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Sinclair had been completely prostrated 
by losin’ her, an’ his health an’ rea- 
son despaired of, an’ I don’t know what 
all. An’ she told Maggie that he’d 
never marry again—he didn’t have one 
of them light natures capable of feelin’ 
the same thing for different people, an’ 
he wasn’t one to be content with the 
lower when he had known the higher, 
an’ all such stuff as that. Personally, I 
always thought it would have been a 
good thing for the chief to have mar- 
ried some nice girl an’ made a home 
for his children. But naturally my 
opinion wasn’t asked. 

Well, Maggie told how after gettin’ 
off this talk about Mr. and Mrs. Sin- 
clair, Mrs. Wetherby took a walk 
through the house an’ the first thing 
she saw was Mrs. Van’s picture in the 
gold frame on the chief’s bureau, with 
a white gardenia in the little vase be- 
side it. It was just a gardenia he had 
in his buttonhole the night before when 
he had gone to a political dinner, so 
Maggie said, but it looked just as full 
of meanin’ to Mrs. Wetherby as if he 
had gone out to buy it on purpose that 
mornin’, or, as if he’d put lighted can- 
dles around it. : 

She asked Maggie if she knew who 
that woman was whose picture was on 
her son’s bureau—she always called 
Mr. Sinclair “son,” an’ not son-in-law. 

“Mrs. Van Vorst,” Maggie told us 
she answered the old lady. 

“Mrs.? Do you know anythin’ about 
her? Is she a widow?” That was what 
Mrs. Wetherby fired out at Maggie as 
quick as a wink. 

An’ Maggie, the little cat, had an- 
swered as prim as you please: “Oh, no, 
ma’am, not at all. She’s the wife of one 
of the gentlemen in Mr. Sinclair’s of- 
fice.” 

Well, it seems that the old lady was 
just burstin’ with questions that she 
was ashamed to put to Maggie, an’ she 
spent the afternoon most uncomfor- 
table, comin’ out into the kitchen every 
ten minutes to ask somethin’ about Mrs. 
Van an’ trying to pretend that she only 
wanted to know about the dinner. 

An’ when Mr. Sinclair came home, 
there was all sorts of a shindy in the 
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library. Maggie couldn’t hear what 
they said, though I am pretty sure the 
young imp made errands to the library 
door. But Mrs. Wetherby came out 
with red eyes, an’ a sorter trail of ex- 
clamations about “criminal infatua- 
tion,” “sainted child,” “awful degra- 
dation.” 

Well, maybe, I didn’t give that sis- 
ter of mine a talkin’ to when we left 
Joey’s. I told her she wasn’t fit to 
have a good place, if she couldn't keep 
a close mouth about what she saw 
there. I told her that she’d have about 
all she could attend to if she minded 
her own manners an’ her own morals, 
without meddling in the affairs of her 
betters. An’ I said, what I honestly 
believed, in spite of everything, that Mr. 
Sinclair was a good man an’ a gentle- 
man, an’ that Mrs. Van was a kind, 
dear, sweet lady, who meant no harm 
in the world, an’ did very little. 

When I spoke to Maggie about at- 
tendin’ to her own affairs an’ about 
bein’ kept busy, repentin’ of her own 
sins, an’ makin’ her own character bet- 
ter than it was, I noticed that she got 
quite red in the face, an’ looked at me 
kinder quick an’ sharp. 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
snapped at me. ‘“Who’s been sayin’ 
anythin’ against me?” 

“Nobody’s been sayin’ against you,” 

I told her, too stupid with thinkin’ 
about Mr. Sinclair an’ Mrs. Van to pay 
much attention to Maggie’s looks. “I’ve 
not known you for seventeen years to 
need to have people come tellin’ me 
that there’s room for improvement in 
you.” 
“Oh, if that’s all,” Maggie answered 
me, pert and laughin’, “I’m thinkin’ 
you might spend a little time on your 
own character.” 

An’ I. went home an’ thought no 
more about it. 

The next Thursday I was up at Mrs. 
Kilgore’s to get some Irish crochet 
she had made for Mrs. Van. An’ it 
so happened that it was one of the days 
when Bernard had managed to get in 
from Staten Island. He walked out 
with me when I was leaving, an’ I 
could see there was somethin’ on his 


mind. By an’ by, it came out. He'd 
seen Maggie on a South Beach trol- 
ley with a policeman that he knew— 
some one she’d met one day I took 
her up to see old Mrs. Kilgore. 

“T don’t want to be buttin’ in,” said 
Bernard to me. “But I sorter feel re- 
sponsible, seein’ she met him at our 
house, though the Lord knows he nev- 
er was asked to come to it. But that’s 
Farley all over—goin’ where he pleases, 
invited or not, doin’ what he pleases, 
no matter who suffers. He ain’t the 
kind of man for little Miss Maggie to 
be goin’ around with. He wouldn't 
be, even though he wasn’t married.” 

“Married?” I said, sorter stunned. 
“Married ?” 

“Oh, his wife’s left him, these three 
“years now. But he’s a married man, 
just the same way, and even if he 
weren't, he’s no good. I hope you 
won't think me interferin’ in what don’t 
concern me, but, somehow, Katie, any- 
thin’ concerns you #5 

An’ then he stopped an’ didn’t say 
another word. It was the nearest he'd 
ever come to sayin’ he cared anythin’ 
about me, but I wasn’t thinkin’ about 
that then, I was only thinkin’ how I 
could get hold of Maggie. 

I managed to get out the next night 
—we didn’t have any company at our 
house, an’ Mr. an’ Mrs. Van were out 
—an’ I tore straight up to the chief's. 
Maggie wasn’t in, but I knew the cook, 
an’ she made me welcome in the kitch- 
en. I said I would wait for Maggie. 

“It may be the long wait you'll 
have,” said Ellen to me. “Not but what 
you’re welcome to stay as long as you 
please.” 

“Does she stay out very late?” I 
asked, my mouth feelin’ all dry inside 
as I said the words. 

“She’s never been out after twelve,” 
said Ellen. “But late enough to feel 
sleepy about her work all the next 
morning. But I suppose she’ll not be 
workin’ out long, a pretty young thing 
like your sister. Sure, she’ll be mar- 
ried an’ in a home of her own before 
you’ve time to realize that she’s here.” 

I just nodded an’ tried to smile. 

“How long have you been over?” 
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“You're astonishingly impertinent, Katie, an’ aston- 
ishingly courageous.” 


Ellen asked me, but I could scarcely 
remember, I was so upset. “It’s fun- 
ny you’ve never married, a fine, hearty 
girl like you, an’ not so bad lookin’, 
either.” 

I said I’d had no time for such 
things, an’ she sorter chuckled, an’ told 
me I’d better take time before it was 
too late. An’ I laughed an’ sat on the 
edge of my chair with my finger nails 
diggin’ into it, waitin’ for Maggie. 

It got to be eleven an’ I could see 
that Ellen wanted to go to bed. So 
I told her that it was nothin’ impor- 
tant I’d come for, an’ I’d be steppin’ 
on back home, but I’d see Maggie in 
the mornin’. An’ Ellen let me out an’ 
I walked up an’ down that street for 
half an hour, waitin’ for Maggie. 

Finally she came around the corner, 
an’ he was with her—the Farley man. 
I was standin’ by her area rail when 
they came to it. Maggie was startled 
to see me there, an’ she called out: 

“Katie! Is anythin’ the matter? 
Father, mother * ‘ 

“They’re all right, the saints be 
praised,” I answered her, an’ somehow, 








ma’‘am, it lifted a load off my mind to 
see how her first thought was about 
them at home, an’ not about bein’ 
caught out with this man by me. It 
made it seem as though she couldn't 
realize that she was doin’ anythin’ very 
wrong. 

He offered, as bold as brass, to wait 
an’ see me home after I’d had my talk 
with Maggie. It was too late, he said, 
for pretty young ladies to be out alone. 
3ut I sent him off pretty short an’ 
sharp, an’ when he’d passed half the 
length of the block, with me lookin’ 
after him, Maggie said to me, kinder 
injured: 

“T don’t see why you need to be so 
rude to a gentleman friend of mine.” 

Well, I told her what I’d come to 
say, an’ I don’t believe from the way 
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she took it, that she’d any notion of his 
bein’ a married man. But I guess I 
wasn’t very tactful, for I had her good 
an’ mad an’ as obstinate as our old 
mule at home. She’d have me to un- 
derstand, she said, that she wasn’t goin’ 
to have me meddlin’ with her affairs; 
that I hadn’t brought her over, any 
way, an’ she didn’t owe me a cent; 
that she didn’t believe Mr. Farley was 
married, anyhow, an’ that if he was, 
she’d like to know if I, myself, hadn’t 
been the first person to tell her that it 
was only evil minds suspected wrong- 
doing when married people an’ single 
were friends. 

Oh, she sent me home with a heavy 
heart that night, an’ with a pretty hot 
head, too, for none of our family was 
ever noted for havin’ a slow, mild tem- 
per. 

I lay awake most of that night plan- 
nin’ what to do. Before mornin’ I had 
made up my mind. I was goin’ to 
leave Mrs. Van Vorst’s, an’ Maggie 
was goin’ to leave Mr. Sinclair's, an’ 
we were both goin’ to take service in 
the same house, where I could keep my 
eye on her. I knew that when it came 
to the point I could still boss Maggie. 
She might give impudence, an’ talk in 
a very self-willed way, but she hadn’t 
been over long enough to be real sure 
of herself, an’ she always had been an 
affectionate little thing. If the worst 
came to the worst, an’ she defied me 
after I’d gotten her under my own eye, 
I'd make Joey’s wife, Annie, lend me 
enough money to ship her back home. 
There weren’t notions about friendship 
lying loose in the neighborhood of Bal- 
lyhogue, an’ the nonsense would soon 
be taken out of her. 

It was the very next mornin’ that I 
gave warnin’ to Mrs. Van Vorst. She 
had been to a studio dance the night be- 
fore an’ when I got up in the mornin’ I 
found a big note pinned on the dinin’ 
room: 


Don’t wake me before eleven. F. V. V. 


So at eleven I carried her in her 
grape fruit an’ coffee an’ rolls, an’ 
stood around on one foot while she 
made herself perfectly comfortable with 
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the pillows an’ the tray, an’ then, not 
bein’ able to think of any nice way to 
put it, I just blurted out: 

“If you please, Mrs. Van Vorst, I'll 
be givin’ you notice to-day.” 

The spoon in her hand sorter slipped, 
an’ the grape-fruit juice went on the 
sheet. She stared at me, sorter sur- 
prised. 

“What’s the matter, Katie?” she 
asked. “I’ve settled with you nearly 
up to date, haven’t I?” 

I said yes, she had, an’ that it didn’t 
matter anyway; it wasn’t a question 
of money. 

“What is the trouble, then?” asked 
Mrs. Van Vorst. “Is the work too 
hard? Aren’t we considerate enough?” 

Well, ma’am, I don’t know what got 
into me. But with bein’ so worried 
about Maggie an’ lying awake all 
night, an’ havin’ had Mrs. Van Vorst 
herself on my mind for so long, I didn’t 
stop to choose my words, but blurted 
out everythin’. I told her how it had 
looked to me, her bein’ so friendly with 
the chief, an’ how much worse it had 
seemed to Maggie, an’ what a bad ex- 
ample she set, an’ about old Mrs. 
Wetherby’s cryin’. An’ I told her how 
if Maggie had stayed at home, such a 
thing could never have happened to her 
as goin’ around with the likes of that 
Farley, but that what, with seein’ her 
picture on the chief’s bureau an’ all, 
an’ hearin’ me stand up for his bein’ 
such a friend of Mrs. Van, Maggie had 
gotten herself fuddled. 

Oh, when I got started, there was no 
stoppin’ me. Everythin’ that had been 
on my mind came out. I talked like a 
drunken man, tellin’ everythin’ I knew, 
an’ I think I was sorter drunk just 
with worry. I said to her how what 
she was doin’ wasn’t fair to Mr. Sin- 
clair; that if it weren’t for her an’ 
the place she took up in his mind, he 
might find some nice young lady that 
would make a happy home for him 
an’ his children; an’ how it wasn’t 
fair to Mr. Van, who cared so much 
for her, an’ whose name she would be 
makin’ a by-word of, if she didn’t look 


out. 
Well, she never answered me. She 
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just sat up in bed with the pillows piled 
behind her, an’ stared at me while I 
blundered on, an’ on. Sometimes her 
face was red, an’ sometimes it was 
white, an’ sometimes her eyes were 
angry, an’ sometimes they were just 
astounded. An’ by an’ by, when I 
couldn’t think of anythin’ more to say, 
I stopped an’ we just looked at each 
other. 

I sorter wondered what was goin’ 
to happen next. I’d never spoken out 
all that was in my mind to a lady be- 
fore, an’ it seemed for a minute as 
though the crack of doom oughter 
follow. But it didn’t. There was no 
thunderbolt an’ no explosion of any 
kind, not even from her. She just 
looked at me that queer way an’ said: 

“You’re astonishingly impertinent, 
Katie, an’ astonishingly courageous. 
You’ve dared to say to me what my 
own sister would have hesitated to say. 
An’ the curious part of it all is that 
I am not angry. I shall have some- 
thin’ more to say to you this after- 


noon. You may go now.” 
Well, that left me I didn’t know 
where, an’ I worked around all the 


mornin’ in sort of a daze. It didn’t 
make me feel any clearer in my mind, 
either, when Maggie managed to get 
off an’ come to see me early in the 
afternoon. She looked as if she’d been 
cryin’, an’ she was just as meek as she 
had been highty-tighty the night be- 
fore. An’ she told me that she didn’t 
like that Farley, anyway, that he was 
too fresh, an’ that she hadn’t known 
anything about his bein’ married. An’ 
besides all that, Hughey O’Connell was 
comin’ out to the States in two or three 
months, as soon as he’d settled up 
some matters for his father, an’ that 
she an’ Hughey—when he was settled 
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here—well, didn’t I like Hughey, didn't 
I think he was a nice boy? 

I was considerably lightened in my 
heart when I went in to Mrs. Van 
Vorst’s room an’ hour or so later, 
when she rang for me. 

“You were as refreshin’ this fore- 
noon as a summer thunder shower, 
Katie,” she said to me. “You cleared 
the air, an’ I think it needed clearin’. 
You needn’t leave this place, or make 
your sister leave Mr. Sinclair’s, be- 
cause of—what you said this mornin’. 
You were quite right. The chief ought- 
er to marry. He’s not cut out for a 
philanderer. I’ve been realizing that, 
myself, lately. The rdle of tame cat 
is one he’s not cut out to play perma- 
nently—an’ he’s too important a man 
in the community to turn from tame 
cat into ravenin’ wolf. I’ve been re- 
alizing it, myself, Katie. You were a 
brave, decent girl this mornin’. You 
won't see him here again, except in 
general company, or when he visits my 
husband. Better reconsider, Katie, an’ 
give us another month’s trial. Puri- 
tanic manners guaranteed,” she ended, 
laughin’, an’ somehow, I felt like a 
great gawk. 

She was as good as her word. I 
don’t know how she did it—gentle- 
folks have ways of their own. Only, 
somehow, the chief never came there 
any more, except when there was other 
company, or when he came specially to 
see Mr. Van Vorst. He seemed just 
as friendly as ever, an’ I used to think 
that he looked at Mrs. Van almost as 
if he liked her better, or, anyway, re- 
spected her more, than he had before. 
But if you ask me how she managed it 
all, I cannot tell you. As I said be- 
fore, gentlefolks have ways of their 
own. 
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LIM HOWSON’S $store’ was 
mighty near the average of cross- 
roads places, but Jimmy Hays, 

his clerk, was uncommon—he was so 
mighty much fair-to-middlin’. A store 
clerk has to be obligin’ or else lose 
trade, but Jimmy never thought about 
that—he done favors for everybody, 
jest dry so. Therefore, it ain’t so much 
a wonder the women folks got to think- 
in’, pretty soon, Jimmy had put up the 
moon, and maybe the seben stars into 
the bargain. Yet, shore as you're a 
foot high, he didn’t have a grain o’ real 
hard horse sense, only a little trickle o’ 


understandin’ like the drip from a: 


sugar barrel that has to run every way 
to run any way at all. 

Bresh Creek folks are mighty pious. 
In fact, the neighborhood has got more 
religion to the square yard ’n any other 
ye ever saw or heard of. Every month 
that comes thar’s seben sorts of preach- 
in’-—and thar ain’t a parson of any 
church but can knock the socks off any 
text in the Bible ye may pick out fer 
him. I’ve seen it tried—and always the 
brother ended up with the same fire 
and brimstone. Specially if it was at 
a protracted effort. Protracted efforts 
come round with the seasons, but sin- 
ners were so pizen skase, it was only 
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about once in so often they turned out 
to be revivals. Of course, children 
growed thar, same as anywhars, but 
the crop wasn’t big enough to divide. 

Doc Dixon said when a baby was 
born, the preachers first give thanks for 
the chance of a convert, then begun 
plannin’ how to run thar own brand 
on it. When it was three months old, 
say, they made up to it, and its mammy. 
I remember Black Turner’s first boy 
was said to have a Methodist forehead, 
broad and flat to ketch the sprinkles, a 
Presbyterian chin, that showed what it 
stood for, and a Baptist mouth, that 
was always cryin’ for water. And all 
this in one poor month. Don’t you 
agree it was a sort of miracle that 
Jimmy Hays, shallow as they make ’em, 
could make fair weather with all doc- 
trines, and never profess any one of 
"em? 

Doc Dixon said Jimmy’s rock of 
refuge was his conscience. Whoever 
talked to him, he let himself be almost 
persuaded, but hung on to his last little 
doubt. Doc said, too, and I believe it, a 
black gnat had as much conscience as 
Jimmy—he was born with a good dis- 
position, and done right because he was 
too lazy-minded to find out ways of 
doin’ wrong. 
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But I will say it for Jimmy; he had 
some excuse. He had three grand- 
mammys, each one cranky pious, and 
each one holdin’ out the other two were 
heathens. Jimmy’s mother, ye see, was 
a second wife. The first wife -never 
had a child, so her mother, old Sister 
Jefferson, adopted Jimmy as soon as he 
was born, and was hell-bent on makiz’ 
him join her church. Of course, his 
two real grandmammys were bound not 
to let her do it, and each tried to pull 
him her way. So it’s no wonder the 
boy growed up so wobbly, and with so 
many leanin’s, he could weep with them 
that wept at the mourners’ bench, and 
cuss with them that cussed at the store. 
Whatever else he couldn’t do, Jimmy 
could use language. He could stay with 
anybody at it—even old Dick Farrell, 
the king-pin amongst all the swearers. 
Old Dick was a caution, any way you 
took him. Keen as a brier, so close 
he’d skin a flea for its hide and taller, 
and a regular old file when it come to 
horse tradin’, He wouldn't ’a’ batted 
his eye over cheatin’ his own grand- 
mammy. He wasn’t no born Bresh 
Creeker, like the rest of us. Instead, 
he bought the Jackson place after the 
old squire died. We all tried to make 
him squire, but he wouldn’t have it— 
said we might take our runaway cou- 
ples and warrant-tryin’s and sech like 
somewhar’s else, he wouldn’t bother 
with no sech tomfoolery. But when he 
put two fine six-mule teams on the 
road, and pitched his tobacco crap at 
fifty acres, we jest had to call him 
cap’n—and he answered to that, like a 
little dog to Fido. 

He had a good, stirrin’ wife—as stir- 
rin’ as he dared to be—and three daugh- 
ters, all likely-lookin’ gals. Cindy, the 
middle one of ’em, was by a long chalk 
the smartest. So Cap’n Dick he ups 
and sends her off to a town school for 
two or three years. When she come 
home thar wasn’t a name in all the 
Bible, ner the jography, she couldn’t 
read. It made Cap’n Dick chuckle to 
hear her. He’d rub his hands and say: 
“Chip o’ the old block—eh! Not sayin’ 
a word aginst Sarah Ann, I’m glad the 
good Lord gimme a child of my own 
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sort, even ef He didn’t give her to me 
a boy.” 

Old Dick was smart. Take him com- 
in’ or goin’, you’d find he had a word 
ready. He had to keep ’em ready, the 
preachers all were after him so. The 
Farrells were no professors, none of 
‘em, but they were no_ unbelievers, 
neither. All the preachers went thar 
reg lar, and each one come away, think- 
in’ he’d git a bunch of converts the next 
revival. But Doc Dixon said it would 
be a calamity if the Farrells ever got 
religion. Cap’n Dick paid like a pillar 
of all the churches, and Lucy and Polly 
were such fine reg’lar mourners; they 


“went up to be prayed for every time, 


and had been doin’ it since they were 
twelve years old. 

Howson kept post office, of course, 
That was a good thing all round. Jack 
Jenkins brought the mail in his huckster 
wagin, and got a hundred dollars a year 
extry for goin’ about his own business. 
Jack hauled away all the truck Howson 
took in trade. The biggest part of it 
come from up at Farrell’s. Miss Sarah 
Ann oughter ’a’ been named Thrifty, 
she was sech a hand to raise things to 
sell. Thar was no takin’ in trade with 
her stuff, though. Buyin’ or sellin’, it 
was cash on the nail. Cap’n Dick never 
batted his eye over fetchin’ and carry- 
in’ for her. He said that was a reg’lar 
poor-white trick. And whether he got 
five cents or five dollars, he took it right 
straight to Miss Sarah Ann. What- 
ever he bought, or the gals bought, he 
paid for out of his own pocket. 

So it was nothin’ unusual to see him 
as we did one Saddy, comin’ lippity- 
clip, with so many baskets, and bags, 
and buckets, his big horse was hid from 
withers to rump. Cindy was a little 
way behind, in a blue-flowered-y gown, 
and prettier’n a peach. Jimmy Hays 
had been in love with her ever since he 
clapped eyes on her. Now he backed 
into the store, grinnin’ and shakin’ all 
over, so flustrated between love and 
business, he didn’t know what to do. 

To give him a little time, Black Tur- 
ner hollered out: “Howdy, Cap’n Dick! 
You’re well loaded this mornin’.” 
“Yes, sir-ee!” Cap’n Dick hollered 
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back. “I told Sarah Ann when she kept 
a-pilin’ on freight, she’d make me like 
the devil when he invented: ‘Ungh- 
hungh’.” 

“How was that?” says Black. 

Cap’n Dick laughed out aloud. “Ev- 
erybody knows,” he said. “That tale 
was old when Adam was a yearlin’. 
Why, I heard your grandpap tell it, 
Black, how when the devil was goin’ 
down with three old maids, one under 
each arm, and one in his mouth, he met 
up with Angel Gabriel, who ups and 
says, says he: ‘Why, Satan, you’re 
well loaded.’ Satan ain’t lost his man- 
ners—he knew he ought to answer, 
somehow, but if he opened his mouth 
he’d lose a passenger, and it wouldn’t do 
to nod, while he kept on his hat. So the 
upshot of it was he waggled his head 
back and forth, and went on, sayin’: 
‘Ungh-hungh! Ungh-hungh!’” 

Long before’ we got done laughin’ at 
the tale, Cap’n Dick was down, and un- 
loaded. Cindy had got down, too. 
Cap’n Dick pushed the bags and things 
over to Jimmy, sayin’: “Here, you 
mutton head! Take all this out o’ ny 
sight. Be quick about it. My little gal 
wants a few things. You hunt ’em up 
lively—and come tell me the damages.” 

And then he drapped down in How- 
son’s biggest chair, pulled a paper out 
of his pocket, and said to us all: “Be 
good boys, and yer Uncle Dick’ll read 
ye the news.” 

Right thar the circus began. He took 
a daily paper, besides the county one— 
and Miss Sarah Ann never grumbled 
once. We all thought he done it so as 
to have excuse of the mail for comin’ 
to the store every day. He always read 
to us by the yard—but from yesterday’s 
paper. He popped the new one in his 
pocket every time, and whoever tried 
to peep at it got a cussin’. 

“Behave, ye hound pups!” he’d say. 
“Don’t ye understand I must first find 
out if thar’s things ye oughtn’t to see? 
Why, the preachers’d turn me out of 
all the churches if I let ye read some 
things they print—about divorces, and 
burglaries, and bargains! You ain’t got 
too much morils now. I ain’t goin’ to 
take away what ye have got.” 





By way of makin’ good, the papers 
he read from often had long pieces cut 
out of ’em. But that mornin’ the sheet 
was whole, and plumb fall of ‘lection 
news. Cap’n Dick give us the whole 
thing, all about the convention, ‘and 
who all had been nominated, and what 
all had been said. He’d begin at the 
top, and go gilpin down the colyum so 
fast we thought he must be skippin’ 
half, and Black Turner peeped over his 
shoulder to see. 

Cap’n Dick riz up, folded the paper, 
give it a flourish, and started in again, 
jest a rattlin’. The store had a front 
window as well as door. Cindy was 
standin’ jest inside of the window. All 
in a wink she leaned out through it, and 
says to Cap’n Dick, with a sorter cu- 
rious look: “Pappy, which must I git? 
Pink ribbons or blue?” 

Cap’n Dick looked funny, too—but 
not as funny as Black Turner. He 
whispered to me acrost his hand: 
“B’Jacks! Cap’n Dick was readin’ then 
with his paper upside down.” 

Says I back to him: “You saw that 
off, right short—then forget you ever 
done it.” 

Cindy had somehow rightened the 
paper, and Cap’n Dick was a-goin’ it 
ag'in, same as if he’d jest got home 
from Congress. I say if ever he had 
got thar, none of them dictionary 
words never would ’a’ skeered him. 

Jimmy Hays had come out, and stood 
listenin’ with his mouth open like a 
snake-charmed bird. When cap’n 
stopped he drawed a long breath, and 
piped up: “Lordy, Cap’n Dick, I’d give 
the whole world, if I had it, jest to have 
your education.” . 

That made Cap’n Dick chuckle hard 
and cut his eye at Cindy. After a bit, 
he said: “I believe ye would, Jimmy. 
But, son, ye cain’t git it. Lemme tell 
you, though, book-learnin’ ain’t every- 
thing. If a man ain’t born with sense 
and jedgment and know-how, the more 
he’s book-learned, the bigger fool it 
makes him. Sense and jedgment don’t 
come out of no books never printed.” 

“T reckon I am a born fool,” Jimmy 
said back, sighin’, “But maybe if I 
hadn’t ’a’ had them three grannys 
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He dropped down in Howson’s biggest chair and pulled out a paper. 


“You shet up!” cap’n roared at him. 
“You’re Adam’s own grandson, Jimmy 
—tryin’ to blame it all off on the women 
folks. Yer grannys hadn’t no choosin’ 
of yer granddaddys. They had ter 
take what come thar way, else stay sin- 
gle. That’s how come it you’re a Hays 
—all Hays. Ef the Hayses never set 
no rivers afire, no more did they mix up 
with what was mean and low-down. 
They knowed how to make money, and 
to take keer of it. Say, Jimmy, what 


are you wuth? Strictly to date, I 
mean ?” 
“Not much, cap’n.” Jimmy said 


mournful-like: “AII I’ve got is a ridin’ 
horse an’ two likely colts, and my 
britchloader, an’ a watch, an’ a bunch 
er calves on the sheers with Mister 
Howson. And that’s all—’ceptin’ the 
money I’ve had at intrust ever sense 
pap died—and a little bit more in the 
bank.” 

Cap’n chuckled right hard. “And 
you jest old enough ter vote,” he said. 
“Come up to dinner Sunday, Jimmy. 


Miss Sarah Ann’s been mutterin’ about 
chicken pie and peach dumplin’s all 
week, and I'll talk ye good and hungry, 
over politics.” 

Maybe my company wasn’t asked 
that Sunday, but the Farrells had it 
whether or no. Maybe, too, Lucy Far- 
rell wasn't sprightly like Cindy, but she 
was jest the blue-eyed, dimpled, baby- 
lookin’ creeter a fool widerwer was 
bound to fall down and worship. None 
of the Farrell gals was what ye might 
call ugly, but Polly, the oldest, didn't 
average up with the others. But she 
was such a cook, and such a good, 
faithful mourner, all us boys allowed 
divine Providence wasn’t totin’ fair, if 
it hadn’t a single preacher, sound and 
hearty, tied out somewheres a-waitin’ 
fer her. We didn’t know Cap’n Dick 
clear through then. He had the notion 


to be Providence his own self. 

Ever since the Christmas parties, 
Jimmy and me, betweenst us, had kept 
the road to Farrells’ from ever gettin’ 
cold. And we’d both talked love—lots 
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of it—to Polly. She was the sort a 
man had to court or else set mum 
chance. But jest you name love, or 
marryin’, and she’d keep you a bub- 
blin’ fountain. We had no thought of 
danger. How could we have? Thar 
was a poor few more fellows in the 
same box with us. Moses and Aaron 
never took up two ram lambs to sacri- 
fice that was unsuspiciouser than us 
two, eatin’ dinner that day. 

It was a bully dinner, good enough 
to reconcile ye to anything, even cross 
eyes and red hair, in the gal that cooked 
it, providin’ you happened not to be 
lovin’ her sister. Polly had cooked 
this one, so, when we were done eatin’ 
and us men folks out on the piazza 
smokin’, it was no more than natural 
and decent Jimmy and me should pre- 
tend that we were ready to fight over 
the chance to eat Polly’s good cookin’ 
all the rest of our lives. Cap’n Dick 
set thar laughin’ a little queer laugh 
now and then, until we got tired of our 
jowerin’. Then, all at once,-he hol- 
lered out: “Polly! Come here! This 
thing’s got to stop right short off. No 
daughter of mine shall have it said that 
she’s ready to marry at the drap of a 
hat, and drap it herself, but neither 
shall she flirt. These boys here have 
been a-courtin’ you long enough. Take 
your pick of ‘em right now—and be 
quick.” 

Say! Say! Say! Didn’t we long 
for the wings of a June-y bug? The 
legs of a yaller dog? Didn’t we ache 
to be even grease spots that could evap- 
orate in short? Jimmy’s teeth rattled 
so ye might have thought ‘twas all his 
bones shakin’ loose. He'd ’a’ tried to 
run, I do believe, if Cap’n Dick hadn’t 
been between him and the steps. I'd 
’a’ been the same way, only little Lucy 
was nowhere around. Polly was stand- 
in’ by the door, and Cindy right back 
of cap’n, laughin’ and smellin’ at the 
bunch of pinks on her shoulder. 

Before Polly could say a word, cap’n 
bust out ag’in: ‘“You’ve got two good 
chances, Polly. Nobody can say a 
word against Jimmy. MHe’s upright, 
honorable, and as truthful as anybody 
can be that keeps store for Blim How- 
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son. Then he’s fit and fixed for mat- 
rimony. He’s got feather beds and kiv- 
erlids, and a moril character besides. 
The gal that don’t take him is foolish, 
even if she has got a Sam Knox to be 
tooken in the account. I ain’t sayin’ a 
woman mightn’t do worse than take 
Sam—if she can put up with him, she 
won't never be in danger of starvin’. 
But she'll need the consolations of reli- 
gion, which you don’t yet possess——” 

“Cap’n! Hold on, right thar,” says 
I, beginnin’, by this, to see daylight. 
“This here jury charge is so all on one 
cide, I quit the case right now. I see 
plain, the firstlin’s of your flock ain’t 
for me. But when it comes to the last- 
iin’s—little Lucy—why, you jest please 
remember my name!” 

“Don’t talk Lucys to me!” Cap'n 
Dick growled. “Say! D'ye think jest 
because I’m no church member, I'll 
have pickin’ and choosin’ amongst my 
gals? Nobody ain’t goin’ to take the 
youngest, and leave the oldest a-dancin’ 
in the pig trough. No, sir-ee! Who- 
ever comes a-courtin’ here has got to «lo 
like Jacob—take ’em as they come.” 

“IT —I— wouldn’t mind —ef you 
gimme Jacob’s chance to—to git Miss 
Cindy, too,” Jimmy bleated out. 

That made Cindy laugh out loud. 
“Oh! Jimmy, you are so simple!’ she 
said. “You think you want me because 
your Granny Jefferson don’t want you 
to have me. She likes Polly. So do 
you, only you don’t know it. Whirl 
round and kiss her like a man. I bet 
you anything she’s willin’.” 

Well, sir! That was a way of settlin’ 
things. Polly blushed and bridled, but 
Cindy held both of ’em up to the rack. 
She set the weddin’ day for Sunday, 
four weeks ahead, and said it had bet- 
ter come off at Salem Church, which 
was due to begin its protracted effort 
then. Salem always had basket meetin’ 
this first Sunday, dinner on the ground, 
between mornin’ ayd evenin’ sermons. 
Polly thought it would be nice for her 
and Jimmy to go to the mourners’ bench 
hand in hand, jest as soon as the cere- 
mony was over. Thinks I to myself, 
Polly’ll git religion shore, that time; as 
to Jimmy, I have my doubts. 




















Oh, but he was in a box when we 
rid away at the edge of sundown! The 
miserablest young one! Whiles he'd 
cuss, whiles he’d cry, all the time gittin’ 
louder and louder. I left him at the 
crossroads bellerin’ like a bull calf. It 
did plumb astonish me to find him, next 
day, rompin’ with the Howson children 
like a steer in a cornfield, and so full of 
tickle, seemed like he had to laugh, at 
anything or nothin’. And, when Cap’n 
Dick come for the mail, Jimmy sassed 
him right lively, and shuck hands so 
hard he made Cap’n Dick holler, and 
say: “Well, well, son, you’ve got over 
your skeer, quick.” 

“Yes, sir-ee!” says Jimmy, peart as 
you please. “And now I’m happier’n I 
was skeered. I'd ruther be engaged 
like I am, than be president. And I 
moughtn’t ever have been engaged but 
for you.” 

As he said it, he actually winked at 
me, right across Cap’n Dick’s shoul- 
ders. 

Four weeks ain’t no time at all, when 
ye’ve got a plenty to eat and to talk 
about. Bresh Creek neighborhood had 
’em both. It was the fashion thar to 
deny marryin’ like it was the eighth 
deadly sin, at least, until you had yer 
license and folks was bid to the wed- 
din’. Jimmy made no bones of tellin’ 
the truth; who he was goin’ to marry, 
and how, and when, to any and every- 
body that come a-tradin’. Some thought 
it was sac-ri-lige to talk of marryin’ at 
the first of a revival. But the most of 
folks said “Hurrah! And I'll be thar 
to see it well done.” And they come, 
shore as you’re a foot high. 

Doc Dixon went out. When he 
seen the crowd, he slapped me on the 
back, and, says he: ‘Look out, Sam! 
It'll be your time, next year. Thar 
ain’t no let up in these good brother 
preachers, once you let ’em find out 
what'll draw.” 

“Doc, you’re mighty right,” says I, 
back to him. ‘But nobody won't nev- 
er match what you'll see to-day—not if 
you lived to be as old as Methuselah.” 

Doc looked at me hard and queer, but 
I sauntered off, with my chin up and 
my hands in my pockets. By this I 
II 
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knowed all about everything. I had to 
know, seein’ I had got Jimmy’s license. 
It was a Kentucky license. The biggest 
part of Bresh Creek neighborhood is in 
Tennessee, but the edge up around Sa- 
lem Church and the Farrell place lays 
in Kentucky, and has to have Kentucky 
law. Kentucky law says you shan’t 
have a license to marry unless you 
prove by witnesses the girl is over twen- 
ty-one, or else show consent, in writin’, 
from her parents or guardian. I had 
had the written consent, as plain as pig 
tracks, and signed in Cap’n Dick’s big- 
gest, blackest hand. He read it over to 
me, and smacked his lips, the way it 
was worded suited him so. 

“That’s the vally of education,” he 
said, handin’ me the paper. “No man 
ever knows the vally, unless he gets it, 
as I did, all by hisself. I must ’a’ been 
born smart. I never yet had a day’s 
schoolin’. But I knowed a man had to 
have education, so I made up my mind 
to get it.” 

That made me- laugh inside, and all 
the time I wanted to cry a little bit. He 
was Lucy’s pappy, and so proud and 
happy with hisself. I had a great mind 
right thar to tell him everything. It’s 
jest as well I didn’t—but jest then I 
wasn’t shore how things would -turn 
out. 

None of the churches ever held thar 
big-meetin’ crowds. They always had 
big bush arbors built out in front of 
’em. Salem arbor was bigger’n com- 
mon, but I tell you it was squeezin’ full 
of women, with men standin’ up six 
deep all round, besides whet stayed un- 
der the trees, far enough off to talk 
craps and politics. But the women had 
sense enough to leave the front bench 
for the bridal gang. It was a sight to 
see, I tell you. Cap’n Dick was proud- 
er’n a peacock of Miss Sarah Ann in 
her new silk frock, and his two gals all 
in ruffled-y white. Preachin’ begun as 
soon as they set down. The text was: 
“Love one another.” That was all any- 
body heard, although Brother Mc- 
Pounder done his damnedest—I mean, 
his level best—and that was one of his 
finest sermons, two hours long, if it was 
a minute. This time he cut it short, 
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though we ware all a-lookin’ to have 
him amplify, out of spite. Ye see, a 
visitin’ brother, a Cumberland Presby- 
terian, at that—was to tie the knot. 
Blip! McPounder set down _ that 
way, hardly even sayin’ who should 
lead in prayer. But that didn’t matter. 
Old Brother Wilkerson set thar, on 
the jump, ready cocked and primed, to 
do his best. He done it, too, in the best 
time ever made at Salem. We all stood 
up while he prayed, some in compli- 
ment to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
brother, but more because they were 
tired of settin’ down, or else thought 
they could see better. About two winks 
after the “amen,” we all were matched 
and ready. To this day, I don’t know 
a word the preacher said. Folks were 
scrougin’ and whisperin’ so, it was like 
a thundershower in a field of standin’ 
corn. Besides, I was gittin’ plumb 
skeered, standin’ up thar, beside Cindy. 
Cap’n had Polly on his arm, and Jimmy, 
at first, Miss Sarah Ann. Jimmy as- 
tonished us all. We had to look to see 
him skeered out of seven years’ growth, 
and thar he was, smilin’, like a man just 
‘lected by nine majority, but lookin’ like 
butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. 
Now, don’t you go askin’ me how. it 
all ra’alely happened. All I know for 
certain is—Cap’n Dick cain’t abide the 
sight of kittens, much less cats. It 
turns him blind and sick. And just as 
we all were fairly strung out before the 
preacher, here come, right through the 
arbor top, two tomcats, clawin’, yowl- 
in’, spittin’, like—well, like tomceats. 
They lit squar’ on Cap’n Dick’s feet, 
and set him shakin’ like a leaf before 
he could kick ’em off. He had to set 
down, and hold his head with both 
hands, while the marryin’ went for- 
ward. It ain’t strange he didn’t hear. 
The preacher went gilpin, same as a 
quarter horse; besides, folks in the 
crowd was makin’ the turriblest to-do, 
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because they saw him marryin’ Jimmy 
to Cindy, in place of Polly. 

“Howdy, pap!” says Jimmy. Cap’n 
opened his eyes, and saw Cindy, holdin’ 
fast to Jimmy’s hand. Jimmy stooped 
down and whispered: “I have got your 
education, cap’n, but you can have the 
benefits of it, just the same; and, if you 
don’t make a fuss, nobody’ll ever 
know.” 

Even then, old Dick wasn’t hacked a 
bit. He riz up, cuffed Jimmy, but not 
hard, and says: “You mutton head! 
I’ve found out what church you were 
born for. It’s the Hard-shell Baptist, 
whar you believe what is to be will be 
—whether it happens or not.” 

Yes, Cindy ra’alely was Cap’n Dick’s 
education. He didn’t know “b” from 
bull foot in the books, but had sech a 
fine recollection he could come and read 
to us things in the papers she had read 
to him. All he could write was his 
name. Cindy had fixed up the consent, 
puttin’ in herself instead of Polly. She 
had give Polly her new saddle to agree 
—after she'd gone over to the store, and 
planned it all out with Jimmy. I don’t 
know as she was ra’alely so sweet on 
Jimmy, but he was the best chance 
’round, and she knowed Cap’n Dick 
never would give her up, peaceable, to 
anybody. Though she hated to fool 
him, she hated worse the thoughts of 
livin’ and dyin’ an old maid. That’s 
how come it Jimmy’s Granny Jefferson 
stands to it yet he was a victim. Cindy, 
she says, married him out of hand, jest 
for his property. Maybe she did; but, 
anyhow, Jimmy has throve a heap on 
his sorrows. He lives now right up 
yonder, at the Farrell place, and owns a 
full half of it. He’d own it all, only 
his partner won't sell. Miss Sarah 
Ann is his partner, and she vows she’s 
goin’ to keep her half, as long as she 
lives, so it may go to little Dick Farrell 
Hays, Cindy’s oldest son. 

















IMMY COULSON invited me to 
spend Saturday and Sunday with 
him, and make the acquaintance of 

Mrs. Jimmy. I confess that I had 
some curiosity about her, and when I 
met her I liked her at once. She was 
pretty, sensible, and a charming host- 
ess. She gave me an excellent dinner, 
and Jimmy gave me a good cigar, and 
he and I sat on the veranda with our 
feet on the railing, and looked at the 
moonlight on the lake and were happy. 
At least I was, and I thought he ought 
to be. 

I said: 

“Jimmy, I want to congratulate you 
on your choice of a wife. You are a 
lucky beggar. Do you realize it?” 

Jimmy said “Uh-huh!” absently, and 
smoked, and stared at the path of 
moonlight. Presently he began to talk, 
and in case you don’t know Jimmy I 
may say that when he gets going he 
talks till he runs down. 

“I met an English chap at the club 
the other day,” said Jimmy, apparently 
apropos of nothing. “His name was 
Wimbledon, and he was a friend of 
Chad Vandervoort’s—at least, Chad 
made us acquainted. We were talking 
of English and American idioms and 
peculiarities of speech, and Wimbledon 
sprung this one: 

“*Take the word “women,” 


> 


said 


Wimbledon. ‘In America, that’s plural, 
isn’t it?’ 
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“ “Sure thing,’ I said, falling for it. 
I saw Chad grin, but a second too late. 

“*Aoh! said Wimbledon, laughing 
like an idiot. ‘With us we consider 
women dooced singulah.’ 

“T never cracked a smile. 

“ ‘Really! I said. ‘What’s the plural 
of it, then?’ 

“Wimbledon seemed disappointed. ‘I 
thought you Americans were so keen 
on humor,’ he said. ‘Singulah, y’know! 
Not the part of speech, or the number, 
or whatever it is; but meanin’ strange, 
hard to understand, mysterious, and all 
that.’ 

“ ‘Well, what about it?’ I said. ‘Sup- 
pose they are!’ 

“Wimbledon looked puzzled. ‘Per- 
haps I didn’t get it quite right. Here it 
is again. With us we consider women 
dooced——’ 

“ ‘Chad,’ I whispered, ‘shall I kill 
him ?’ 

““Tf it’s all the same to you, I’d 
rather you wouldn’t,’ says Chad. ‘You 
see, I put him up here.’ 

“Well, of course it was Noah who 
thought of that joke first, and tried it 
on the hyena so as to be sure to get a 
laugh. I think I forgot it myself when 
I was about ten. I suppose it just got 
to England, or else it has taken them 
this long to see the point. But there’s 
a lot of truth in it, too. Women are 
singular. If you don’t believe it, get 
married. By the way, you're no¢ mar- 























ried, are you? I heard something about 
you, and———” 

“All nonsense!” I disclaimed hastily. 

Jimmy looked at me, as if he doubted 
my word. 

“It’s time you settled down,” he ad- 
vised. “I'll bet you’ve made fierce love 
to a dozen girls. Now, I’m built dif- 
ferently. I have a solid, constant dis- 
position. You needn't laugh. Of 
course I’ve had little affairs, but just to 
show you how a fellow can be fond of 
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Presently Jimmy began to talk. 


one girl for years, whether he knows it 
or not, I'll tell you how I fell in love 
with Beulah.” 

So “Beulah” was Mrs. Jimmy’s first 
name! I hadn’t heard it before. Jimmy 
had addressed her in my presence as 
“my dear.” I settled back to hear the 
story of their romance, culminating in 
the present happiness. 

“T recall distinctly when I met her 
first,” said Jimmy. “It was over twenty 
years ago, and the occasion impressed 
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itself upon me. My mother was with 
me—or, rather, I was with my mother 
—and she said: ‘Oh, the sweet little 
dear! Look, Jimmy, at Mrs. West’s 
little baby girl!’ I remember I was 
feeling sore at the time because I had 
been taken calling instead of being al- 
lowed to play, and I said: ‘Huh! I 
don’ wanta look at it.” And my moth- 
er said: ‘Jimmy, when we get home I'll 
teach you to be a little gentleman.’ 

“Of course that doesn’t sound like a 
promising introduction, but you wait. 
We became friends as we grew up. No 
sentiment about it, at all. I went away 
to college, and when I came home at the 
end of my freshman year I was the Big 
Smoke with little Beulah. She looked 
upon me as the embodiment of human 
knowledge and mental achievement ; 
and that, you know, is rather pleasant 
to a chap who has just squeezed 
through at the foot of the list, and car- 
ries two conditions over to next term. 
You know how that is yourself! So I 
tolerated Beulah, and because I knew 
so much then that I leaked information 
on every subject, it seemed my duty to 
share my wisdom with her. Sometimes 
she asked questions which I had to side 
step, but her confidence in me was un- 
shaken. 

“T’ll bet you fell in love in your soph- 
omore year. Oh, in your freshman 
year! I didn’t know you were so pre- 
cocious. Well, in my soph year I had 
one of those little affairs I spoke of. 
She was not the daughter of my land- 
lady, or of the good old professor of 
classics, the way they are in those fool 
college stories the magazines are full of. 
She was simply a rattling fine girl, good 
to look at, and a great jollier. I was 
easy for her. I laugh at it now, but in 
those days it was no laughing matter— 
at least for me. When she turned me 
down the bottom fell out of my faith 
in women. I was dead sore on the sex, 
yunderstand, and I thought I had 
plumbed the depths of human misery. 
In fact, I became so thoroughly cynical 
that I even doubted, for the first time, 
if I were destined to be the greatest 
man on earth. 

“So that, when I came back to home 
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and Beulah, I was the pessiest pessi- 
mist ever you saw. However, that 
didn’t prevent me from realizing that 
she was becoming pretty. The year be- 
fore she had been mostly eyes and 
braids and legs. Now, she had done up 
her hair, and let down her dresses. She 
didn’t have to do anything with her 
eyes.” 

There I thoroughly agreed with him. 
Mrs. Jimmy’s eyes were perfect. Jimmy 
went on: 

“I told you I was sore on the sex, 
but of course that didn’t include little 
Beulah. Still, there was no telling 
what heartbreaking stunts she might 
pull off in a few years, and the way it 
looked to me then it was my duty to 
prevent that, if possible. If I could 
teach her to avoid Man—not including 
me, of course—it would save a number 
of people all sorts of trouble. Right 
here I want you to get my altruistic 
standpoint. It was better that Beulah 
should despise many than that she 
should cause many pain. See? She 
was romantic and imaginative in those 
days, and wouldn’t stand for meanness 
or mercenary motives of any kind; and 
as I explained to her—using some of 
our mutual acquaintances as examples 
—the motives which swayed men were 
invariably sordid and mean. Oh, I 
gave our sex a peach of a character, I 
tell you! . 

“*But, Jimmy,’ she-said, one after- 
noon. I had asked her to call me Jimmy 
that summer ; before that, she had been 
inclined to ‘mister’ me, which, of 
course, was only proper from a kid like 
her to a university man. ‘But, Jimmy, 
aren’t there exceptions? Now, take 
papa.’ 

**Ves, he’s an exception, no doubt,’ 
I admitted diplomatically, because it 
didn’t matter about him. As a matter 
of fact, if I wanted a concrete example 
of a sordid, materialistic money-grub- 
ber I’d nominate old West for it. Not 
that he wasn’t always good to Beulah 
and decent to me. He was. But he 
hasn’t got a soul. At least, he may have 
an immortal one, though some people 
might doubt even that, but not a soul 
in the artistic sense. 
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“And then there’s you,’ pursued 
Beulah, looking at me trustfully in a 
way that reminded me of Flossie. That 
.was the girl who turned me down. I’ve 
often wondered if she—well, never 
mind that. ‘Do you mean to say,’ said 
Beulah, ‘that you are like other men?’ 

“*Well, no, not exactly, Beulah,’ I 
replied. ‘I am, perhaps, a little differ- 
ent.’ 

“Of course you are,’ she agreed. ‘J 
know. I know you’re honest and brave, 
and awfully clever. You couldn't make 
me believe that you’d do a bad or mean 
or cowardly thing, Jimmy.’ 

“Ah, if you knew me as I am!’ I 
said, with a sigh. ‘You live a sheltered 
life here. But out there-—and I 
stretched out my arm and pointed dra- 
matically like the fellow in the second 
act of ‘His Boyhood’s Home’—‘out 
there I must do as the others do.’ 

“*But you’re not—not bad, are you, 
Jimmy?’ whispered little Beulah, and 
her eyes grew big. Say, old man, she 
had great eyes.” 

“No doubt. Has yet, hasn’t she?” 

“Of course,” said Jimmy, sighing. 
“She was a kid, then, and I was just 
beginning to notice her good points. So 
then, when she asked me that question, 
it bothered me, and to gain time I asked 
her what she meant by ‘bad.’ You 
know how it is. A fellow at that age 
likes the girls to whisper to each other 
that he’s just a little wild, especially if 
his real worst has been to swipe a few 
signs, carry a big stick after dark, and 
play a little cent-ante with a beer-and- 
cheese obligato. 

“*T don’t know what I mean,’ said 
Beulah. ‘I shouldn’t, should I? But 
you're not, are you?” 

“*T will be honest with you, Beulah,’ 
I replied impressively. ‘I have not lived 
a blameless life. You do not under- 
stand the conditions into which we men 
are thrust—the temptations that sur- 
round us. No, I haven’t been really 
bad, but * I shook my head, as if I 
had come very close to it, and I could 
see that she was impressed, as she 
ought to be. ‘You see,’ I went on, look- 
ing into her eyes, ‘I have had things to 
keep me straight.’ 
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“*Yes, I know, Jimmy,’ she said sym- 
pathetically. ‘Your trustees don’t allow 
you much money.’ 

“And me looking into her eyes, too, 
with all the meaning in my own that I 
could get there! Well, of course, she 
was only a kid. Now, Flossie would 
have known what I meant almost before 
I said it. That started me thinking of 
her, and I forget what else happened. 

“The year after that, when I came 
home, Beulah had shaken out another 
tuck from her dresses, and was begin- 
ning to show signs of a figure. The 
local youths were becoming obvious, 
too. Mrs. West—Beulah’s mother, you 
know—rather kept them off. She didn’t 
mind me, for my mother had been her 
best friend; and then I .suppose the 
money which would be mine the fol- 
lowing year cut some ice. Anyway, I 
had the run of the house and the oppor- . 
tunity to cultivate Beulah. I was rath- 
er doubtful if it was worth while, that 
year, until I saw her. Say, I wouldn’t 
have believed a year could have made 
such a difference. She had become a 
little beauty, and was still coming. In 
fact, if I were not of so constant a dis- 
position I believe I should have forgot- 
ten all about Grace—no, I don’t mean 
Flossie; that was merely a_ passing 
fancy when I was a kid—I say, I might 
have forgotten all about Grace, and 
fallen in love with Beulah then and 
there. That’s one thing which makes 
me wonder now whether I wasn’t in 
love with Grace then, to a certain ex- 
tent. 

“Beulah had developed mentally as 
well as bodily. Perhaps my former 
talks. were partly responsible, but when 
she graduated from the ‘Elsie Books,’ 
instead of going to light fiction and 
passion poetry, with a French transla- 
tion to read in bed, she picked up with 
a lot of old Russian and German duf- 
fers—translations, of course—who held 
the opinion that the world is a rotten 
place, and most of us no better than we 
ought to be. 

“She.named these fellows over to me, 
and assumed that I had read their 
trash. Of course, I never had, but I 
looked wise and stood pat, wondering 
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I looked into her eyes in a way that a blind girl couldn’t mistake. 


how a girl with her looks could be both- 
ered to read a lot of cracked old steins 
like them. One good thing was that she 


simply despised the local ‘Willie boys.’ 


Life was short, she said,-and she had a 
mission, a sacred trust to fulfill. It 
was her duty to uplift mankind. 

“You bet I stood in on that play. I 
felt that I could stand some uplifting 
myself. I don’t know anything nicer, 
through a long, hazy summer, than to be 
uplifted by a pretty girl. You see, 
Grace wasn’t at all strong on the up- 
lift. Tennis and skating and dancing 
were her long suits, and she liked a 
crowd and a jolly time. Problems didn’t 
worry her any. So that pretty little 
3eulah, with her big, serious, wistful 
eyes and her low, sweet voice, and her 
broader outlook, and all that, was a 
restful change. Something like coming 
to a quiet, shady lane after a city street 
—if you see what I mean. 

“You understand, of course, that I 
wasn’t guilty of the least disloyalty to 
Grace. In fact, I wrote her twice a 


week, whether I felt like it or not. 
Luckily, I write a large hand, and don’t 
crowd my lines, which helps when a 
fellow isn’t in the mood. No, I was 
perfectly loyal to Grace. I know I was, 
because I used to think how nice it 
would be, after we were married, to 
have Beulah come and visit us. Nice 
for Grace, I mean; for, no matter how 
much a girl idolizes her husband, she 
needs companions of her own sex. 

“T remember the day Beulah asked 
me what I intended to do when I got 
through college. We were out in my 
sixteen-foot cat, and I had let her take 
the stick because there was no more 
than a draught of air, and I liked to lie 
back on the cushions where I could 
watch her face. The question startled 
me a little, because I had planned to 
marry Grace when I got my degree, and 
I wondered if Beulah had heard of her. 
Of course, I had never mentioned our 
engagement, for there are some things 
too sacred to be jollied about. And 
then an engaged man might as well 
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wear a ‘Smallpox Here’ card, for all 
the fun he has. It puts the Indian sign 
on him right away. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘I suppose I shall 
travel a little.’ That was straight fact. 
My stingy old trustees would have to 
hand over the money, then, and it was 
a honeymoon abroad for mine. 

“““Oh,’ said Beulah thoughtfully, ‘I 
suppose you will study the conditions in 
Europe?’ ~ 

“*You bet I will,’ I replied, thinking 
of what Bat Hitchcock and Sammy 
Jackson and a few more who had been 
across had told me about London and 
Paris and Vienna, and the swell times 
they had. For the moment, I’m afraid 
I forgot about Grace. 

““Do you intend to make that your 
dife’s work?’ asked Beulah seriously. 

““Of course not,’ I answered, rather 
startled. ‘My constitution wouldn’t— 
that is, I mean,” I corrected, pulling 
myself up, ‘I'll just see the cathedrals 
and museums and where Shakespeare 
lived, and so on. Then IJ’ll come home 
and settle down.’ 

“I’m glad of that,’ said Beulah. 

“*Are you?’ I asked. ‘Why?’ 

“T stretched out my arm to help her 
steer, because you never can tell, out in 
the bay, when a puff will come, and, as 
it happened, my hand fell on hers. 

“ ‘Because an American’s first duty is 
to his own country,’ she replied. ‘And 
there is so much we can do here. There 
are opportunities every day.’ 

“‘*So there are,’ I agreed, pressing 
her hand a little. ‘We should make the 
most of them, shouldn’t we?’ 

“*But how,’ asked Beulah, ‘do you 
intend to help mankind?’ 

“I confess that rather got me. It 
looked like a big job, and I had never 
figured on a tender for it. Still, evi- 
dently I was expected to come across 
with a system. - 

“*To begin with,’ I offered, ‘we must 
thoroughly understand the conditions. 
Ignorance, which means well, is little 
better than indifference, which means 
nothing.” That wasn’t a bad impromp- 
tu epigram, and I could see that it 
made a hit. ‘And then,’ I went on, ‘it 
shall be my task—our task, Beulah— 
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to ameliorate the lot of the toiler, to 
do our duty as we see it plain before 
us, and labor unselfishly and whole- 
heartedly to the end.’ 

“T didn’t know to what end, but it 
sounded as good as some of the stuff 
she had quoted to me. Anyway, her 
eyes shone and the expression of her 
face made me uncomfortable for a mo- 
ment. You’ve seen that picture of the 

irl standing alone in the arena of old 

ome, and the lions, gaunt and savage, 
leaping from the cages to devour her. 
Well, Beulah had just that wrapt, dedi- 
cated—no, hang it, I’m serious, and I 
hate puns—dedicated look. 

“It’s noble of you, Jimmy!’ she 
breathed. 

“T want to say right here that Beulah 
would have made a great missionary. 
She was so earnest and sweet and ten- 
der—oh, all right; laugh at your own 
rotten joke if you want to. A cannibal 
could give you pointers in manners any 
day—and so pretty that she would have 
been a religion in herself to any un- 
married man. When she said that in 
that way I really felt it was noble of 
me. I felt repaid for all the sacrifices I 
hadn’t made. That is, I felt as if I ha: 
made them and had just found out that 
I hadn’t—like a bad dream you wake 
from, you know. 

“If there were more like you, Jim- 
my,’ Beulah went on, ‘how much better 
the world would be!’ 

“T had often thought that myself, but 
I don’t remember hearing it from any 
one else before or since. I was so ai- 
fected by it that I put my other hand 
under the tiller and over her fingers. 

“*If what I have done—I mean what 
I am going to do—meets with the ap- 
proval of one person, just one, that is 
all the reward I ask,’ I said; and I 
pressed her little hand in both mine, 
and looked into her eyes in a way that 
a blind girl couldn’t mistake. I’m 
afraid that was once I forgot Grace. 

“One person!’ cried Beulah. ‘Why, 
Jimmy, all future generations will bless 
you!’ 

“Honest, that’s what she said. I men- 
tally requested future generations to go 
chase themselves. 











“*To bring out my best,’ I said des- 
perately, ‘I need a helpmate.’ 

“*But of course you'll have clerks 
and stenographers,’ said Beulah. 

“Flirt! She hadn’t the rudiments of 
it. Not that I was trying to flirt, of 
course, on account of Grace. When 
Beulah spoke of stenographers, I 
thought of one, Mamie Driscoll, a 
blonde and . very 
easy to look at, 
who took a great 


interest in man- 
kind and would 
probably suit. Did 
I ever tell you 
about the time 
when an 





“Stick to Beu- 
lah, Jimmy,” I 
said, because if he 
got wandering off 


he might never 
come back, and I 
was curious to 


learn whether Mrs. 
Jimmy ever had 
learned how to 
flirt. If she hadn't, 
it was a shame— 
with eyes like hers. 
Jimmy lit a fresh 
cigar, and re- 
sumed: 

“The hard luck 
of it was that I got 
a mild touch of ty- 
phoid that sum- 
mer, and it raised 
merry Ned with all 
my fun. When I 
got about again it 
was time for me to 
go back to college, 
and that same fall 
Beulah went to Bryn Mawr. 
I was graduated the next 
I piked off to Europe with a 
couple of the fellows. Grace? Oh, 
we had a misunderstanding that win- 
ter. You see, there was a little .girl 
from Baltimore—anyway, Grace was 
seeing too much of a sap-headed young 
doctor, so I wasn’t to blame. It cut me 
up pretty badly, of course; but girls 


When 


spring, 
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“Tknew right then wlat he.ven is like.” 


knew it. 
couldn’t get her alone; and when I had 
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are fickle creatures, and a man with 
any strength of character gets over 
such disappointments. 

“So, one way and another, what with 
my chasing around all over, studying 
customs and languages and completing 
my education, I didn’t see Beulah again 
for two years. We corresponded off 
and on, and she certainly wrote a corker 
of a letter. Don’t 
know where she got 
her ideas from. I 
remember Mary— 
Mary Widdington, 
an English girl, 
lived in Wiltshire 
—used to chaff me 
about my little 
Yankee sweetheart. 
Mary was a thun- 
dering good looker, 
built on Juno lines 
—I’d show you her 
picture if I hadn't 
burned it when I 
got married—and 
we were quite 
chummy for a 
while. But, as I 
was going to say, 
when J met Beulah 
again I kicked my- 
self good and hard 
for the time I had 
lost. 

“Say, old man, 
she was a dream in 
those days. Half 
an hour after I met 
her, she had ine 
going, but she was 
as elusive as a 
shadow. She was 
sure. making up for 
lost time. And pro- 
voking! Say, you know how it is 
when a girl sees she has put you to the 
ropes, and is Solomon-wise to the fact 
that you are just honing for a chance to 
tell her how much you love her. She 
plays with you. Well, that’s what Beu- 
lah did with me. All summer I hunted 
for a favorable opportunity, and she 
But when I had the nerve I 
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her alone I hadn’t the nerve. She could 
turn me into a stammering, tongue-tied 
idiot just by a glance and a whisper and 
a smile. And if she wanted to freeze 
me I congealed right in my tracks. Oh, 
that was a deuce of a summer! 

“About the end of it she went up to 
Tuckett’s Harbor for a couple of weeks, 
and I followed because I couldn't help 
myself. I had it that bad. I was near- 
ly crazy because of a flirtation she was 
carrying on with a half-baked college 
kid, and he was there, too. Girls will 
flirt with anything; it’s a pastime with 
them. 

“I remember the night I got Beulah 
alone, and a two-handed grip on my 
nerve as well. It was a night something 
like this; but the moon was yellower 
- and hazier and dreamier, and the water 
was more silvery. At least, that’s the 
way it seems now, looking back at it. 
Maybe you remember a night or two, 
yourself ?” 

Jimmy paused and sighed. Perhaps 
I sighed, too. 

“We were walking on a path beneath 
the pines,” he went on. “Black shadow 
and moonlight in alternate patches ; and 
outside there was a big, glassy swell 
shimmering away to the horizon and 
bursting into foam just below us. It 
was a great night, and I felt ten times 
more solemn than I ever did in a 
church. The first thing I knew I had 
taken her hand, and she let me do it. 
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“ ‘Beulah!’ I said. ‘Beulah—dear!’ 

“*Ve-es, Jimmy!’ she - whispered, 
with a queer, throaty little catch in her 
voice. 

“Well, old man, I won’t rhapsodize 
over it. Anyway, in a minute there we 
were with my arms around her and her 
head on my shoulder where it ought to 
have been long before, and her glorious 
eyes shining in the moonlight looking 
up into mine. Say, I knew right then 
what heaven is like. That was three 
years ago.” 

- Jimmy dropped into an abysmal si- 
lence. Mrs. Jimmy’s light step sounded 
in the hall. 

“Here’s Beulah, now,” I said. 

Jimmy jumped as if he had been 
seared by a hot iron. 

“What!” he cried. 

“Your wife,” I explained, rather sur- 
prised. Still, I had certainly taken a 
liberty, even if he was an old friend. 
“Beg pardon, old man; I didn’t mean 
to be impertinent. Of course, no one 
but you has the right to call her ‘Beu- 
lah.” I suppose it slipped out because 
you've been talking of nothing else for 
the last half hour. Shall I tell her that 
you’ve told me your pretty little ro- 
mance ?” 

Jimmy Coulson stared at me for a 
moment, and hissed: 

“If you do, I'll murder you, you 
blamed chump! My wife’s name is 
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ta Man leaned his elbows on his 
knees and twirled his hat be- 
tween his finger-tips, scowling 
fiercely meantime at the little lake in- 
nocently dimpling and sparkling before 
him, 

“Look here, Elinor,” he burst forth 
abruptly. ‘“You’ve got to ring off on 
this sort of thing. To-morrow is the 
Fourth of July, and, by Jove, I’m going 
to assert my independence!” 

The Girl beside him laughed provok- 
ingly. “Really?” she inquired, with a 
languid show of interest. “If I only 
knew what ‘this sort of thing’ was I'd 
be so much better able to appreciate 
your feelings. Are you thinking of 
signing a declaration ?” 

“If you choose to call it so,” assent- 
ed the Man grimly. “I’m simply going 
to call ‘Time,’ that’s all. I’ve been dan- 
gled around on the end of a blue ribbon 
and teased and played with quite long 
enough. The role of toy terrier palls 
after a while, you know.” 

‘“Aren’t you rather large for the part, 
anyway?” quizzed the Girl, with 
a meditative glance over the tall form 
beside her. “If I’d been arranging the 
matter I would have cast you for some- 
thing a trifle bigger—a great Dane, say. 
Oh, yes,” with rising enthusiasm, “and 
you could be called Sirius, the Dog 
Star. Wouldn’t that be fetching, done 
in electric lights ?” 

“T dare say that’s very funny,” said 
the Man gravely. “But you see, I hap- 
pen to be in dead earnest just now. For 
nearly a year I’ve been asking you to 
marry me, and you’ve put me off and 
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played with me—though sometimes I’ve 
thought you really cared—but to-day 
you've got to be in earnest, too—for it’s 
take me or leave me, once for all.” 

“Oh, sh!” cried the Girl, with a 
quick little gesture of apprehension. 
“Somebody will hear you. Don’t you 
see the Travers’ boat heading right to 
the landing and that little boy there 
coming straight toward us?” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said the Man quiet- 
ly. “I see that you want to put me off 
again, but it’s no use, Elinor. Call him 
over here if you like, and jolly him up 
till he’s clean off his head, but before 
we go back to the hotel, my question is 
going to be answered. In the mean- 
time I may find it instructive to watch 
your methods with another victim.” 

“You'd better watch his methods in- 
stead,” retorted the Girl. ““They’re prob- 
ably an improvement on yours, so you 
may find him of some little assistance.” 

“Oh, very well,” assented the Man 
coolly. “It’s good of you to suggest it. 
I’ll parallel all his lines of attack.” 

The Boy, drawn by some sort of 
telepathy, at that moment approached. 

“Hello,” said he cheerfully, poising 
on one foot and running the other up 
and down the tree at his back. 

“Hello,” responded the Girl, with her 
choicest, smile. “I’m awfully glad to 
see you.” 

“And J,” remarked the Man, with 
grave politeness, “am even more de- 
lighted. You won’t object, I trust, to 
my studying your methods ?” 

“Huh?” cried the Boy, with a stare 
of amazement, then turning to the 
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Girl, as the more intelligent auditor: 
“To-morrow,” he announced irrele- 
vantly, “is the Fourth of July.” 

“Is it?” replied the Girl, with flat- 
tering interest. “How did you know?” 

“T’ve already made that observation,” 
said the Man disapprovingly. “I un- 
derstood that you would follow new 
lines. Don’t tell me that you’re going 
to sign a Declaration of Independence, 
too.” 

The Boy favored such ignorance 
with a glance of well-merited scorn. 
“Naw,” he cried contemptuously. “It’s 





all signed years ago. That’s why it’s 
the Fourth of July. How’d I know? 
Everybody knows. Didn’t you?” 

The Girl smiled again. “Well, yes,” 
she admitted. “How are you going to 


celebrate ?” , 

“Firecrackers,” replied the Boy 
briefly. “I’ve got lots of ’em to home, 
pretty near a quarter’s worth. I most 


blew the end of my thumb off this 
morning,” he added, with pardonable 
pride. “Just look at it! And that fin- 
ger I squoshed with a stone yesterday.” 
He drew nearer, and proceeded to un- 
veil his interesting afflictions. 
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“Oh,” murmured the Girl, with ten- 
der pity, “how dreadful! Didn’t it 
hurt fearfully ?” 

“You bet,” assented the Boy, regard- 
ing his wounded members with remi- 
niscent agony. “But I never hollered 
but once.” 

“Now, that’s a point,” admitted the 
Man. “I see I’ve not laid stress 
enough on those details. Women of 
course love to sympathize. I should 
have remembered that.” 

“Tt’s my heart that’s ‘squoshed,’” he 
continued sotto voce, “so unfortunate- 


“Hello,” said he cheerfully, poising on one foot. 


ly I can’t exhibit my injuries, but it 
hurts, and I’ve never hollered at all.” 

“Silly!” said the Girl, in a quick 
aside; then turned to the Boy again. 
“Let me help you do it up,” she urged 
gently. “My handkerchief is awfully 
soft and nice.” 

“Naw,” responded the Boy, with 
elaborate indifference. “It’s all right. 
I’ve got a rag.” 

“You will pardon me,” interpolated 
the Man, “if I suggest that that was 
not on the whole the best play. A 
trick’s a trick, you know, and I wouldn’t 
have thrown away on that.” 




















The Boy in the meantime had given 
up attempting to understand such gib- 
berish and was engaged in searching 
his pockets. “Had a tooth pulled the 
other day,” he explained, rummaging 
violently. ‘Want to see it? Had aw- 
ful big prongs, all twisted round each 
other. Wha’d I do with it? Whickey! 
I hope I ain’t lost it. I was going to 
swap it off for Tom Hodge’s fishhook 
next week. Oh, here it is!” And he 
proudly drew forth the interesting relic 
from the remotest corner of the last 
pocket. 

The Girl’s mouth twitched, but she 
surveyed the trophy with elaborate po- 
liteness. “How large!” she cried. 
“And what huge prongs! Did it ache?” 

“Ayah,” responded the Boy laconic- 
ally. “Rotten, way down to the roots.” 

The Girl’s laughing glance sought the 
Man’s for sympathy, but he was re- 
garding the Boy with interest. 

“You are undoubtedly living up to 
your reputation for originality,” he re- 
marked meditatively. “That particular 
argument would never in this world 
have occurred to me.” 

“Huh?” inquired the Boy vaguely, 
recalling himself from an interval of 
joyful contemplation and preparing to 
restore his treasures to their haunts. 
“Huh? Wha’d you say?” 

The Man, however, was now look- 
ing at the Girl. “I regret to say,” he 
drawled, “that my present set is intact 
and my people shamefully neglected to 
save any of my former possessions in 
that line. But pearls, they say, are of 
the same order. We have some family 
jewels if those will be any inducement 
to you. ‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,’ you know.” 

The Girl flushed, but made no re- 
sponse, save a haughty uplift of the 
chin, as she turned to the Boy who was 
surveying them calmly. She put her 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. “How 
would you like to come home and live 
with me?” she said in her most dulcet 
tones. 

“T say, now,” expostulated the Man, 
“that’s no fair. You never gave me a 
lead like that to play up to.” 

But the Boy shook his head, “Nope,” 
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he replied firmly. “I can’t leave here 
noways.” 

“Oh! Why not?” cried the Girl, 
piqued by this unexpected rebuff. 
“Don’t you want to leave your mother? 
I have a lovely mother at homé. and 
horses and dogs and lots of things boys 
like.” 

But the Boy stood firm. “Nope,” he 
said simply. “My ma and my baby 
can’t spare me, and besides I’ve got lot 
of folks here to fight with. I can’t leave 
noways.” 

“To fight with?” exclaimed the Girl. 
“You mean to play with.” 

“Naw,” said the Boy scornfully; “to 
fight with. My sister and two other 
boys and the girl next door and lots of 
the other folks. We fight all the time.” 

“Just try this girl,’ suggested the 
Man. “She loves it herself.” 

The Girl turned to him haughtily. 
“Oh, well, then, of course ” she be- 
gan. 
“Not at all,” interrupted the Man, 
foHowing up his former advantage. 
“You forget the rest—‘For better, for 
worse. That would be decidedly 
worse, I'll own, but I’m a fairly brave 
man. I'll risk it.’’. 

“Risk what?” cried the girl nerv- 
ously. 

“Everything—with you,” responded 
the Man, eying her keenly. The re- 
sults were apparently. satisfactory, for 
he added hastily: “Here, Boy! There’s 
a dime for you! Run and get some 
more firecrackers.” 

But the Boy was deep in the delights 
of appreciated conversation. He start- 
ed instinctively, but turned again. 
“Huh,” he remarked superbly, “I’ve got 
more’n that in my pocket. I earned it 
pulling mustard in Mr. Mason’s field. 
I’ve got enough to buy six bunches.” 

“How lovely!” cried the Girl, with 
exaggerated interest. “Do tell me all 
about it.” 

The Man groaned. “Oh, Boy,” he 
cried, “don’t tell me you’re such a cad 
as that! Bragging about your money 
to a lady! I wouldn’t have thought it 
of you. But all’s fair in love and war, 
so—here goes—I have a modest bank 
account myself,” he announced defer- 
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“Oh, here it is!” And he proudly drew forth the interesting relic. 


entially, “but I did not think of your 


caring to see it. I will bring my bank 
book down this evening, however. I 
earned it pulling fees in the law busi- 
ness.” 

The Girl laughed. 
get ” 

“To get married on?” interrupted the 
Man. “Oh, yes, more than enough. We 
don’t have to wait a minute for that.” 

“Oh,” protested the Girl. “You 
know I didn’t mean that.” 

But the Boy was growing restive 
under this style of conversation. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “d’ye see that 
tower out there in the water? It’s 
seventy feet high, and a man’s going 
to dive offen it to-morrer. He goes 
down quicker’n lightning.” 

The Girl shuddered. “It’s fearfully 
high,” she said. 

“Oh, ayah,” admitted the Boy; “but 
my father could do it. He can dive 
offen higher’n that. He did last year 
up to Charlotte.” 

“Did he?” said the Girl admiringly. 
“Weren’t you awfully proud of him? 
I’d like to know a man so brave as 
that.” 


“Ts it enough to 


The Man startéd to his feet. “Would 
you, Elinor?” he cried. “And could 
you love a man as brave as that?” 

The Girl smiled up at him. “Yes,” 
she said reflectively, “I believe I could, 
if he did it for that—for me.” 

“Huh!” said the Boy disdainfully. 
“My father did it for fifty dollars.” 

But they did not notice him. 

“Shall I, Elinor?” urged the Man. 

The Girl drew her breath sharply 
and nodded. With a triumphant smile, 
the Man turned and sprang down the 
bank, but he had hardly taken two steps 
before the Girl was beside him, cling- 
ing to his arm and crying with little 
sobbing breaths: “Oh, don’t, don’t! I 
was only in fun. Come back! Please, 
please come back! For my sake!” 

“Ah, say,” protested the Boy, “go on. 
Don’t let her stop you. Women folks 
are always scared. Go on. Bet you 
could do it.” 

The Man smiled proudly as he flung 
one arm around the Girl. “Boy,” said 
he, “your show is over. But here is a 


-dollar, take it and go buy firecrackers, 


buy cannon balls, buy dynamite— 


bombs! Only go!” 



































OT every one can write an inter- 
esting story, and of those who 
can very few can give us any- 

thing to remember and think of after 
the story has been laid aside. The best 
stories—the stories we remember the 
longest, and like to think of the most— 
are those which have really taught us 
something about ourselves and other 
people. And authors who can do that 
must have a special insight into human 
nature and a special gift for telling 
what they see-in the magic pool. Per- 
haps, in this connection, you will re- 
member Grace Margaret Gallaher. We 
have had stories from her pen, off and 
on, in Smiru’s for some time. We wish 
that she could write more, but good 
work is seldom done in a hurry, and 
casy writing too often means hard 
reading. You remember her stories, 
“The Boy,” “At Pettipaug,’ and “The 
Understanding Heart.” She has writ- 
ten another story of life in the little 
New England town that we have come 
to know through her. This time it is 
a novel which will appear complete in 
the September issue of SMITH’s. 





@A. 


Ts PRISONER”—that is the 
name of the novel—is first of all 
the story of a young and im- 
pressionable girl, with an eager, lov- 
able nature and a stern upbringing. 
Her father knows a reason why she 
should not care for the boy who is in 
love with her. His reason is just 
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enough; he has known the boy’s fa- 
ther, and he believes in heredity. Later 
on in the tale the facts bear him out. 
If you read the story you will learn 
something of the manner in which a 
girl can change to a woman in a short 
time, and how much it sometimes costs 
her. There is another man in the story, 
and there is happiness at the end for 
the girl. Of course this seems a little 
vague, but we are not going into Cce- 
tails. We want to give you some idea 
of what the story is like. We don’t 
want to spoil it for you by giving you 
a synopsis of it in advance. “The 
Prisoner” is a bit of realism of the bet- 
ter sort. It is vivid and true in its por- 
trayal of conditions and their effects 
upon various types of human charac- 
ter. Like everything else that Grace 
Margaret Gallaher has written, it is 
well worth reading and remembering 
and reading a second time. It is the 
sort of story you are likely to ask your 
friends to read. 
Sa. 


E hope that during the last few” 


months you have followed “The 

Reminiscences of Katie” as 
transcribed for us by Anne O’Hagan. 
If you have you have grown by this 
time to feel a genuine interest in Katie, 
in her feelings, and in her fortunes. 
Don’t miss what she has to tell you 
next month. For next month she is to 
be married—and to enter into another 
sphere of life. Some time, we hope, she 
may tell us something of married life 
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as it is, but for the present we want you 
all to be sure and read her farewell 
words preliminary to taking the decisive 
step. We've liked every single one of 
the seven installments of Katie’s me- 
moirs, but somehow we like, and we 
think that you will like, also, this last 
message which is to appear next month 
a little better than any of them. 


@Aa 


B Y this time you have read two in- 
stallments of Rupert Hughes’ 
great serial, “The Gift-Wife.” 

We said some time ago that this was 

one of the best serial stories you had 

ever seen anywhere, and we think that 

you must be beginning to realize it for 

yourself by this time. It is one of the 

rare and excellent serials that grow 

more and more absorbing with each 

successive installment. We are giving 

you generous helpings each month, and 

you are sure to be still more interested 

than before in the third installment, 

which will appear in the September is- 
sue. 

PSA. 

O you believe in women’s rights? 

Do you believe in divorce? 

Have you any opinion pro or 

con on these questions? Read Vir- 

“ ginia Middleton’s newest and best story 

in the September issue. It is called 

“Torchbearers.” In it you will find a 

heroine who jilts the man she is in love 

with because she cannot quite approve 
of his business ethics, who throws her- 
self heart and soul into settlement work, 
and who learns to know in a tenement 
house another woman, this time mar- 
ried, who is dissatisfied with her hus- 
band, and with some of the things he 
does. Miss Middleton’s heroine be- 
lieves in divorce in the proper circum- 
stances just as firmly as she believes in 
refusing to marry a man she cannot 
agree with on an important subject 
such as business ethics. The woman in 
the tenement house takes her advice 
for a while, and then the heroine tries 
taking advice from the woman. They 
work out their problems together. Read 
the story. It is sure to interest you. 
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ae another entirely different 
sort of story in the same number 
of the magazine by Martha 
McCulloch Williams. This story is 
called “Salvage,” and in it you will 
make the acquaintance of a girl who is 
working as a stenographer in a lawyer’s 
office. She isn’t the conventional 
stenographer by any means, and the 
man is far from being the conventional 
lawyer type of fiction. Also there is 
another very interesting and attractive 
woman in the case, as well as another 
man who is interesting in his way, but 
not attractive. It is a charming story 
with a real heart-interest, written with 
a great deal of sympathy and force. 


@a 


DWARD BOLTWOOD’S story in 
the same number is the tale of a 
small country village. A_ girl 

who feels a little above her surround- 
ings, and who has ambitions, wants to 
go to the city, and her father won’t let 
her. She determines to run away, and 
finally discovers why her father didn’t 
want her to leave. You have read sev- 
eral of Mr. Boltwood’s *stories in the 
past few months, and you know by this 
time what his work is like. “The 
Safety Valve,” in next month’s issue, 
is an especially good story of American 
life. 
@A. 

HERE is a new feature in the 
September Smitu’s that we are 
confident will be of unusual in- 

terest. It is a series of papers, half 
story, half essay, by Hildegarde Laven- 
der, “On Certain Aspects of Engage- 
ments.” Have you a brother who is 
engaged to be married or a son? What 
do you think of his fiancée down in 
your heart and of the way her family 
act about it? Of course, you wouldn't 
tell any one just exactly what-you think, 
but you will find it all said for you in 
print in next month’s issue of this mag- 
azine. First, Miss Lavender talks 
about “Him and Her,” then of “His 
People,” and “The Other Girl.” If you 
don’t agree with what she says, or have 
further views of your own to air, we 
shall be glad to hear from you. 
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Taking 
His 
Orders 











Are You 
Boss of Your Own Job? 


In other words is someone else paid for assuming the responsibility for your work ? 


The trained man is the responsible man. The responsible man is the well-paid 
man, while the untrained man, the chap who does only the detail part of the work at 
another’s bidding, is paid just so much for his labor, and no more. 


If you are only a detail man, the International Correspondence Schools can fit you 
for positions higher up. If you are earning only a small wage the I. C. S. can raise your 
salary. Whether you live near or far away the I. C. S. will go to you—in your spare time 
—and train you for your chosen occupation without encroaching on your working time. 


Mark the attached coupon and learn WDE, PENDE: N (f COUP ON 


how you can secure an I. C. S. training that 

will make you boss of your own job. Marking 
the coupon costs you nothing and entails pO a eR ah , 
no obligation. Mark it to-day. It means Internationa Coromaeron, eae . , 


SUCCESS 


The I. C. S. can help you just as it has 
helped thousands of other ambitious men Commerc 
who at the rate of 300 every month are Se 
VOLUNTARILY reporting salaries raised Mill Supt. Engineer 
and positions bettered as the direct result 
of I. C. S. help. During May the number 
heard from was 301. 


Mark the coupon to-day. Mark itNOW. 









Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have | 
‘ked X. ' 














































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Now— 


the question reduces 
itself to just this: — 

Are you willing to trust 
to chance in buying soda 
crackers, Or are you 
going to assure yourself of 
getting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


5° 
a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Each hour saved in the kitchen 


Means an hour on the porch 





We Propose This to You, 
Mrs. Housewife 





Let us bake the beans for a month of hot 
weather, then decide for yourself about going back 
to home baking. 

We have an army of excellent cooks here, and 
they have the best of facilities. Millions of folks 
consider their beans the best that were ever baked. 

Let them soak the beans, boil them and bake 
them, and send them to you ready toserve. They’ll 
be just as fresh—just as savory—as though they 
came direct from the oven, 

You can keep a dozen meals on the pantry 
shelf, ready to serve in a minute. Think what 
that means in August. 





These cooks of ours use only Michigan beans, 
And they pick out by hand just the whitest and 
plumpest—the finest beans grown. 


They bake in steam ovens, heated to 245 de- 
grees. They bake in small parcels so the full heat 
goes through. Home-baked beans were never 
half so digestible. 

Yet the skins are not broken, the beans are not 
crisped. The beans come out nut-like, mealy and 
whole, because we don’t use dry heat. 

And the tomato sauce is baked into the beans, 
giving a delicious zest. 





Telephone your grocer for a month’s supply. 
These are the days of all days to have meals ready- 
cooked. 

When summer is over, let your folks decide 
about going back tothe old kind. They will never 
vote to change. 


@ 
The National Dish Yan @m p Ss The National Dish 


wietee'? DORK BEANS 


Don’t get the wrong brand, for there are no 
other beans like Van Camp’s. We pay for our dry 
beans four times what some beans cost. We 
make our tomato sauce from whole, vine-ripened 
tomatoes. It costs five times what some sauce 


sells for. That makes a world of difference. 

This premier food, which is 84 per cent nutri- 
ment, should be served in the best way known. 
It is a very cheap food—an ideal food. Let your 
folks have the kind they prefer. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. (79) 


Van Camp Packing Company "kit" Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Your 


SUGGESTIONS FROM 


Vacation. 


THE 


KODAK CATALOG 








No. 3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures, 


3% x 5%. 
$20.00 


The most popular of all cameras; 
takes the full size post card picture, 
3% x 5% inches. 

Provided with every feature for the 
most serious work, yet so simple as to 
be effectively handled by the novice. 

Equipment includes double Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing 
Shutter, Automatic Focusing Lock, 
Brilliant Reversible Finder and Tripod 
Sockets. Covered with fine black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. Top 
coat pocket size. 


No. 1A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK— 
SPECIAL 


Pictures, 


$15.00 


Made for those who want a dainty 
little pocket camera with quality all 
through. Light and compact, yet pos- 
sesses every requisite for serious work. 

Equipment includes Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing Shut- 
ter, Automatic Focusing Lock, Tripod 
Socket and Brilliant Reversible Finder, 
Covered with fine quality black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. 





No. 1 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures, 
24% x 3%. 


$10.00 


The smallest and simplest of all the 
Pocket Kodaks, Especially designed 
for those who wish to take good pic- 
tures the simplest way. Pulling down 
the bed automatically springs the front 
into position, no focusing necessary— 
just locate the image in the finder and 
press the lever. 

Equipped with first quality Menis- 
cus Achromatic lens, fitted to Pocket 
Automatic Shutter, adjusted for both 
snap shot and time exposures. Brilliant 
Reversible Finder. Covered with black 
seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 2A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
BROWNIE 


Pictures, 
24 x4h. 


$7.00 


Inexpensive, devoid of all complica- 
tions extremely simple to understand 
and to operate, this dainty little pocket 
camera takes first class pictures. 
Equipped with first quality Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens, Pocket Automatic 
Shutter, (adapted for both snap shots 
and time exposures). Automatic Focus- 
ing Lock, Tripod Sockets and Reversi- 
ble Finder. Covered with fine quality 
black imitation leather, nickeled fit- 
tings. 





No. 3 
BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


Pictures, 


3% x 4h. 
$4.00 


Designed for one of the most popu- 
lar of amateur sizes, the No. 3 Brownie 
brings 3% x 4% pictures within the 
scope of simple inexpensive Brownie 
photography, Easily operated by the 
children, it will satisfy the grown-up 
people as well. Equipped with first 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens, 
Eastman Rotary Shutter, adapted for 
both snap shot and time exposures. 
Two finders. Covered with fine quality 
imitation black leather, nickeled fit- 
tings. 


No. 2 
BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


Pictures, 
2% x3. 


$2.00 


Remarkable pictures have been 
produced by these simple fixed focus 
cameras, even in the hands of school 
children, while work of the highest 
character has been done by experts. 

Equipped with first quality Menis- 
cus Lens, Eastman Rotary Shutter, 
adapted for both snap shots and time 
exposures. Two Finders. Covered with 
fine quality imitation black leather, 
nickeled fittings. 





Kodaks and Brownies, $1.00 to $111.00, 


Ask your dealer or write us for our complete catalogue. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. -Good-bye.” 
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The perfect sound repro- 
duction which established 
the supremacy of 


Gbe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


lies in the point of contact 
between the Phonograph 
and Record—the sapphire 
reproducing point. 


This is the point that conveys the sound 
from the Record to the audience. And right 
here is the secret, the perfect lifelike tone of 
the Edison instead of a metallic, nasal tone. 

But this is not the only feature of the | 
sapphire reproducing point. The sapphire 
point is not a ‘*point,’’ but a ‘*button,’’ and 
it travels in the groove or thread of the Record 

with a minimum of friction. There is no scratching, no harsh- 
ness and practically no wear on either the reproducing point or 
the Record. 

That is why Edison Records retain their sweet musical tones 
for years, ‘That is why your Edison Phonograph is an invest- 
ment that brings a lifetime of enjoyment. — 


There is an Edison Phonograph at 
whatever price you wish to pay, from 


the Gem at $12.50 to the Amberola 
at $200.00. 


Every Edison Phonograph of every type plays both the regular 
Edison Standard Records, which render every kind of selection of 
the usual length, and Edison Amberol Records, which play twice 
as long, rendering all longer selections as originally meant to be 
played. The Edison is the instrument that gives you the very best 
of all kinds of entertainment in your own home, 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AUGUST 


AINSLEE 


“The Magazine That Entertains’ 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER 








When the August number of AINSLEE’S reaches you it is 
possible that you will be in the midst of your vacation. At 
such a time every body wants, among other diversions, some 
good, entertaining fiction and this is exactly what the August 
number of AINSLEE’S will contain. @ The chief feature 
of the magazine will be, as usual, the complete novel; and 


““BRAND’S DAUGHTER’ 


is just the sort of a story for a holiday. HARRY S. 
STABLER is the author and he has written a love story, 
fresh, bright, with a distinct, plot full of exciting incident. 
The second installment of “THE GOLDEN WEB,” by 


ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


will be the second item of importance in the table of 
contents. You already know something of the merits of 
this story. 4 The short stories—there are twelve of them— 
really ought not to be considered as subordinate to the com- 
plete novel and the serial. We don’t want to say that a 
round dozen of stories as good as these never have been 
printed in one magazine, but we are anxious to know 
if our readers can recall a collection equal to them. 


H. F.. P. BATTERSBY is the author | CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK’S 
of one of them, ‘‘4n Affair of Honor.”’ | ‘‘Slaves to Tradition,’’ is one of his best. 


MRS.WILSON WOODROW willcon- | OWEN OLIVER’S ‘“‘The Honor of 
tribute another, ‘“Emily the Prodigal.’ | the Asherieffs,”’ is full of pathos. 





LEONARD MERRICK’S story “‘The | FANNIE HEASLIP LEA has a 

Reconciliation,’? is equal to the best 

of ‘Whispers About Women.’’ 

J. W. MARSHALL wilt have one 

of the funniest he has ever written, 
“The Runaway Club.” oe secives 





charming bit of romance, 
Never.’ 

JANE W. GUTHRIE ae 
one of her best. bridge 
‘“‘Hearts Upon the Table.” : 


ie _ Constant 
have 
stories, 


ANNIE AUSTIN FLINT, ELLIOTT FLOWER, E. M. JAME- 
SON and ADELE LUEHRMAN will contribute the other four. 








PRICE, 15 CENTS PER COPY 


AINSLEE 


$1. 80 PER YEAR 


MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Better let us marl you this Arp 


FURNITURE BOOK 


t is full of information that is of deepest im ce to ev: 
many valuable suggestions on furnishing and be herr oa 


ing the —. It’sa big buyer’s guide-expiains relative values—describes 
economies i: x Feng ry manufacture and tells of a great modern method of 
qnerehamsloing tha t is is peoyt a blessing to thousands of ed of mode 
aanhe ineene ail owes (oe ited States. Write for this big book—i: 


plan o pa: over a in. which 

gs pay Sart the po ey lect. They are que romp pad when 

Don phan teed yo use whi le paying for them a little each 
e charge al 


bsolutely nothing for this 


This big Catalog is ALOG No 

handsome thi: fe the home--quotes 

Rugs, Carpets; Curtains, “Plance ins, Silverware, Clocks” Sewi 
Tar it fe pte heh in the na nature of Montefioniahinge ‘until yc 

Poceived this great catalog Haar to, Write fort We 


ET 
TMAN Fu peor 223 to 229 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO, u. 4 
States--over 


The old and well known 
22 great stores throughout the United 
Ad 2,000,000 homes furnished. 
aa ani HISSION 5 
Table, weathered and ° 
sion lamp, for oil, gas or electricity, cathedral g' ko cet, 





Sent Prepaid on Free Trial , 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES THIS MONTH. 


Let me send you 
this 17-Jewel Elgin 
G: M. Wheeler 12 or 16 Size 
Thin Model at our Bed-Rock 
Wholesale Price on Approval 


No Money Down 


penis It’s the one watch without an equal—the kind you have always admired— 
ae by psceippeereganscy eng adjusted to Three Positions, Temperature and Isochronism—finely fin- 


{Latches than any other firm in| ighed and fitted in a Double Strata Gold Case, Hand Engraved and 
GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Um in dealing with us because before you buy 
You Ass e No Risk Whatever i or pay one cent, we place the Watch right $2 00 a Month 
in your own hands and let it do its own talking and if it suits, you may pay cash or e 


take advantage of our Easy Payment Plan ranging from $5.00 a month down to 
ain honesty among men. Our Elgin Watches are so well mpc and our 


We Ask No Security and No Interest ceenir T PLAN so easy, that no matter where you live or how small your wages, WE 


WILL TRUST YOU, so that vou and every honest man and woman can own a High-Grade Elgin watch in a beautiful Guaranteed 25-year 
Gold Case and wear it While paying for it in such small payments that you never miss acy art Sear Ba id ae a4 BIG 
FREE WATCH GATALOG, It tells all about our easy credit plan and how wes seit oa. as ~ 


ric, HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY, 1317 Wait Siied, Kineas. Gif, Max 


Inspection, 












































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





Rate, 50c. a Hine, or $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising.medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes July 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WANTED,—Railway : Mail Clerks, 
Clerks at Washington, City Carriers. 
Examinations announced everywhere 
July 15th. Preparation free. Write 
immediately for schedule. Franklin 
Institute, p’t U7, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











Agents and Help Wanted—Conti d. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies’ Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
ceo uny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C, 


MEN WANTED—Carpenters, con- 
crete men and sheet metal workers 
are wanted everywhere. Wages $3.00 
to $7.00 per ron We teach you these 
trades or a business course by practi- 
cal work. Tuition and living expenses 
small. Write now. Independence 
Busi & Trades College, Box Z, 














LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 

an agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 

21in 8 hrs., another $22.50 in 10 hrs. 
Write bmg E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
19 Union Park Court, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1155, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS WANTED. 
Guaranteed Crayons size 16x20, 40c. 
Frames at your own price. 30 days’ 
credit, samples free. We are not in 
the picture and frame trust. We own 
a large frame pat wed A and sell at one- 
half the price portrait companies can. 
Our business established 25 years. 
We can give you steady employment. 
Our big wholesale art catalog with 
confidential prices and “instructions 
mailed free to agents. Williams Pic- 
ture & Frame Co.,’ 2577 Taylor St., 
Chicago, 


GET A BETTER: PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places. permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies eve 
month; all kinds of pleasant wor 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient; 
find out how you can have a position 

uaranteed you by asking today for 

23 Free. Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
-ton, D. C. 


LEARN Salesmanship; earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D15, New Haven, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 @ month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

















Tell the substitutor: 








Independence, Kansas. 


AGENTS, Male and female can make 
$10. to $15. a day selling my new style 
pongee princess patterns, and import- 
ed French embroidered Swiss lawn 
waist patterns. Prices and particulars 
on request. J. Gluck, 621 B’ way, N. Y. 


AGENTS earn $25 to $50 weekly 
selling our New Styles Mexican and 
Swiss Embroidery Waist Patterns, 
Princess Dresses, Art Linens, various 
novelties. Catalogue free. National Im- 
porting Co., Desk 60, 699 B’way, N.Y. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
t for life. Write at once for full 

articulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 





























Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wan sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000.00 for others. 
Patents secured , & advertised 
free in World’s ar sample 
free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT, 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 


PATENTS IN CASH DEMAND. For 
valuabie free books and facts about 
large sums of money offered for cer- 
tain inventions, prizes, rewards, etc., 
send 8 cts. postage to Publishers 
Patent Sense, Dept. 62, Pacific Bldg.; 
Washington, D. C. 

















Elocution, Dramatic Art 


ACTING -ORATORY - PLAYWRIT- 
ING-We teach these profitable and 
fascinating professions by correspon- 
dence,and prepare you for the stage or 
speaker 2 atform. Our method leads 
to originality and success. Ex 
tory book “‘Dramatic Art” free. 
today. Chicago School of Elocution, 
620 Grand Opera House, Chicago, Il. 


Music 


SONG POEMS wanted to set to 
Music, splendid, honest contract guar- 
anteed. Have written many hits. 4 
A. Browne, 200 W. 41st St., N. Y. City. 


SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free. H. H. Eaton, 419 6th Ave., N. Y. 





lana- 
rite 














Motor Boats, Etc. 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





HOPKINS sells everything for 
Motor Boats and Yachts. Send for 
catalog and save money. 119 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Premiums paid up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 30. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale or To Let 





WE believe we have the best propo- 
sition for able sales agents in America 
today. Itis better than an Automo- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
season is twelve months long. Exclu- 
sive territory to satisfactory parties. 
We invite your thorough investiga- 
tion. The Bolte & Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 





GIVEN AWAY FREE to those an- 
tm this advertisement before 
July 30, 3 months subscription to pub- 
lication “California Oil Fields.” Oil is 
making many wealthy. Sagar-Loomis 
Co.917 Phelan Bldg,san Francisco,Cal, 





START AN EASY AND LUCRA- 
TIVE Business. We teach you how 
to establish a successful Collection 
Business and refer business to you. No 
capital required. Little competition. 
Rare opportunities. Write for Free 
Pointers today. American Collection 
Service, 19 State St., Detroit, Mich, 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. Two ens 
desirable houses fully furnished an 

equipped with all modern improve- 
ments. Located in the choicest part 
of the hills of Somerset, convenient to 
station. Euch of these houses con- 
tains eleven rooms, seven of which 
are — rooms, large verandas, 
two bathrooms, auto garage and 
stable, fine supply of spring water, 
electric light, etc. They are located 
within 500 feet of each other on a 
plot of about twelve acres of lawns 
and woods, on high ground, and will 
be sold together or separately or 
rented on very reasonable terms. 
Address Post & Reese, 16 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 





Typewriters 





Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
other machines, We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price. Write 
for catalogue and net. prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 





Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 

$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Scowtnk 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for 4c, postage. Address C. A. Elmen 
& Co., Desk B, Houston, Texas. 


$25. CASH and $10. per month buys 
a $500. building site in San Diego. 
Values rapidly advancing. Exposition 
City in 1915. New Railroad building. 
Most a a to Panama Canal. 
Write for booklet, maps, etc. South- 
western Investment Co., 1142 “D” 
St., San Diego, Cal. 








e 
Miscellaneous 
TOBACCO Habit Cured or No Cost. 


Harmless Home treatment of rootsand 
herbs; eure, eanents ermanent. Send 
your name. King Ni-Ko 5,Wichita,Kan 

RIGGS’ DISEASE,—If your teeth 
are loose and sensitive, the ms 
spongy, receding and bleeding, Call’s 
Anti-Riggs will give quick relief and 
cure. Use it with new plates. 4 ounce 
bottle ong 65 cents, 8 ounce 

1.00. oney back if unsatisfactory. 











$ 
Call's Anti-Riggs Company, Dept. 3, 
Elmira, New York. sia 








Every Boy and Girl Can Obtain a 


FINE GOLD WATCH 





[(—— FREE 


watch free. 


you will value because 


Write to-day for full particulars 
explaining how you can secure a 
beautiful, new style thin model, 
gold dial, fully guaranteed gold 


The watch is a perfect time 
keeper, and is one that anybody 
will be proud to possess. 
watch your friends will admire and 








AND RING M 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 709 Holiday 


( Valley GEMS Syst 








Pat, \ SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
* pats  TheseGemsare white sapphires, 
\ J Can't be told from diamonds except bya 
# \ expert. Stand acid and firediamond tests. 
: So hard they can’t be filed and willeut glass. Bril- 
’a po f d25years. All in14Keolid 
e ee gota ae » _ *» golddiamond mountings. Willsend you any style ring. pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid—no money in advance. 


7 (2 WRITE FOR FREE rtp thea BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 


Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





It is a 


of its real 


B. M. BOWER’S 


Chip, of the FlyingU 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 











worth. 


DON’T DELAY. 
WRITE TO-DAY. 


You will be surprised to know 
how easily you can obtain the 
watch. This is a rare opportunity 
to get a fine gold watch. Address: 


MANAGER, Box 34, Station O, 


New York City. 




















POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10@c, EACH. Sheldon's Letter Writer, Shirley's 
I.over’s Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dreain Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Selt- 


Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U. 


S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank-you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the ‘reader breathless, Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a viry lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the bast sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York: 





SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





Each | Also 
Number Contains | | A Complete 
A Delightful Sermonette Novel, a Serial and 
By Charles Battell Loomis Numerous Short Stories 








THE 
MAGAZINE 
. FOR 


Smith’s 


WHOLE 
FAMILY 


On Sale Everywhere on the 
Fifth of Each Month 


15 Cents 





oA Striking Fea- Stories 
_| ture Each Month is the for 1910 by 
| _ 16 Page Art Supplement Holman F. Day, Anne 
| Containing Portraits of O’Hagan, Wallace Irwin, 
Well-known Stage Favorites. Virginia Middleton and others. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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17 Jewel Elgin—Our cee Pea. $ 
Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL 


nee pedantry + Fitted in dewble stock geld-filled case, warranted for 


1 32 


ot pay o you have seen and oxamined this High- 
Yon ee Irion el Elgin We byt <q 4 Yhand-ongraved yo right in your own 
home. Ven are udge. Let us send it to you, all charges 


ces ~ “PAY “ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 
We trust you ok Ce gs seed ie ot 


THE ‘OD Pasprtorl ORIGINAL DIAMOND | Seclent and haw we send Eisin 
OF: AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE B. -W Raymond and Waltham Watches, : 
Dept. H558, 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. | Stiywhere in the world: without rarity 

the Leftis Magazine, F 


: BROS. G00, Broncher:Pissburo, Pa, 3 Louis,Mo. | one cent deposit. 
Brown | 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 


“You’d never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter's 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


It only takes you 
afew minutes once 
a month to a 7 
Mrs. Potter’s 
nut-Tint Hair Stain 
with your comb. 
Stains only the hair, 
doesn’t rub off, con- 
tains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has 
no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes the 
Sells for $1.00 _ Pengtig | me first-class droga We Whole World’s Skin 
guarantee satisfaction. Send your name and address on ~ fea Sa 
aslip of paper, with this advertisement, and enclose 25 Rochive velit bee Putchiyy Sivas, eo 
cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges ith be Se dard beaded a century 
prepaid, a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with it has been thestan toilet preparation. 

















































valuable booklet on hair, toaskforM *s,and accept no substitute. 
Sample box for 2c stamp 
MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
1217 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio- The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 
(e] Flash Like Genuine My cee a seed aie =e 
DIAMONDS, | (-Humas-Talker” 





is our registered name of a Parrot 

ANY ie STYLE at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS ieagorted” exclusively by us from 

: Stand acid test and expert examination. We certain districta in Old Mexico, 

guarantee them. See them first—then pay. ONLY KNOWN TO US and GUAR- 

$5.98, ANTEED to learn to talk, sing and 

whistle BE T TER and MORE 

HUMAN-LIKE THAN ANY 

OTHER PARROT. YOUNG, tame 

genuine hand-raised and beautiful 
Plumaned birds only 

f Ordered Before Oct. 1 
Later $15.00 

MONEY REFUNDED, TF DON’T 
TALK SATISFACTOR! JY. old 

yap Aten Angee pated seat ch nee Bey 

rrival at e 

CHEAPER VARIETIES ( ort MEXICAN ‘PARROTS 45 50: 

es. ich., My 

nana puter o _ oe nony a Sverything, 

counts to 6and sings. Money would not buy hi 

WLUSTRATED CATALOG, BOOKLET AND PROOFS FREE. 

Max Geisler Bird Co., Dep.G 2, Omaha, Neb. 

Largest, Oldest Mail Order Bird House in the World 

























dours, wigs, 8, ete. 
Dept, 142 19 Quincy 8t. 
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’ Brimful of LIFE and The best stories by 
ACTION and SNAP the best-known 
And VIM. Authors. 


224 PAGES 


OF 


SOLID FICTION 


IL epiifar 


Saste;sine 


The only magazine whose 
readers demand its 
publication 


TWICE A MONTH. 


Watch 15c. 
The dates— On all 
10 and 25th. News stands. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thanx you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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That ‘‘sticky’’ feeling and 
the difficulty of putting on the 
stockings and other garments 
after a salt water bath are easily 
overcome by a sprinkling of 


. © Williams 


Talc’ Powder 


_ Its fineness, smoothness, 
fluffy softness and antiseptic 
properties make it ideal for this 
and for all toilet uses. 


The Williams’ Box contains nearly fifteen per cent. more 
powder than other kinds sold at the same price, Two odors— 
Violet and Carnation. <A liberal sample in a miniature can 
mailed for four cents In stamps, Specify odor desired. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps) 


You can tell it by 
the Quick-Open- 
ing, Quick-Closing, 
Hinged-Cover Box 


Two odors, 
Violet and 
Carnation 








CLEANSE 

















CUTICUR 
SOAP 


Means skin health and bodily 
purity in infancy and childhood 
and freedom, in the majority of 
cases, from torturing, disfiguring 
affections of the skin and scalp in 
after life. Those who value a 
clear skin, soft, white hands, a 
clean, wholesome scalp and live, 
glossy hair will find that Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, realizes every expectation. 
. ts; London, 27, 
chat treatin Bene, Roms Mears 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towng & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


ua Post-free, 32epage Cuticura Book, ‘How to 
Preserve, Purify and Beautify the 6kin and Hair, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Protects and ‘Removes 
the Corn 


Druggists everywhere sell Blue-jay Corn Plasters. All is done neatly, simply and safely. 
This, briefly, is how they act: The results are unfailing. 

First, a downy felt ring relieves all the pressure and Nothing else of this sort has one forty- fifth the sale 
prevents further chafing—so all the pain instantly of Blue-jay. Nothing else seems to be even one-half 
stops. as effective. 
hen a small bit of curious medication begins to Prove these things to yourself—get Blue-jay today. 
work gently on the corn. No pain. No harm. l5c, at all druggists. 

Forty-eight hours later you simply lift the corn out 
and you’re rid of it. . 

_ No dangerous liquid—no nasty salve—no inconven- If you want ipod before you pay out any money, 
ience—no soreness. say so and we'll send you a sample—free. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


illustration Actual Size 








Also Blue-jay Fifteen Cents 
Bunion Plasters : per Package 


Note the Narrow Band 





This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps round the foe. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (40) 








ARE YOU A 
COLLEGE MAN? 


If so, why not try your hand at writing some 
short stories for the TOP-NOTCH MAGA- 
ZINE, a new publication for boys from 14 
to 20 years of age? We are striving to make 
it just as popular among boys as THE POPULAR 
MAGAZINE is among men. We need your 
help and are willing to pay for it. Stories 
must be clean, up to date and of undoubted 
interest. For full particulars write to ““H. W. 
R.,’’ care of Street & Smith, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, 111. Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. ¥. Pitteburg, Pa. 

Denver. Col. Marion. Ind. St. Louts. Mo. Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Ree 4 bg a Lexington. Mass. 2801 Locust St. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
Wille, Fla. Manchester, N. HI. Philadelphia. Pa. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids. Mich. Buffalo. N. ¥. 812 N. Broad &t. London. England. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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S|HE cost of labor inthe LYON & HEALY PIANO is double the cost in 
~ an ordinary piano; the material costs 50% more than usual; the whole 
piano, by its sterling character, perfectly represents the World’s Lar- 
gest Music House. It is PURE IN TONE. Prices $350, $375, $400 and 


upward. Drop a postal today for the beautiful art catalog containing 
easel-back illustrations. You will then readily understand why this piano is the 
unquestioned triumph of the present day; why it is first choice of so many shrewd 
buyers; why {80 piano dealers in all parts of the world secured the agency during 
the past year. Write ent LYON & HEALY, Dept. Z{155, CHICAGO. (79) 





THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For prillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test ‘and 
asale ) Oxperta. ne twentieth the expense, 
nt free with privilege of examinat 
‘or particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jaekson Rivd., Chieago, Ill. 








SMITH'S MAGAZINE contains eleven eoree Pag 
Bound Volumes sixty-four pages reading matter. Price 
SMITH PUBLISHING HOUSE, 79-89 SEVENTH AVENU E, NEW nin. 
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°RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
ia each town to ride and — ree 10 model, Write 
Guarsntced 1910 Moles PIO to $27 
vie ae, Coaster. Brakes, ODE hon -Proof tires. 
ALL OF BEST MAK $7 to $12 


100 Se Cond-Hand, Wheels 
AN makes and ese 






Great Factory caring Sale. to 
We ip on al without a cent 
deposit, pay t 

een ke cllow 101 *° Free 


TIRES coaster-brake wheels, lamps, and 
— ep sg Bares DO NOT 
UY till Write now, 


EAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 8. S‘tio CHICAGO 















“VULCAN” SELP=FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


$2 :QO vith We. 2 Fills and cleans itself with 
Geld Pe Giangio Safety Davies. Black 

$B vit with Ne. 4 R highly finished; fit- 
Pea ted with 14-Karat Gold Pea. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., (407 Thames Bldg.) 135 Greenwich St., New York City 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Good-bye.” 
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Dr Jekyll 2.2 Mr. Hyde 


At the Telephone 


Courteous and considerate co-operation is 
_as essential at the telephone as in the office 
or home. 


In every use of the telephone system, three 
human factors are brought into action—one at 
each end, one or both anxious and probably 

impatient, another at the central office, an 
expert, at least as intelligent and reliable as 
the best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central office factor 
is the personal servant of the other two and 


is entitled to the same consideration that is 
naturally given to their regular employees. 


Perfect service depends upon the perfect 
co-ordinate action of all three factors—any 
one failing, the service suffers. This should 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate the personal 
factor at the central office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There are times 
when no mechanism, however ingenious, can 
take the place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the use of the 
telephone universal and the misuse a matter of public concern. 
Discourtesy on the part of telephone users is only possible when 


they fail to realize the efficiency of the service. 


It will cease 


when they talk over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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